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student achievement scores, became 
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me how to teach reading to my 
students.” Celeste Freeman, teacher. 
Centra! Primary in New Mexico. 

In Fayette County, Kentucky, Literacy 
Rrst schools showed significant gains 
in reading achievement and a dramatic 
decline in discipline referrals during 
reading instruction. 
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Grades 1-2 Process Ensures students can read 
to learn upon entering 3rd grade through diagnostic 
prescriptive teaching. 

Grades 3-5 Process Systematically and explicitly 
develops students’ vocabulary, comprehension skills, 
strategic reading tools and metacognitive processes. 
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Intensive Reading Process Accelerates 'middle/high 
struggling readers’ achievement by 2 to 2vi years in 
just 1 year. 

Content Area Process Significantly increases 
middle/high students* achievement in all content area 
courses. 
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Keys to Reading Success Video Series 

shows real teachers using systematic, explicit instruction in 
real classrooms with real students. 

♦ Used by districts to strengthen reading staff development 
programs. 
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In Early-Childhood 
Education and Care: 
Quality Counts 



state interest in early 
learning is growing, but 
large gaps in access 
and quality remain. 

ost Americans think education begins at 
age 5 — with kindergarten. 

But children are learning from the mo- 
ment they’re bom. And for millions of 
youngsters, the reality is that their early 
learning is a joint enterprise between 
parents and early-childhood educators. 

Today, 11.9 million children younger than 5 in the 
United States — or about six in 10 — spend part of their 
waking hours in the care of people other than their 
parents: relatives, caregivers operating out of their 
homes, workers in child-care centers. Head Start staff 
members, and teachers in state-Ananced prekinder* 
gartena among them. The quality of the early care and 
education that young children receive in such settings 
sets the tenor of their days and lays the building blocks 
for future academic success. 

Studies conclude that early-childhood education 
makes a difference. Young children exposed to high- 
quality settings exhibit better language and mathe- 
matics skills, better cognitive and social skills, and bet- 
ter relationships with classmates than do children in 
lower-quality care. Evaluations of well-run early-leam- 
ing programs also have found that children in those 
environments were less likely to drop out of school, re- 
peat grades, need special education, or get into future 
trouble with the law than similar children who did not 
have such exposure. 

Quality Counts 2002: Building Blocks for Success ex- 
amines what states are doing to provide early-learning 
experiences for young children; to ensure that those ex- 
periences are of high quality; to prepare and pay early- 
childhood educators adequately; and to measure the re- 
sults of early-childhood programs. The report also 
examines states’ commitment to kindergarten, the 
transition point into the formal public education sys- 
tem. The report is based on the premise that when it 
comes to early learning, quality counts, just as it does 
in K-12 education. 

Increasingly, states are getting that message. Today, 
every state subsidizes kindergarten in at least some 
districts or for a portion of the school day, according to 
a survey conducted by Education Week for Quality 
Counts. Twenty-five states pay for kindergarten for the 
full school day, at least in districts that opt to offer such 
services. So does the District of Columbia. 

But nine states — ^Alaska, Colorado, Idaho, Michigan, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, North Dakota, 
and Pennsylvania — still do not require ^stricts to offer 
kindergarten. 

Thirty-nine states and the District of Columbia pro- 
vide state-financed prekindergarten for at least some 
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of their 3- to 5-year-olds, up from about 10 in 1980. An- 
nual state spending for such programs now exceeds 
$1.9 billion. 

In 2000, 21 states and the District of Columbia sup- 
plemented federal aid to serve additional children 
through Head Start, one of the nation's largest 
preschool programs for disadvantaged 3- to S-yezir-olds. 
Thirty-one states underwrite one or more programs for 
infants and toddlers, up from 24 in 1998. 

In addition, every state helps at least some low-in- 
come families buy child care through a combination of 
state and federal money under the Child Care and De- 
velopment Fund block grant and Temporary Assis- 
tance for Needy Families. Twenty-six states, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and the federal government also help 
families pay for child care through tax credits or de- 
ductions. But only 10 states made the credits refund- 
able in the 2001 tax year so that the lowest-income 
families could benefit. 



Despite federal and state efforts, access to high-qual- 
ity early-childhood education remains out of the reach 
of many families. None of the federal programs reaches 
more than a fraction of the newborns to 5-year-olds 
who could benefit from such services. And states’ fi- 
nancial commitment to early-childhood education 
varies widely, as do eligibility requirements and the 
number of children who actually receive services. 

Most states focus their prekindergarten efforts on 
the neediest youngsters. TVenty-six target children 
from low-income fami lies; 15 of those also look at other 
risk factors, such as having a teenage parent. And nine 
states leave it up to local districts to determine which 
risk factors they will consider. 

Only three states — Georgia, New York, and Okla- 
homa — and the District of Columbia are phasing in 
prekindergarten for any 4-year-old whose parent wants 
it, regardless of income. 

Similarly, although all states provide child-care sub- 
sidies for at least some poor families, wide variations 
exist in the income limits that families must meet to 
qualify, the actual dollar amount of the subsidies, and 
the percentage of eligible children served. 

Families with low incomes, particxilarly the working 
poor, have the least access to high-quality early-child- 
hood services. 



Traditionally, “quality” in early-childhood education 
has meant ensuring that children are cared for in a 
safe and nurturing environment. State licensing stan- 
dards commonly address group size, the number of 
children per caregiver, and such physical features as 
the height of playground equipment. Licensing stan- 
dards rarely, if ever, address the learning aspects of 
early care and education. 

Even those minimal protections often fail to safe- 
guard children adequately. In many states, certain set- 
tings are exempt from licensure entirely: family child- 
care homes that serve a small number of children, 
preschools that operate only a few hours a day, or sites 
run by religious organizations. 

New research about the importance of early learn- 
ing, however, heis led some states to describe the qual- 
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of instruction that should occur in preschool set- 
tings, at least for programs that receive state money. 
While almost all states have standards for students 
in elementary school, only 19 states and the District 
of Columbia lay out specific expectations for kinder- 
gartners. Fifteen states and the District have specific 
standards for prekindergarten. Five more states are 
w.orking on such standards. Only six states — Califor- 
nia, Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, and 
Washington — require preschool programs to adhere 
to the standards. In addition, seven states require 
their state-financed prekindergartens to satisfy fed- 
eral Head Start standards. 

States also are mounting efforts to improve the qual- 
ity of early-childhood programs. Seven require their 
prekindergarten programs to earn accreditation from 
the National Association for the Education of Young 
Children. Twenty-six states and the District of Colum- 
bia offer tiered reimbursement rates that provide higher 
child-care subsidies to providers that esum national ac- 
creditation or meet other quality criteria. 



But states still have a long way to go to ensure that 
those who work with young children are well-educated 
and well-compensated. 

As a nation, the United States pays about as much 
to parking-lot attendants and dry-cleaning workers as 
it does to early-childhood educators, according to data 
from the federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. The aver- 
age annual salary of child-care workers in 1999 was 
$15,430. Preschool teachers, who typically work with 3- 
to 5-year-olds, had annual salaries of $19,610, less than 
half' what the average elementary school teacher 
earned. 

. Not surprisingly, given those numbers, turnover 
among early-childhood workers is high, and education 
requirements are minimal. Every state,.for example, re- 
quires kindergarten teachers to have at least a bache- 
lor’s degree and a certificate in elementary or early- 
childhood education. But only 20 states and the District 
of Columbia require teachers in state-financed 
prekiridergartens to meet similar requirements. In 30 
states, teachers in child-care centers can begin work 
without having any preservice training. 

Recently, states and the federal government have 
begun to get more serious about the preparation of 
early-childhood educators. 

Congress has ordered that by 2003, 50 percent of a 
Head Start program’s teachers must have an associate’s 
degree in early-childhood education. A growing number 
of states also have initiatives either to help providers' 
acquire more education or to supplement their wages. 
The TEACH Early Childhood Project, which began in 
North Carolina in 1990, provides scholarships to child- 
care workers to attend school and bonuses or raises 
from their employers when they complete their pro- 
grams of study. Seventeen additional states have since 
adopted the program. Nine states have programs to im- 
prove the compensation of early-childhood educators. 

States’ growing investments in the early years, and 
their concerns about school readiness, also have led 
them to revisit the question of how to measure the 
success or failure of their' early-childhood initiatives. 
Today, 17 states mandate readiness testing of kinder- 
gartners as a first step in identifying children with 
special needs or to help plan instruction. Six states 
use kindergarten testing to gauge school readiness 
statewide. Fifteen states and the District of Columbia 
require diagnostic or developmental testing of 
prekindergartners. At the federal level, new perfor- 
mance measures are being used to evaluate Head Start 
programs, including their impact on children’s math 
and literacy skills. 

Efforts also are under way to rethink how states pay 
for early care and education. Many states, for instance, 
are seeking new sources of money to support their ef- 
forts, such as beer and cigarette taxes or state lottery 
proceeds. 

Despite the economic downturn, many believe that 
the continued push for better academic performance in 
the elementary years could well compel states to pay 
more attention to early learning for years to come. 





This.year^s edition of Quality Caunts also charts the 
progress in other facets of educational improvement in 
the 50 states and the District of Columbia. In addition 
to presenting the latest data on student achievement, 
it grades the states in three areas: standards and ac- 
countability, efforts to improve teacher quality, and re- 
sources. This year, states averaged a C across those cat- 
egories. Quality Counts also includes indicators on 
school climate, but does not grade states in that cate- 
gory this year because the indicators are being revised. 
Additional ungraded indicators are on the Web at www. 
edweek.org/qc. 

Quality Counts 2002 is divided into three sections. 
“The Essential Elements” examines what it would takd^ 
for states to build a system of early-childhood educa- 
tion, the theme of this yearis report. “Early-Childhood 
Policies” tracks state policies arid indicators related to 
the theme. “The State of the States” includes more than 
80 indicators of the health of each state’s public educa- 
tion system. State-by-state updates summarize state 
policy changes in education over the past year. 

-THE EDITORS 

Quality Counts is produced with support from the Pew 
Charitable Trusts. 
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Children's 

experiences 

before 

kindergarten 
can help build 
a solid 
foundation 
for future 
learning. 



BY LYNN OLSON 

he day is just beginning injhe Dinosaur Room at the Park 

r Street Childrens Center in Rockville, Md. Arriving parents 
sign their children in on a sheet posted inside the classroom 
door and scan the wall for news of upcoming events: David 
and Sara had birthdays this week. A field trip to a local fire 
— station is planned. On the wall, in clear print, teacher Alexa 
Leffler has recorded individual childrens ideas about firefighters on a piece 
of newsprint: “They live at the fire station, but they don’t have beds, and they 
eat Pops 'icles.’’ "They play all day." "They squirt water." 

After hanging up their coats in child-size cubbies, the 3- and 4-year-olds 
begin to fan out around the room, where an array of choices awaits them. 

Three children are off to one side, working on a large floor puzzle of a fire 
truck with Leffler. Nearby, a collection of rain boots, hats, hoses, and other 
fire and rescue equipment spills out of a plastic crate onto the floor. Some 
boys are taking turns racing miniature toy cars through a long cardboard 
tube, watching how fast the vehicles go as they tilt the tube upward. 

At the art table, children attack pieces of paper with tape and blunt- 
edged scissors, with the help of an assistant teacher. Several children are 
preparing to put on a puppet show in a large castle tucked into a corner 
beside the housekeeping area. Thlya, a slim blonde wearing protective 
goggles and carting around a piece of rubber hosing, circles the room’s 
perimeter dousing imaginary flames. 



During a typical week, 11.9 million preschoolers, or about six in 10 children younger 
than 5 in the United States, spend part of their waking hours in the care of someone 
other than their parents. Some spend their time with relatives or in a caregiver’s own 
home. Others attend for-profit or nonprofit child-care centers. Head Start programs, 
or state-financed prekindergartens. Many will be in several such places over the 
course of a day. On average, young children spend 30 hours a week in such care. 

What happens to youngsters during those hours, and the quality of the care and 
education they receive, help shape the future course of their lives. 
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“The reality is that learning does not begin when 
kids are age 5. Learning begins well before they enter 
the schoolhouse,” says Sharon Lynn Kagan, a professor 
of early-childhood and family policy at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. “And what happens to chil- 
dren in their early years has profound impacts on the 
kind of entering students they will be.” 

Research suggests, for example, that the precursors 
to literacy start at a much earlier age than once as- 
sumed. During a White House summit on early learn- 
ing last summer, G. Reid Lyon, the chief of the child -de- 
velopment and -behavior branch at the National 
Institutes of Health, ar^ed: “There is a remarkably 
strong and stable link between what preschool kids 
know about words, sounds, letters, and print, and later 
academic performance.” 

Studies confirm that high-quality early-childhood ed- 
ucation makes a difference. Evaluations of such pro- 
grams as the High^coj>e Perry Preschool Project, the 
North Carolina Abecedarian Inject, and the Chicago 
Child-Parent Centers have found that youngsters who 
had participated in those programs were less likely to 
drop out of school, repeat grades, need special educa- 
tion, or get into trouble with the law than similar chil- 
dren who had not taken part. 

The “Cost, Quality, and Outcomes” study, a longitudi- 
nal study conducted by researchers in four states, has 
examined the development of children in center-based 
programs through grade 2. It has found that young chil- 
dren cared for in high-quality settings displayed better 
language and mathematics skills, better cognitive and 
social skills, and better relationships with classmates 
than children who were in low-quality pn^ams. 

A study by the National Institute of Child Health 
and Human Development from spring 2001 also re- 
ported that high-quality preschools can have positive 
effects on the language and math skills of young chil- 
dren, although long hours in care may make some chil- 
dren more aggressive. Evaluations of state- financed 
preschools have found similar benefits in readying 
young children for school and, in some cases, prevent- 
ing retention in the early grades. 

“The research is clear,” says Gov. Jean Shaheen of 
New Hampshire, who last year headed an Education 
Commission of the States initiative to promote early 
care and education. “Children who have quality early- 
learning experiences will do better in' school and later 
in life. Yet these early years receive the least amount of 
public attention and support,” the Democrat says. 

Quality Counts 2002: Building Blocks for Success ex- 
amines what states are doing to provide early-1 earning 
experiences for young children; to ensure that those ex- 
periences are of high quality; to prepare and pay early- 
childhood educators adequately; and to measure the 
learning of young children in such settings. The report 
also examines states* commitment to kindergarten, the 
transition point for many into the form^ public educa- 
tion system. 

The report Is based on the premise that when it 
comes to early learning, quality counts — just as it does 




in K-12 education. Wherever children are — with rela- 
tives or in family group homes, child-care centers. Head 
Start programs, state-subsidized preschools, or some 
combination — they all should have access to a caring 
and safe environment that promotes their physical, so- 
cial, emotional, and cognitive growth. The challenge lies 
in how to ensure quality across this diverse array of 
settings and providers. 



Two- and 3-year- 
oids, called 
"tadpoles,” play at 
the Park Street 
Children’s Center 
in Rockville, Md. 



A Nonsystem of Care and Education 

It's 9:30 a.m. at the Rosemount Center in the 
District of Cofum6ta. The center is part of the 
federally subsidized Head Start program for 3- 
to 5‘year-olds from low^income families. 

In Carmen Benitez’s room, children are 
gathered on the floor, getting ready to review the 
day's calendar. “0/C" says Benitez, "who is our 
calendar person? Claudio." She holds up a small, 
laminated card with the word "Moruiay" written 
on it in block letters, 'yesterday was Monday" the 
teacher says, and then repeats the sentence in 
Spanish for the many Spanish^speaking children 
in the room. "Today ts ..."She pauses. "Tuesday," 
Claudio replies. "Good job," says Benitez, as she 
hands the doe-eyed boy the card for Tuesday. 

"Can you say. Today is Tuesday’?" she asks the 
children. They repeat the sentence in English and 
then in Spanish. 

Next, the group sings a song about the days of 
. the week, while Claudio proudly attaches the 
cards for "Tuesday" in both languages to the top 
of the monthly calendar with Velcro Then he 
counts the days of the month, te date, in English, 
while pointing to each number on the calendar. 

When he reaches the current date. Sept. 25, he 
adds that number to the calendar. Afterward, he 
repeats his counting in Spanish. 

"Vente-cinqo," says Benitez. “That’s a big 
number. Wow." Together, the children sing the 
lyrics, "Today is 25 all day long," while Claudio 
dances, a huge grin on his face. “OK," says 
Benitez, "so today is Tuesday, September 25." 

Educators often complain about the Byzantine 
structure of public schooling in the United States, 
which snakes throughout some 15,000 local districts. 
But the nation’s system of elementary and secondary 
schools looks remarkably straightforward compared 
with the programs and funding sources for early- 
childhood education. 

In fact, it would be more accurate to refer to the mar- 
ketplace for early-childhood education and care in this 
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country as a “nonsystem ” in which most of the onus 
falls on families to find, pay for, and monitor the qual- 
ity of the early learning their children receive. 

Today, families pay about 60 percent of the costs of 
child care, government pays 39 percent, and the private 
sector contributes less than 1 percent. Despite a large 
jump in state efforts, federal spending still outpaces 
state spending on early care and education by about a 3- 
1 ratio. Coordinating those multiple federal, state, and 
private funding streams to provide high-quality services 
to children is a major challenge. 

“Basically, this is a private- market system," explains 
Gina Adams, a senior research associate with the Urbem 
Institute, a Washington think tank. “The government 
does two things. In some settings, they try to create a 
floor below which programs cannot fall,” in the form of 
state licei^ing regulations for child care, she says. 

“The other thing that government does is invest 
money to help families access the market. In a few 
cases,” Adams says, “they actually put money out there 
to create new programs, like Head Start." 

Traditionally, Washington has been the biggest gov- 
ernment player in early-childhood education. Through 
such programs as Head Start, Early Head Start, Title 
I, and the Individuals with Disabilities Education Act, 
the federal government has provided money to help 
poor children and those with disabilities gain access to 
early -learning experiences. 

In addition, the federal government helps states sub- 
sidize low-income families* ability to purchase child 
care in a wide range of settings through the Child Care 
and Development Fund and Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families, a block grant that states can use to fi- 
nance varied welfare-reduction efforts. In 2000, states 
used almost $5 billion in TANK money for child care. 
Federal allocations to states for the CCDF block grant 
amounted to $4.4 billion in 2001. 

“The federal welfare dollars have made an enormous 
difference in the ability of states to expand their child- 
care-subsidy sj^tems over the last five years,” says Mark 
H. Greenberg, a senior staff lawyer with the Center for 
Law and Social Policy, based in Washington. “They've 
been the biggest source of growth for state programs.” 

Both the TANF and CCDF block grants, however, are 
primarily designed to provide parents with child care 
so they cem work or pursue training. The quality of care 
and education that children get through such subsidies 
has received less emphasis. 

The tax codes of the federal government, 26 states, 
and the District of Columbia also provide some help to 
families in meeting their child-care needs through cred- 
its or deductions that parents C2in claim on their in- 
come-tax returns. But according to the Washington- 
based National Women’s Law Center, only 10 states 
made the tax credits refundable for tax year 2001, so 
that the lowest-income families could benefit even 
when they owed no taxes. 

It’s on this chaotic playing field that states have 
leveraged their efforts, prompted by the growing num- 
ber of working mothers, welfare reforms that require 



poor parents to seek employment, and concerns that 
children begin school ready to learn. 

Today, every state pays for kindergarten in at least 
some districts or for a portion of the school day; 25 sub- 
sidize kindergarten for the full school day, at least in 
districts that opt to offer such services. So does the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. But only eight states and the District 
require districts to offer fiill-day kindergarten. 

Thirty-nine states and the District of Columbia 
offer state-financed prekindergarten for at least some 
of their 3- to 5-year-olds, up from about 10 in 1980. 
State spending for such programs now exceeds $1.9 
billion annually. In addition, 21 states and the District 
of Columbia supplement federal Head Start dollars to 
serve that age group. 

Thirty-one states pay for one or more programs for 
infants and toddlers, up from 24 in 1998. State spend- 
ing on child-care subsidies also swelled significantly in 
the late 1990s, as the economy boomed and more par- 
ents entered the workforce. One study of 17 states by 
ABT Associates found a median increase of 78 percent 
in state spending on child care from fiscal 1997 to 1999. 

“There’s been a massive explosion of state involve- 
ment from the mid-1980s until now," says Walter S. 
Gilliam, an associate research scientist at the Yale Uni- 
versity Child Study Center, 



Cathy Presson helps a 
preschooler hone his 
computer skills 
at the Double Oaks 
Pre-KInderqarten 
and Family Resource 
Center, part of the 
Bright Beginnings 
Pre-Kindergarten 
Program run 
by the Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg, NX., 
school system. 



Problems With Access 

Despite government efforts, access to high-quality 
early-childhood education remains out of the reach of 
many families. 

None of the federal programs extends to more than a 
portion of the infants to 5-year-olds who could benefit 



"The reality is that learning does not begin 
when kids are age 5. Learning begins well 
before they enter the schoolhouse." 

SHARON LYNN KAGAN, Prolessor of Early-Childhood and Family Policy, Teachers College, Columbia University 



fix>m such services. Head Start serves about three in five 
eligible youngsters. Estimates are that only 12 percent of 
the almost 15 million children eligible for child-care sub- 
sidies under the CCDF actually received them in 1999; 
some of those children may be at least partially served 
through other programs, such as Head Start, Title I, 
Even Start, or state-financed prekindergarten programs. 

States’ financial commitment to early-childhood edu- 
cation also varies widely, as do eligibility requirements 
and the number of children who actually receive services. 
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INTRODUCING 
CLASSROOM 
CONNECT NOW 



The Breakthrough Internet 
Experience in K-12 Learning 

I t’s a bold statement. But then, there’s really nothing else 
like it. CLASSROOM CONNECT NOW is a new kind of 
subscription service, an integration of online and live 
services. Developed from years of experience, it includes 
the best Professional Learning and Classroom Learning 

for, and customizable by 



resources available, personalized 
individual teachers. 

EXPERIENCE PROFESSIONALS BECOMING PROS. 

Educators need a broad range of instructional 
techniques and technology proficiencies to 
teach and inspire their students. Our 
Professional Learning suite fulfOls that need 
with a tailored mix of web-based learning, 
onsite instruction, conferences and publications. 

Subscribing gives you full access to 
Connected University”, our online professional 
development program that is currently turning 
more than 80,000 educator professionals into 
teaching-with-technology pros. Accompanying 
onsite instruction ensures that beginners and 
veterans are guaranteed a continuing positive 
Professional Learning experience. 

EXPERIENCE LEARNING THU LASTS. 

Standards. Accountability. These two words 
directly affect how teachers teach. That^s why 
CLASSROOM CONNECT NOW provides a 
wide array of standards-based curriculum 
resources and assessment tools. Our Classroom 
Learning products like The Quest Channel” 
and Classroom Today” support the develop- 
ment of important 21st century skills and 
reinforce lasting core knowledge in reading, 
math, science and social studies. 

EXPERIENCE UNRIVALED SERVICE. 

Your relationship with Classroom Connect 
begins when you talk to us about CLASSROOM 
CONNECT NOW . Then, from the moment you 
make your purchase, we support you for the life 
of your subscription. Our experienced Learning 
Specialists and customer service team work 



with customers every day, providing 
ongoing support and motivation. 

Educators gain confidence this way. 
Results endure this way. 

Whether you need onsite and in-person 
service with a smile, or online service with 
a :-), well be there. 

EXPERIENCE CLASSROOM CONNECT NOW. 

We know that no two districts, schools, class- 
rooms or teachers are alike. And we know 
that learning styles are very personal — ^what 
works for one may not work for others. You 
know that only an integrated combination of 
Professional Learning and Classroom 
Learning will make classroom Internet 
learning a reality. And you know you 
shouldn’t wait to get started. 

Experience CLASSROOM CONNECT 
NOW . It’s bold. And it’s just what you 
need. 

Learn much more by calling us today 
at (800) 63^1639, emailing us at 
connect@classroom.com or visiting us 
on the Web at WWW.CLASSROOM.COM 
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State funding for prekindergarten in fiscal 2002 
ranged from $1.5 million in Nebraska to $295 million in 
California. The proportion of 4-year-olds served ranged 
from under 2 percent in a pilot program in Alabama to 
more than half of all 4-year-olds in Georgia, and about 70 
percent when Head Start participation was included. 

Of the 39 states, plus the District of Columbia, with 
state-financed prekindergarten, most focus their efforts 
on the neediest youngsters. Twenty-six states target 
children from low-income families; 15 of those also look 
at other risk factors, such as having a teenage parent, 
and nine states leave it up to local districts to deter- 
mine which risk factors they will consider. 

Only three states — Georgia, New York, and Okla- 
homa — and the District of Columbia are phasing in 
prekindergarten for any 4-year-old whose family requests 
It, regardless of income. Three other states subsidize pro- 
grams without special targeting provisions. 

Similarly, although edl states provide child-care sub- 
sidies for at least some needy families, wide variations 
exist in the income limits that families must meet to 
qualify for aid, the actual dollar amounts of the subsi- 
dies, and the percent of eligible children served. 

The overlapping and often confusing mix of funding 
sources forces programs to respond to multiple, some- 
times conflicting requirements. No state has a compre- 
hensive system of early care and education that m^es 
high-quality services available to all families of young 
children who want help. 

As a result, families with low incomes, particularly 
the near-poor, have the least access to high-quality 
early-childhood services? Low-income families appear to 
be much more dependent on home care and on publicly 
financed settings, such as Head Start or state-subsi- 
dized preschools. But families just above the poverty 
line are often ineligible for auch services. 

Higher-income families are more Ukely to use private 
• child-care centers, which, on average, cost about $5,000 
a year in 1999, according to the National Household 
Education Survey, putting them out of the reach of 
working-poor families. 

Low-wage families who purchase care also spend a 
greater proportion of their earnings on child care, accord- 
ing to a study released last year by the Urban Institute. . 
Nationally, it found, families in which the youngest child 
was younger than 5 spent about 10 percent of their earn- 
ings on child care, or an average of $325 a month. Low- 
wage familiea spent an average of 16 percent of their 
earnings on child care, or $1 of every $6 earned. 

The “Cost, Quality, and Outcomes” study found that 
seven in 10 child-care centers provided mediocre care; 
and one in eight provided care so inadequate that it 
threatened the health and safety of children. 

Although youngsters whose mothers had only a high 
school education were more negatively affected by poor 
care — and more likely to benefit from high-quality 
care — such youngsters also tended to be in lower-qual- 
ity classrooms. 

Some of the worst shortages are in infant and toddler 
care. Today, 61 percent of mothers with children 
younger than 3, and more than half of mothers with in- 
fants younger than 1, are in the workforce. 

Yet a report published last year by the David and Lu- 
cile Packard Foundation concluded, all child-care ser- 
vices, care for infants and toddlers is the most scarce, ex- 
pensive, and disap|x>inting from a quality perspective." 

Strongly conflicting public attitudes about the role of 
government in helping to nurture young children con- 
tribute to the uneven picture. 

“There’s no doubt that if the public were given its 
first wish, it would be that parents themselves would 
raise and educate their young children, especially for 
children 0 to 3," says Phil Sparks, the coordinator of the 
Washington-based Early Care and Education Collabo- 
rative, a coalition working to expand public support for 
programs for young children. 

At the same time, he notes, polls show that the vast 
majority of the public realizes staying home with young 
children Ls not always an option, particularly for single 
mothers and low-income parents. 

“Tbe polling weVe seen shows that about *4S percent to 
52 percent of the public support major government ini- 
Continued on Page 16 
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Georgia, New 
York, and 
Oklahoma 
Move Toward 
'Universal' 
Preschool 




BY LYNN OLSON 

Wherever children live in the United 
States, and whatever their families’ in- 
comes, public schools are available free of 
charge. 

The same is not true of early-childhood 
education. 

But three states — Georgia, New York, 
and Oklahoma — and the District of Co- 
lumbia are moving in that direction. They 
ha.ve made the commitment to phase in 
free, publicly financed prekindergarten 
for any 4-year-old whose parents want it, 
regardless of their income or work status. 

In £ill three states, public schools may 
offer prekindergarten directly, or private 
schools, community agencies. Head Start 
programs, and nonprofit and for-profit 
child-care centers may provide services, 
as long as they meet state standards. 

Oklahoma districts also can hire 
teachers for placement in non- 
public-school settings. In both 
Georgia and New York state, a 
majority of services are 
now available 
outside the pub- 
lic schools. 

Such pro- 
grams are 
often called 
“universal" 
prekindergjEuten because no eligibility cri- 
teria exist beyond a child’s age. And they 
have often been promoted as a way to 
prepare all children for kindergarten on 
an equal footing. 

But none of the programs is truly uni- 
versal at this point. 

Georgia’s program, which probably’ 
comes closest, currently serves more than 
63,000 4-year-old%. 

When combined with the enrollment in 
Head Start, about 70 percent of the 4- 
year-olds in the state are now in 
some form of publicly subsidized 
preschool. 

While Georgia requires districts 
to offer prekindergarten. New York 
and Oklahoma have left it up to 
districts to decide whether they will 
provide such services with state 
funding. 

' “It’s optional. It’s available to all 
students, if it’s offered," says David R. 
Denton, the director of school readi- 
ness for the Atlanta-based Southern 
Regional Education Board, “and 
that’s a fundamental difference." 

In Oklahoma, just over half of all 4- 
year-olds participate in the program. 



New York serves about one-quarter of its 4 
year-olds. 



Cost an Issue 

One of the biggest issues in deciding to 
make such programs free to all families, 
of course, is cost. New York’s universal 
prekindergarten program was supposed 
to reach every willing district in the state 
this year. But a budget battle in the legis- 
lature left the program with $225 million 
for 2001, instead of the planned $500 mil- 
lion. So 240 districts continue to await 
funding. 

In Tennessee, a gubernatorial proposal 
to set up a state-financed prekinder- 
garten program for all 4-year-oIds within 
five years also fell victim to debates about 
how to pay forit. 

“Money," Denton sums up. “I think 
that’s seriously the main issue." 

Georgia’s program is paid for 
through a state lottery system and 
probably would not exist without it. 
But that may not be an option in 
other states. 

To make high-quality early edu- 
cation available to all chil- 
■ dren from birth to age 5 
whose parents want it 
would likely require a .sli din g- 
fee scale, argues Sharon Lynn 
Kagan, a professor of early-childhood 
and frimily policy at Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University. All but low-income 
families would bear at least some of the 
cost, based on their ability to pay. 

“That’s what Georgia does not do," 
Kagan says. “We don’t have a good model 
for doing that yet." 

“To me, a universal service is some- 
thing that’s available to everybody," says 
Joan Lombardi, the director of the 
Alexandria, Va. -based Children’s 
Project, which seeks to in- 
crease public and private 
spending on children’s ser- 
vices. “I think in early 
childhood, it would be nice 
if the goal was that it 
was free for everybody. 
Getting there is going 
to be a different 
story." ■ 
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Ohio Builds on Head Start Model 



8Y JESSICA LSANDHAM 

More than a decade has passed since 
Ohio bolstered its involvement in Head 
Start by adding $4 million in state money 
to the federal dollars spent on the compre- 
hensive preschool program for poor 
children. 

Since that time, Buckeye State officials 
have fostered an enviable state-federal 
Head Start partnership that reaches 
57,000 children, a number that encom- 
passes nearly all. eligible 3- and 4-year-olds 
in the state, advocates for early-childhood 
education say. 

A total of 21 states and the District of 
Columbia put money directly into the Head 
Start program in 2000, but none more so 
than Ohio, which pumped some $100 mil- 
lion into the program last year alone. 



'Maximizing the Use of Dollars’ 

For the past several years, Ohio has 
stretched its state and federal Head Start 
dollars through a program that encourages 
collaboration between child-care centers 
and Head Start providers. 



Under those partner- 
ships, centers receiving fed- 
eral funding that helps cover 
full-day child-care expenses for 
poor families — those earning 
within 185 percent of the federal 
poverty level — can also receive 
Head Start aid for children whose 
families are at or below 100 percent 
of the poverty level. 

Currently, about 25 percent of Ohio’s 
Head Start pupils are served through 
such collaborative efforts.. 

The child-care centers can then use the 
Head Start resources to provide higher 
salaries and more training for staff mem- 
bers — both critical aspects of high-quality 
child-care programs. 

The centers, in turn, have to meet Head 
Start requirements for providing such ser- 
vices as health screenings and ensuring 
that parents are involved in the program. 

As a result, advocates say, many children 
who would otherwise be ineligible for Head 
Start benefit because the program’s com- 
prehensive services are folded into existing 
child-care centers. 

In addition, by effectively making Head 




Start a full-day program for some students, 
Ohio is better equipped to serve the needs 
of working families still struggling to make 
ends meet. 

That’s a crucial helping hand, given the 
limits on public assistance under the 1996 
federal welfare law, says Mary Lou Rush, 
the interim director of early-childhood ed- 
ucation for the state education depart- 
ment. 

“It’s a way of shoring up the quality of 
child care while maximizing the use of dol- 
lars,” Rush says. “We’re trying to define Head 
Start more as a service than a place.” ■ 



R.l. Adds to Existing 
Child:Care Subsidies 

BY JEFF ARCHER 

When Rhode Island set out to improve the 
way it supports its neediest children, state 
policymakers decided not to reinvent the 
wheel. 

Rather than construct an entirely new sys- 
tem for preschool-age youngsters, they began 
by beefing up and adding to the state’s well- 
established program of child-care subsidies, 
which gives faihihes vouchers to use in pay- 
ing for the services that best fit their needs. 

The expansion started in 1996, when the 
legislature first made the assistance an enti- 
tlement for any family earning less than 185 
percent of the federal poverty level. The 
move was seen as essential for the success of 
concurrent efforts by the state to help move 
people off welfare and into work, 

“If you’re eligible, we’ll serve you;” says 
Reeva Murphy, an official in the state human 
services department. “We couldn’t even 
legally have a waiting list." 

Boosting Access and Quality 

Gov. Lincoln C. Almond, a Republican, 
upped the ante significantly in 1998 with a 
multifaceted initiative called Starting Right. 

The measure set in motion plans to raise 
income eligibility for the subsidy to 250 per- 
cent of the poverty level over the next few 



years. It also hiked the reimbursement rates 
for providers that serve parents who use the 
aid. And it offered state -sup ported medical 
coverage to those who provide center- and 
family-based child care. 

The idea behind the initiative was to boost 
both access and quality. 

Since the launch. of Starting Right, the 
number of children whose parents use the 
subsidies annually has nearly doubled, to 
more than 12,000. 

Meanwhile, directing additional state sup- 
port to those who provide child-care services 
has helped to bolster a workforce tradition- 
ally plagued by low wages and high turnover. 

“We weren’t just satisfied with having a 
safe place for kids to be, but we also wanted 
high-quality services for them," says Eliza- 
beth Burke Bryant, the executive director of 
Rhode Island Kids Count, an advocacy 
group. “And we also recognized that high 
quality means, above all else, that we are 
able to pay wages that begin to take care of 
the people taking care of our children.” 

' At the same time. Starting Right also laid 
the groundwork for expanding the number of 
providers in the state offering comprehen- 
sive services in early-childhood education. 

Grants for Networks 

Under a new grant project, which is part 
of Starting Right. Rhode Island is awarding 
money to networks of providers in local com- 
munities. 

'They are expected to offer programs simi- 
lar to the federally financed Head Start pro- 
gram, through which participating children 



receive a wide range of health, nutrition, ed- 
ucation, and other school-readiness services. 

Last year, the first four networks to re- 
ceive grants began serving about 200 chil- 
dren. Eligibility is limited to families with in- 
comes below 108 percent of the poverty level. 

“There’s tremendous innovation to be 
looked at in Rhode Island,” says Helen 
Blank, the director of early-childhood educa- 
tion at the Washington-based Children’s De- 
fense Fund. “They understood that you have 
to address many parts of the system to make 
this work, both with.parents and with care- 
givers.” ■ 
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tiatives to assist in early care and education * Sparks 
says, “and somewhere between 38 percent and 42 per* 
cent opjpoee it, strictly based on the value judgment that 
a parent ought to stay home and tend to their duldren * 
In North Dakota, for example, state Sen. Dwi^t C. 
Cook, a Republican who serves as the vice chairman al 
the Senate education committee, says; ^Hiere is a large 
element among North Dakota residents that is always 
very concerned about parental control, and people are 
very leery of efibrts to legislate anything in early child- 
hood. They don’t want to expand ^nly-duldlmod (laws] 
to the point where parents’ controls are reduced.* 

In contrast, in most other industrialized nations, en- 
suring the safety axui care of young children is viewed as a 
shared responsibility between parents and the public. A 
recent study of 12 countries belonging to the Oignnizntinn 
for Economic Cooperation and Devel(H>ment found that 
almost aU of them provide nmre extended &mily leave for 
the parents of young (hildren, more generous child-care 
allowances, and greater support for high-quality early- 
childhood programs than does the United States. 

*The dilemma here is that there's no plan,” says Ibach- 
eie Colly’s Kagan. “Our nonsystem is helterekelter. It’s 
just a hodgepodge.* As a result,* she and others suggest, 
while the nation’s spending on early-diildluxxi education 
has gone up, the qiudity may actually be going down. 



Licensing: Basic Protections, But No More 

As the 4- and 5-yeap^lds wake up from their 
naps in the Rainbow Room at the Park Street 
Children's Center, they notice that teacher Janice 
Burch has placed some flashlights and plastic, 
colored lenses on q table, A few children try 
putting one of the lenses on top of a flashlight 
bulb, as they shine it toward the ceiling. “What if 
you put purple and then orangef“asks Emily, a 
dark'haired S-year^old, placing one lens on top of 
the other. “Oh my gosh! Look! It turned pink!* 

Burch reaches into the supply cabinet as more 
children awake. “Oh,*sAe says, “I found three 
flashlights and one more. How many does that 
makeTKai, a high-spirited liitle^ boy in a striped 
T-shirt, points his flashlight toward the ceiling 
and announces, "Fm pretending ifs a spooky 




Ail states provide at least some funding for kindergarten. IWentyfive states pay for aHay klnderg^en 
for districts that ctKiose or are mandated to provide it as does the District of Cohjmbia. 
effort varies across states, from a high of $295 million in fiscal 2002 expentftures In Callfomla to $1.5 
mfifion in Nebraska, 39 states and the District of Columbia finance some sort of prekindergarten Initiative. 
And 21 states and the District of Cdumbla have added money to their federal Head Start aiiocations to 
expand access to the program for poor chikfrea In addHioa 26 states and the District of Columbia provide 
cMid-care tax credits to help families cover the costs of care outside the home. 




Note: Th» CMrict of Columbia li indudad In Qw anafyti*. IbW ftit* cowiMl . 

SOURCE: NaOonel Cantar tor CMdran In Ftoveny, 2000; Cdboatton MM; 2001; National Woman'a Lm Caniar. 2001 



“licensure, by definition in this countiy, is designed 
to provide veiy basic, minimal levels of quality,* says 
Richard M. Clifford, a co-director of the National Cen- 
ter for Early Development and Learning at the Univer- 
sity of Nor& Carolina at Chapel Hill. “If you go into a 
restaurant and it’s licensed, that doesn’t mean the food 
is good. It means it’s not going to make you sick. That’s 
how I see licensing in child care — it provides a floor of 
very basic protections for children.* 

Such licensing standards rarely, if ever, address the 
learning components of early-care and -education set- 
tings. “State licensing standards, for the most part, are 
d^dent in ensuring children get a strong early-leam- 
ing experience,” says Helen Blank, the director of child 
care for the Children’s Defense Fund, a national advo- 
ca^ group based in Washington. 

Even those minimal protections often fail to safe- 



“What we set out to design was a curriculum that, without question, 



was language-deveiopment'oriented. " ERIC J. SMITH, Superintendent, Charlotte-Mecklenburg, N.C., Schools 



house, and ifs spooky in hers* Unprompted, he 
begins to tell a story about a spooky hauss 
"Hey,* says Burch, “can / write your story 
down? Let's get a piece of paper. TkU me your 
story.* As Kai narrates, and Burch begins to 
write, other children gather around the writing 
table to watch and listen. When Kai is finished, 
Burchasksif she can put the story in his "^>ecial 
book,* a three-ring binder she keeps fiyr every 
child to collect samples of his or her work. 

"First, can you read it to us?* Emily asks. The 
teacher reads the story badt, as Kai chimes in 
with more details. 

Traditionally, “quality* in early-^iildhood education 
has meant ensuring that children are cared for in a 
safe and nurturing environment f^te licensing stan- 
dards commonly address group the number cd chil- 
dren per caregiver, and such physical features as the 
hei^t of playground equipment 



guard diildren adequately. Only seven states — Con- 
necticut, Maryland, Massachusetts, New York, North 
Dakota, Or^on, and Vennont~end the District of Co- 
lumbia, for example, adhere to the recommendations 
set by the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children for tyacher-to-child ratios and group 
sizes for both 4-yearK>lds and 18-month-olds. 

In many states, certain settings are exempt from li- 
censure entirely: family child-care bflrrKHi that serve a 
small number of diildr^ preschools that operate only 
a few hours a day, or sites run by religious organiza- 
tions. Nationwide, rou^y 40 percent cd aU early-care 
and early-education programa are exempt from state 
regulations, according to the Education Commission cd 
the States. Moreover, many states frul to enforce their 
licensing requirements adequately. 

Eiiiy-Leanilng Standards 

It's time far literacy eirde in Cathy Presson's 
room at the Double Oaks Pre-Kirtdergarten and 
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-- PARTNERS IN A PROMISE 









“I LIKE HELPING PEOPLE. 
TEACHING THE LITTLE KIDS 



Freddie Cook 
Brooklyn, New York 

Last semester, school was the 
last place 13-year-old Freddie 
Cook wanted to be. He was 
absent so often that he was 
failing most of his classes ~ 
and he didn’t care. 

Today, Freddie has a new 
attitude. His turnaround 
began in The Coca-Cola 
Valued Youth program, as a 
tutor to third -graders who also 
needed help. The program turns 
teenagers who ^re at risk of 
dropping out responsible 
mentors for V°unger students, 
achieving 



rate at keepinj 



kids in school. 



MAKES ME FEEL BETTER 



ABOUT MYSELF.” 













SSVr 










The promise of education is the promise of a better life. Thats why 
The Coca-Cola Foundation partners with educational organizations 
to help keep kids in school - supporting innovative programs, 
scholarships and improved access to opportunity. As people around 
the world strive to improve their fives, we arc proud to be part of their 
stories, and proud to be partners in the promise of educa//on. 
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Sweden Combines 
Learning and. Care 

BY MARY'ELLEN PHELPS OEILY 

Mira Banjac loves her job. Bai\jac is one of 
the 31,000 university-educated preschool 
teachers working in Sweden’s far-reaching 
system of eau’ly-chiJdhood education and care. 

Forty children ages 18 months to 5V4 years 
attend the Forskolan Salen in downtown 
Stockholm where Banjac works. The chil- 
dren are divided into two groups of 20, with 
three teachers p>er group. Banjac spends her 
days working with her young charges on 
everything from social skills to the alphabet. 
But the emphasis, she takes care to note, is 
always on having fun. 

"The basic method for teaching is teaching 
through play,” she says. “We work together 
like a team, and I am more like a guide.” 

Today in Sweden, the concept of combin- 
ing learning and care for even young chil- 
dren is a given. With generous leave benefits 
for new parents and a nationwide system of 
government-supported child-care centers, 
Sweden is widely praised for its attention to 
the needs of its youngest citizens. 

An “ethos (existsl that caring for young 
children is the right thing to do” in Sweden, 
says Sharon Lynn Kagan, a professor of 
early -childhood and family policy at Teachers 
College, Columbia University. Kagan headed 
a research team convened by the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and Develop- 
ment to study Swedish preschools in 1999. 
Her findings were overwhelmingly positive. 

Observers say the Swedes have built a 
comprehensive-care strata because the con- 
cept of early-childhood education is not new 
to them. Swedish policymakers hammered 
out the framework for the nation’s child-care 
system three decades ago, when economic 
and social changes sent more Swedish 
women than ever into the workplace. 

And while the system has undergone 
changes over the years, the commitment to 
government-supported, education-oriented 
care for children from age 1 onward hcis re- 
mained a constant. 

“Swedish parents should not have to 
choose between children and work,” Barbara 
Martin Korpi, a senior adviser in Sweden’s 
Ministry of Education and Science^ says. 

A Year's Paid Leave 

In land mass, Sweden is comparable to 
the stQte of California, while its popula- 
tion— about 8.8 million people — is about the 
size of New Jersey’s. Well-known for its gen- 
erous — or, some would argue, overwhelm- 
ing — array of government benefits, the Scan- 
dinavian country makes no exception when 
it comes to caring for young children. 

Under Swedish law, a parent-cither a 
child’s mother or father — is entitled to up to 
480 days of job-protected leave after the birth 
of a child. Such parents are paid 80 percent of 
their regular wages for the first 360 days they 
are home, and a lower, flatrrate benefit for the 
following 90 days. They receive no pay for the 
final 30 days. In addition, the parent who 
does not stay home is granted one month of 
leave, which he or she must use or lose. 



After the first year, most parents head 
back to work, but the government continues 
to ease their transition. The central govern- 
ment sends money to municipalities which, 
in turn, must provide care for children age 
1 or older whose parents work or are stu- 
dents. The system also makes it a priority 
to serve children deemed to be in particular 
need, such as the oftspring of immigrants or 
low-income parents, and youngsters with 
disabilities. The municipality must provide 
care within three months of a parent’s re- 
quest. 

“Sweden offers the most comprehensive 
and universally high-quality approach to 
serving young children and families, birth 
through the start of formal school, of any 
country I’m aware of,” says Kagan. 

■ According to the Ministry of Education 
and Science, parents pay about 17 percent of 
the cost of their children’s care, while the 
central and local governments pick up the 
rest of the tab. The ministry reports that, in 
2000, 66.1 percent of Swedish children ages 
1 through 5— or about 3 15,000 children — at- 
tended government-supported child-care 
centers. By comparison, about 11 percent 
were home with parents on leave, 10 percent 
were cared for by professional “child min- 
ders," and 1 percent were cared for by a full- 
time stay-at-home mother. The remaining 
children fell into a range of care categories, 
including care by an unemployed parent, 
parents working in shifts, or private care by 
a i:elative or nanny. 

Taxpayers, of course, must foot some hefty 
■ bills for all those benefits. A full-time work- 
ing Swede pays on average 30 percent to 40 
percent in income taxes, while in 1998 — the 
most recent year for which comparisons 
were available — ^Americans paid an average 
of 14.4 percent in federal income taxes. 

In 1996, Sweden made its priorities clear 
when it transferred responsibility for child- 
care programs from the Ministry of Health 
and Social Affairs to the Ministry of Educa- 
tion and Science. Toward that end, the 
Swedish government recently ordered that 
preschool teachers study education for 3*-^ 
years at the university level, up from a man- 
date of three years’ study. 

Swedish preschools also work fn>m a na- 
tional curriculum for children ages 1 
through 5 — a concept that would undoubt- 
edly -prove controversial in the United 
States. Swedish officials say, however, that 
their curriculum is broad and open to inter- 
pretation by local officials. 

"It is not a detEiiled cookbook;" says Mar- 
tin Korpi of the Education Ministry. “It is 
very much a goal-oriented document." 

And, she adds, while preschools place a 
strong emphasis on learning, the object is 
not to.do so in a heavy-handed way. “Chil- 
dren should be allowed to be children. Chil- 
dren should mainly play," Martin Korpi says. 

Over time, the Swedes have refined their 
programs. The nation also began implement- 
ing a voluntary maximum fee for the care of 
young children on Jan. 1. The change was 
made because of concerns that there was too 
much variance in what different municipali- 
ties charged parents, says H&kan Carjsson, a 
political adviser in the central government. 
Labor union officials speak out because they 
want policies that make it easiest for their 
members to work, he says. Parents also play 
a significant role in the policy debate. “T^ey 
are powerful," Carlsson says. ■ 



Family Resource Center in Charlotte, N.C., one 
of three fully dedicated prekindergarten centers 
the school system runs. 

‘We'ne going io learn a new rhyme today" 
Presson tells the 4-year-olds gathered on the 
floor around her. "Look at this picture " she says, 
pointing to a large drawing of "Little Miss 
Muffet" on on easel nearby. "T^ll me what you 
see," After the children discuss the picture, 
Presson reads the rhyme aloud, pointing to each 
word as she recites. 

' "Have you ever eaten curds and whey?”;she 
asks the children. "I wonder what that is?" 
Reaching behind her, she pulls out a bowl of 
cottage cheese and tells the children they can 
taste some after circle time. Next, she reads the 
rhyme again as the class recites along with her. 
"Let's see if there are any rhyming words,” she 
says. "Oh, listen. 'Muffet, tuffet.’ Do they sound 
the same at the end?" The children recite the 
poem once more, clapping when they encounter 
words that rhyme. 

"So these are our rhyming words," says 
Presson. "They sound the same at the end. " 



Now in its fifth year, the Bright Beginnings Pre- 
Kindergarten- Program in the 105,000-student Char- 
lotte-Mecklenburg, N.C., school district serves some 
3,000 educationally needy children in public schools, 
child-care centers, and Head Start programs through- 
out the area. Its goal is to provide children with a lan- 
guage- and literacy-rich curriculum so they will start 
. kindergarten ready to be successful. 

All. participating families receive a home visit be- 
fore the school year begins. In addition, a social 
worker, a child-development specialist, a parent advo- 
cate, and a family educator are assigned to each site 
to work with teachers, children, and families. 

The program’s 750-page curriculum is organized 
>- aroimd children’s books. Yoimgsters diride their time 
among four literacy circles and longer blocks of center 
time, during which they can work individually or in 
small groups on activities that interest them. Through 
a mixture of direct instruction and chi Id -centered play, 
the program stresses the development of such pre- 
reading skills as oral language, positive attitudes to- 
ward print, letter identification, and the relationship 
between letters and their soimds. 

“We were very clear," says Superintendent Eric J. 
Smith. “What we set out to design was a curriculum 
■ that, without question, was language-development-, 
oriented, and we wanted to do that in a way that was 
developmentally appropriate. Everything else was 
secondary." 

Evaluations show that educationally needy 4-year- 
olds who participate in the program enter kinder- 
garten on a par with their less academically needy 
peers, and that they continue to outperform similar 
children who did not participate in the program 
through the end of 2nd grade — the most recent data 
available. 

Few districts or states have launched early-child- 
hood initiatives as ambitious as Bright Beginnings. 
But research about the importance of early learning 
for children’s cognitive and social growth has led some 
states to describe the quality of instruction that 
should occur in preschool settings, at least for pro- 
grams the state subsidizes. 

Almost all states have standards for students in 
elementary school. Only 19 states and the District of 
Columbia lay out specific expectations for kinder- 
gartners. Fifteen states and the District have specific 
standards for prekindergarten. Five more states 
are working on such standards. Only six states — Cal- 
ifornia, Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, 
and Washington — require preschool programs to 
adhere to the standards. Georgia, for instance, de- 
vised a set of educational standards that prekinder- 
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garten classrooms must meet* including a list of ap> 
proved curricula. 

In addition, seven states require their state^subsi* 
dized prekindergEuten programs follow federal Head 
Start standards. Head Start requires local grantees to 
meet an extensive set of performance requirements 
aimed at fostering children’s overall development and 
school readiness. 

Educators are qmck to warn, however, that appropri* 
ate instruction for infants to 5*year-olds does not re- 
semble that for older children. 

’‘Acknowledging the value of preacademic content in 
preschools does not mean that 4-year-olds should be 
taught using the same methods and materials as em- 
ployed for 7-yeapolds,” cautions Grover J. ‘TRuss” White- 
hurst, the assistant secretary for educational research 
sr>d improvement in the U.S. Department of Education. 
‘A pushdown to pre-K of the pedagogy and materials 
us^ in elementary school will likely fail and could ac- 
tually harm young children.” 

W^e no single curriculum or pedag(^cal approach 
can be identified as best for young children, concluded 
the National Research Council in its 443- page book 
Eager to Learn: Educating Our Preschoolers^ children 
tend to learn more and be better prepared for formal 
schooling when they attend well-planned, high-quality 
preschools in which curricular aims are specific and 
delivered. 

The report recommended that all states draft content 
standards for the early years that address areas often 
omitted ftom early-childhood programs, including 
phonological awareness Cunderstanding the sounds 
that make up words), number concepts, methods of sci- 
entific investigation, and cultural femowledge and lan- 
guage. 

States also are mounting eftbrts to improve the qual- 
ity of early-childhood pn^rams, often using a combina- 
tion of federal and state money. At least 4 percent of a 



state’s allocation under the CCDF block grant and 25 
percent of all new Head Start dollars must be spent on 
initiatives to enhance quality. 

Seven states require their state-financed prekinder- 
garten programs to earn accreditation from the Na- 
tional Association for the Education ofYoung Children. 
To earn the voluntary national stamp of approval, pro- 
grams must meet criteria in such areas as staff qualifi- 
cations, curriculum, and teacher-diild ratios. 

In addition, 26 states and the District of Columbia 
offer ‘tiered” or “differential” reimbursement rates for 



“I think the biggest quaiity issue facing 
chiid care is the iack of abiiity to recruit 

and retain quaiified staff/' JOAN LOMBARDI, Director, The Children's Project 



child-care subsidies. Under such policies, providers that 
earn national accreditation or meet criteria specified 
the state can receive more money than normal for the 
children whose enrollment is subsidized. 

Experts point out that such initiatives typically are 
limit^ and fall short of Innoader^scale efforts to move 
the whole system to higher quality. 

If a child-care center serves 100 children and only 15 
receive subsidies, says Adams of the Urban Institute, 
even if those subsidies are raised 10 percent, “that’s not 
going to allow you to pay your teachers a hi^^er salary 
on an ongoing basis. It’s not going to allow you to rnnkfi 
the ongoing, long-term investments that you need to 
make to sustain hi^-quaUty care.” 
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Individual school profiles offer quick access to key facts. Look at schools by type, location, 
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^ Fall 1999 enrollment, grades 9 to 12 

♦ SAT* and ACT scores 

♦ Number of graduates In class of 2000 and number of minority graduates 
^ Postgraduate plans, class of 2000— college, military, work 

^ Special academic offerings — Advanced Placement Program*, £SL, Tech Prep 
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^ Contact information for principal and guidance director 
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Others worry that, in a market-based system, in- 
creasing regulations could raise the price of care for 
needy families and make it more likely that they 
would turn to totally unregulated settings. That's one 
reason many early-childhood advocates stress that 
states should close the eidsting exemptions in their li- 
censing systems as they put in place efforts to ad- 
dress quality. 



Teaching: The Crucial Relationship 

Harvey Bagshaw, a prekindergarten, teacher at 
Merry Oaks Elementary School in Charlotte, 
N.C., is reading to his class from the rhythmic, 
rhyming childrens book Chicka Chicka Boom 
Boom, in which all 26 letters o/* the alphabet race 
one another up a coconut tree, only to end up in a 
heap at the bottom when the tree bends from the 
excess weight. The children, who have heard the 
book before, recite the refrain along with 
Bagshaw to much giggling. 

Suddenly, Matthew, a wiry little boy who can 
barely contain his excitement, shouts out, “This 
dont match with this.“ When Bagshaw asks 
what he means, Matthew comes up and points 
to two of the letters. “This is a little letter n,“ 
explains Bagshaw, “but this is a capital N. 
They*re both N*s“ Matthew studies the 
illustration for a moment, then points to the two 
Z’s in the picture. “It’s a baby,“ he says of the 
lowercase letter. 

As Bagshaw finishes reading the book, a chime 
rings “Oh,“ he says “It’s the mystery box.’* 



Reaching behind him, he pulls out a squan 
^ gift box and shakes it “Something is inside,* he 
says, a look of surprise on his face. “Yeah!“ the 
kids shout, as they proceed, to guess what’s inside 
the package by the sound. After a few minutes, 

Bagshaw reaches in and pulls out a small crate 
containing plastic, magnetic letters. “Letters!* the 
children shout. 

Bagshaw then reaches behind him and pulls . 
out a magnetic board with the image of a coconut 
tree on it. “Look,* he says, “you can do the letters 
up the coconut tree today during center time.* 

"Maybe the really best thing we can 
do is to have children in better shape 
before they start kindergarten." 

WAITER S. GILLIAM. Associate Research Scientist, Yale University Child Study Center 



Unlike many early-childhood educators, Bagshaw has 
a bachelor’s degree in early-childhood education and a 
state teadiing license in birth-K education, both of whidi 
are required for all Bri^t Beginnings teachers. He’s also 
paid on a par with K-12 educators. Before becoming a 
prekindergarten teacher, he spent six years teaching 
kind^arten, and one year teaching 1st grade. 

‘"Ilie biggest difference I find is you have to be 
more developmental” with younger children,’he says. 
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Watch for more details! 



/ oin other charter school professionals at this naticmal conference designed to provide a fonim for 
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THE ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS 



“There’s so much play involved. It’s got to be exciting 
for them. It’s got to hold their interest.” 

Research has found that one of the strongest predic- 
tors of high-quality early-learning programs is the 
preparation and compensation of early-childhood edu- 
cators and their responsiveness and sensitivity to the 
children in their care. The National Research Council 
has recommended that all young children in center- 
based programs be taught by a teacher with a bache- 
lor’s degree and specialized training in early childhood. 

Yet nowhere is the gap between early-childhood re- 
search and reality greater than in the preparation and 
pay of those who work with young children. 

As a nation, the United States pays about as much 
to parking-lot attendants and dry-cleaning workers as 
it does to early-childhood educators. The average an- 
nual salary of child-care workers in 2000 was $15,430. 
Preschool teachers, who typically work with 3- to 5- 
year-olds, don’t fare much better, with annual salaries 
of $19,610 — less than half what the average elemen- 
tary school teacher earns. 

Not surprisingly, given those numbers, turnover 
among early-childhood workers is high, and education 
requirements are minimal. 

Janice Burch, an early-childhood educator at the 
Park Street Children’s Center, was thrilled when her 
daughter decided to follow in her footsteps. 

But despite having completed a double major in 
English and education in college, her daughter earned 
only $6.50 an hour as the director of a child-care cen- 
ter in Pittsburgh. After returning to classroom teach- 
ing in a child-care center following a maternity leave, 
her pay dropped to $5.50 an hour. Today, Burch’s 
daughter is home, caring for her own children. 

“1 think the biggest quality issue facing child care is 
the lack of ability to recruit and retain qualified staff, 
primarily because the whole child-care system is so re- 
source-poor,” says Joan Lombardi, the director of the 
Alexandria, Va. -based Children’s Project, which pro- 
motes greater spending on children’s services. “It’s an 
enormous problem that I don’t think we’ve even begun 
to address.” 

In many states, individuals who work with young 
children are not required to hold any certificate 
or degree, and ongoing training requirements are 
minimal. 

Every state, for example, requires kindergarten 
teachers to have at least a bachelor’s degree and a 
certificate in elementary or early-childhood educa- 
tion. But only 20 states and the District of Columbia 
require teachers in state-financed prekindergartens 
or preschool programs to meet similar requirements. 

With the exception of Rhode Island, no state re- 
quires teachers in child-care centers to hold at least a 
bachelor’s degree and have training in early learning. 
In fact, 30 states don’t insist that teachers in child-care 
centers have any training before they begin work, ac- 
cording to the Institute for Leadership and Career Ini- 
tiatives at Wheelock College in Boston. 

Recently, though, states and the federal government 
have begun to get more serious about the preparation 
of those who work with young children. In 1998, for ex- 
ample, Congress significantly strengthened the educa- 
tion requirements for Head Start teachers. By 2003, 50 
percent of Head Start teachers in each center must 
have an associate’s degree in early childhood. 

A growing number of states also have initiatives ei- 
ther to help providers acquire more education or to 
supplement their wages. The best-known program, 
which began in North Carolina in 1990, is the TEACH 
Early Childhood Project. 

Under TEACH, which stands for Teacher Education 
And Compensation Helps, child-care providers receive 
scholarships to attend school and bonuses or raises from 
their employers when they complete their programs of 
study. The recipients, in turn, commit to working in their 
sponsoring child-care centers for at least another year. 

Since North Carolina launched the program, 
turnover in the state has dropped from 42 percent an- 
nuaUy in 1994 to 31 percent in 1999. An additional 17 
states have since replicated the effort. 

Other models to improve wages and retain people in 
the field have also emerged throughout the country. 



A Variety of Settings for EarlyChildhood Care and Education 



A large proportion of children from birth to age 5 in center-based early-childhood programs attend 
for-profit or nonprofit programs In self-contained settings. Almost as many, 34 percent, are cared for 
in private schools, churches, synagogues, or other places of worship. Only twelve percent receive 
care and education in a public school setting. 



Community center 

4 % 



Private school 

6 % 



Someplace else 
2 % 

College/university 

1 % 




Note: Only children irt center- 
based programs are IrrdudeO 
In Dris analysis. 

SOURCE: O.J.Vbros2 artoWS. 
Barnett. Esrty Can and 
Education Program 
Partidpaiion: t9Qt-t999. New 
Brunswick. N.J., Center ter 
Early Education Research. 
Rutgers University. ZOOt 



Children Attend Variety of Settings 



BY KATHRYN M. DOHERTY 



Although Americans continue to debate 
whether very young children should receive 
care and education outside the home, the re- 
ality is that most already are being cared 
for by people other than their parents for at 
least part of the day. 

About six in 10 children under age 5 in 
the United States, or 11.9 million young- 
sters, now spend time in nonparental care, 
in large part because their parents work. 

According to the latest estimates from the 
US. Census Bureau, 60 percent of the na- 
tion’s children age 5 or younger now live in 
two-parent homes where both parents work 
or in single-parent households where that 
parent is employed. 

Of mothers with infants, the percentage 
that worked outside the home rose from 31 
percent in 1976 to a high of 59 percent in 
1998; it slipped to 55 percent in 2000. 
Among mothers with children at least a 
year old, nearly three-fourths were in the 
labor force in 2000. 

Patterns of preschool and child care over 
the past decade reflect parents’ increasing 
employment. The National Household Edu- 
cation Survey, or NHES, tracks family use of 
child-care arrangements. It shows that most 
infants, toddlers, and preschool-age children 
receive care outside the home before they 
enter school. Among 4-year-olds, almost 70 
percent participated in a center-based early- 
childhood program in 1999, the NHES found. 

From the time of their first birthdays, a 
majority of children now receive care out- 
side the home. 

So where are children spending their 
days before they enter formal K-12 school- 
ing? 

Among children from birth to age 5 who 
have not yet entered school, 38 percent are 
cared for solely by their parents. But the fig- 
ures differ dramatically by age, and trends 



over time show increasing reliance on care 
outside the home. 

Thirty-one percent of 3-year-olds and just 
18 percent of 4-year-olds are cared for ex- 
clusively by their parents, according to the 
1999 survey Just 23 percent of 3- to 5-year- 
olds are cared for only at home, compared 
with about a third of that age group a 
decade ago. 'The survey also found that chil- 
dren are receiving early care and education 
in a variety of settings. 

Among children involved in center-based 
programs, the largest proportion of new- 
borns to 5-year-olds (40 percent) attend a 
for-profit or nonprofit self-contained child- 
care center. Twenty-eight percent are cared 
for in a church or other religiously affiliated 
setting. Only 12 percent of young children 
attend programs located in public schools. 

Twenty-two percent of 3- to 5-year-olds 
are cared for in at least two settings outside 
their own homes in any given week. 

'The type of center-based care families use 
varies by income. Low-income families ap- 
pear to be much more dependent on home 
care and publicly financed settings — such as 
Head Start and school-based preschool pro- 
grams — than better-off families. In part, 
that’s because government programs typi- 
cally target children who are poor or other- 
wise deemed at risk. 

Higher-income families, who are more in- 
clined to use center-based care, are much 
more likely to send their children to 
arrangements in nonpublic schools, which 
on average, cost about $5,000 a year for 
newborns to 5-year-olds in 1999, putting 
them well out of the reach of poor families. 

The NHES survey reveals nothing about 
the quality of child care. Nor do such surveys 
disclose whether the programs that children 
attend have a strong educational element. 
But the sheer numbers of young children 
now in nonparental care make it critical for 
educators and policymakers to pay more at- 
tention to those early-leaming issues. ■ 
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Under North Carolina’s WAGE$ program, child-care 
teachers and directors can earn stipends as their levels 
of training increase and they stay on the job. The state 
also helps pay for health insurance for child -care work- 
ers. Nine states have established such compensation 
packages. 

But while such programs offer a good start, says 
Gilliam of Yale University, they still don’t ensure that 
early-childhood educators are paid commensurately 
with their education and credentials. "1 think it’s an 
economics issue," Gilliam says. “If you’re going to re- 
quire people to be credentialed, you’re going to have to 
pay them salaries to go along with that." 



Assessing Results 

States’ growing investments in the early years, and 
their growing concerns about school readiness, also 
are leading them to revisit the question of bow to 
measure the success or failure of their early-childhood 
initiatives. 

Today, 17 states mandate readiness testing of 
kindergartners as a first step in identifying children 
with special needs or to help plan instruction. Six 
states use kindergarten testing to monitor statewide 
trends in how prepared children are for formal school- 
ing. Fifteen states and the District of Columbia re- 
quire diagnostic or developmental testing of 
prekindergartners. 

At the federal level, new performance measures are 
being used to evaluate the Head Start program, includ- 
ing its impact on children’s math and literacy skills. 

While some believe that greater accountability 
in early-childhood education is inevitable, many 
worry about the pushing downward of a K-12 cur- 
riculum and the inappropriate use of such mea- 
sures — which may include portfolios of children’s 
work, observational checklists, individually adminis- 
tered performance tasks, and parent and teacher 
surveys. 

In 1998, the National Education Goals Panel cau- 
tioned that while assessments are needed to monitor 
trends in early-childhood education and evaluate pro- 
grams, such measures should never be used to make 
high-stakes decisions about individual youngsters, 
whose development is both rapid and sporadic. 

'The goals panel also warned that readiness for school 
requires far more than a set of preacademic skills. It 
also encompeisses children’s cognitive, physical, motor, 
social, emotional, and language development, as well as 
their general approach toward learning. 



A Blueprint for Change 

In the long run, experts say, early care and education 
will improve only if states build the infrastructure to 
support high-quality programs. That means rigorous 
standards and regulations for early-childhood providers 
of all types; an adequate system for training, credential- 
ing, and paying early-childhood teachers; better methods 
for tracking progress and measuring results; and a 
streamlined governance structure. 

Achieving those objectives requires a stable and sig- 
nificant source of money, advocates for early-childhood 
programs say. 

“Any really high-quality progpTcun, regardless of where 
it’s provided, is going to be expensive," argues Clifford of 
the University of North Carolina. “We need to accept the 
fact that it’s expensive to provide these services, and not 
think that we can provide services for 4-year-olds for less 
money than we do for 5-year-olds, because we can’t. It’s 
actually going to cost a little more for 4-year-olds.” 

Several efforts are under way to rethink how the 
United States pays for early care and education, and 
many states are seeking new sources of money to sup- 
port their efforts. 

In 1998, California voters approved a 50-cent tax on 
cigarettes and other tobacco products to help support 
early-childhood initiatives. Arkansas recently enacted 
a new surcharge on beer that is earmarked for child 
care. And Georgia’s prekindergarten program is fi- 



Where Are Children From Birth to 5 Cared For? 



Over the past decade, the proportion of preschoohage children being cared for and educated outside 
the home by adults other than their parents has increased substantially. As of 1999, only 38 percent 
of children from birth to age 5, and less than a quarter of 3* to 5-year-oIds, received care only from 
their parents. Thirteen percent of infants, toddlers, and preschoolers received care from at least two 
sources besides their parents. 




SOURCE: 0.J Vbrou and W.S. Barnen. £arty 
Caw and Edtxatnn Program ParttcipaUon: 
1991-1999. N«w BnxiswicK. N.J., Cante< 
lor Early Education Resaarch. Rutgors 
Univefvty. 2001 



nanced through state lottery proceeds. 

In New Jersey and North Carolina, state courts have 
ordered more spending on early-childhood services for 
disadvantaged youngsters as part of settlements in 
school finance cases. 

“I think that every state in this country should 
develop a vision for what it wants for an early-care 
and -education system — a blueprint. And there should 
be incremental funding going into the system’s differ- 
ent parts every year," Kagan of Teachers College says. 
“If you took roads as an example, there was a plan 
for how we would build an interstate highway system 
in this nation, and little by little, we built toward 
that plan." 

As a first step, suggests Lombardi of the Children’s 
Project, every state should do an early-childhood re- 
view. “They should stop and figure out what they have 
going on already, and where the gaps are, and how the 
pieces fit together," she advises, “because right now we 
have growth, but not planflilness.” 

Some fear, however, that the budget crunch in many 
states could pit services for the youngest children 
against funding for K-12 education. In Michigan, which 
faces a possible shortfall of up to $350 million in the 
state school aid budget for fiscal year 2002, Lindy Buch, 
the supervisor of early childhood and parenting for the 
state education department, says it’s unclear whether 
some of the districts that are expanding their preschool 
programs will continue to do so. 

“Some of these districts are squeezed, and they’ve 
had to make some choices between whether you pro- 
vide Advanced Placement classes for a small number 
of high school students or you reduce class sizes in el- 
ementary school,” she says. “Whether they’ll continue 
with new preschool progprams, I don’t know." 

Some polls from other states show that voters do 
not support financial increases for early-childhood 
care and education if they perceive that it will shift 
money away from the public schools. 

Despite the worsening economic picture late last 
year, many believe that the continued press for better 
academic achievement in the elementary years pro- 
vides an unprecedented opportunity for early care and 
education. “We’ve been so concerned about ensuring 
that our K-12 system gets better," Gilliam of Yale Uni- 
versity says. “Maybe the really best thing we can do is 
to have children in better shape before they start 
kindergarten.” ■ 
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Defining Quality 



States are adding program standards that go beyond 
health and safety to focus on academic knowledge. 



BY LINOA JACOBSON 



E ducation programs for young children have 
always had standards — standards about the 
number of children who can be in the care of 
each adult; standards about locks on doors, 
gates on stairways, and fences around pools. 
Most standards for early-childhood pro- 
grams have focused on health and safety precautions 
rather than academic knowledge and skills. 

But with states spending more on preschool, and poli- 
cymakers becoming more convinced that children's early 
educational experiences will improve later school perfor- 
mance, efforts have increased to describe more explicitly 
what such prc^ams should include and the progress that 
children should make before they enter kindergarten. 

California, for example, is in the process of phasing 
in its Desired Results for Children and Families, which 
consist of four broad goals for children from birth 
through age 14 and two goals for parents. Within the 
desired results are such exp>ectations as ‘^children are 
personally and socially competent.” And under each 
such statement are more detailed indicators that will 
let teachers and providers know whether children are 
reaching those objectives for their ages. 

Those standards will apply to children enrolled in 
child-care and child-development programs that are 
under contract with the California education depart- 
ment, including family child-care homes. If the pro- 
grams don’t meet the standards, they could eventually 
lose their contracts with the state. At present, far more 
independent providers operate in California than those 
with state contracts. 

To accompany the desired results, the state released 
in 2000 the “Prekindergarten Learning and Develop- 
ment Guidelines” for 3- to 5-year-olds. That document 
describes more specifically the steps teachers should 
take to create appropriate classroom environments, to 
work with children who have varying abilities, and to 
foster the development of prereading skills. 

Feedback from providers in the field shows that 
“they feel validated by what’s in there, but they also 
feel challenged,” says Sharon Hawley, an administra- 
tor in the state education department’s child-develop- 
ment division, who also served as a consultant to the 
department when the guidelines were being written. 




Preschoolers play 
dress-up In the 
courtyard at the 
Westwood 

Presbyterian Church 
Preschool In Los 
Angeles during 
"free flow" 
time-when children 
get to choose their 
activities and the 
spaces In which 
they play. 



'A Common Language' 

At Westwood Presbyterian Church Preschool, a Los 
Angeles facility accredited by the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children, director Sylvia 
Henry says the new guidelines confirmed much of 
what the school already includes in its program. 

But in response to the document, she also looked for 
ways to integrate more activities that would strengthen 
the children’s phonemic awareness — the understanding 
that words are made up of small sounds. 

“For us, it’s asking, 'How do we continue to be devel- 
opmental when we know that kids are going to face 
this in kindergarten?’ ” Henry says. 

Because the Westwood preschool is a private pro- 
gram instead of state-financed, compliance with the 
state standards and guidelines is voluntary, as it would 
be for other private programs in other states. 

Nevertheless, the California education department’s 
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child-development division plans to make the docu- 
ments available to anyone caring for preschoolers. Out- 
reach materials are even being drafted for family child- 
care providers and those who are exempt from the 
state licensing system, such as relatives. 

California’s guidelines are also helping to connect 
the early-childhood community to the world of K-12 ed- 
ucation by showing how the skills children acquire 
during prekindergarten relate to what they will be ex- 
pected to learn once they’re in kindergarten, says Mar- 
cia Meyer, the coordinator of child-development pro- 
grams for the Santa Cruz County Office of Education. 

“It has provided us with a common language,” Meyer 
says. “I think it has taken away from the child-devel- 
opment community the fear of push-down academics.” 

Across the country, meanwhile, the Massachusetts 
education department in 2001 introduced a similar set 
of draft standards and guidelines for 3- and 4-year- 
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olds, linked to the state’s curriculum for K-12 students. 

The standards even include such academic areas as 
physics and statistics, but on a preschooler’s level. Chil- 
dren, for example, should explore, observe, and describe . 
the physical changes in liquids and solids. And they are 
expected to experiment with motion and balance by ma- 
nipulating various objects on different surfaces. 

“While the terminology in the guidelines may sound 
sophisticated for preschool children, we feel it is impor- 
tant for teachers to be able to articulate to p>arents and 
to the community the importance of early experiences 
to later academic achievement,” says a draft of the new 
Massachusetts standards document. 



in the Same Direction? 

But even with such activity around standards for pro- 
grams serving young children, little is known about what 
states as a whole are doing. That is why a number of re- 
searchers have recently gathered or are now collecting 
information on state standards for preschoolers. 

For example, the Erikson Institute for the Advanced 
Study of Child Development, a graduate school in 
Chicago, recently collected prekindergarten standards 
and assessments from as many states as possible. Some 
states, Erikson researchers found, have more than one 
set of standards or expectations that apply to preschool- 
age children. 

Another project is being carried out through a collabo- 
ration by Serve, a regional education research and train- 
ing organization in Greensboro, N.C., the Council of Chief 
State School Officers, and the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children, both in Washington. 

Beginning last fall, researchers began collecting stan- 
dards documents — or whatever name the states use — 
and will analyze them for similarities and differences. 
The project will eventually produce a database of state 
learning standards for children from birth throu^ age 
5 and a report that provides conclusions and the impli- 
cations of the trend across the country. 

Catherine Scott-Little, a senior program specialist at 
Serve, says the intent of the project is not to set na- 
tional standards, but instead to find out “whether we’re 
all headed in the same direction.” 

Lastly, the National Center for Early Development 
and Learning, a federally financed research center 
based at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, conducted a 50-state survey of state-subsidized 
prekindergarten. Part of the effort was meant to gather 
information about standards for children in such pro- 
grams.- Richard M. Clifford, a co-director of the center, 
says many states have tried to adapt their K-3 stan- 
dajxls for preschoolers. But, he adds, “people have made 
a real effort not to make them just academic,” 

A separate project of the national center — a six-state 
study of state-subsidized preschool programs — should 
provide some much-needed information on the level of 
quality those programs are providing. 

While information has existed for some years on 
child care, and more recently on Head Start, little has 
been known about what state prekindergarten pro- 
grams are doing. “There is no real study that looks sys- 
tematically across the pre-K world,” Clifford says. 

In general, he says, child-care centers have had lower 
quality than Head Start and pre-K programs. A land- 
mark, four-state project in 1995 — ^known as the “Cost, 
Quality, and Outcomes” study, for which Clifford was 
one of the researchers — found that most care fell in the 
poor to mediocre range, Child-care-center classrooms 
for 3- and 4-year-olds, however, were of higher quality 
than those for infants and toddlers. 

A team of researchers in 1999 released findings fix)m 
the Head Start Family and Child Experiences Survey 
that showed the federal preschool program, in general, 
was providing good-quEility services and preparing chil- 
dren for kindergarten. Using the same rating scale that 
was used in the “Cost, Quality, and Outcomes” study, the 
researchers found that none of the programs they evalu- 
ated scored below “minimum quEility,” Past research in 
his own state of North Carolina, Clifford notes, has con- 
firmed that pattern, with Head Start and preschool pro- 
grams rating higher than child-care centers. 
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MeanwhiJe/ scientific research on how young children 
leam and on the benefits of using certain teaching strate- 
gies has advanced in recent yeeurs. That’s given people in 
the field of early-childhood education greater guidance on 
what makes up a hi^-quality preschool program. 

' In 2000, the National Research Council, an arm of the 
National Academy of Sciences, released Eager to Leam: 
Educating Our Preschoolers. While the 443-page book does 
not advocate one particular curriculum over another, it re- 
views the research on various methods and points to the 
types of learning activities that both engage young chil- 
dren and prepare them for success in elementary school. 

The authors stressed that while developing social 
skills should certainly be the goal of teachers working 
with youngsters, those skills can be built through ac- 
tivities that strengthen children’s cognitive abilities 
and knowledge. Time. for play is also important in the 
preschool classroom, because it can stretch children’s 
imaginations and “provide them with the social and 
self-regulatory skills needed for learning complex in- 
formation,” according to the book. 

At Westwood Presbyterian Church Preschool, a 
racially and ethnically diverse school not far from the 
University of California, Los Angeles, children are 
given “free flow” time during which they can roam 
among three difierent classrooms and the outside play 
yards. Instead of a specific snack time, fruit and crack- 
ers are arranged in baskets on a counter so children 
can grab something to eat when they’re hungry. 

That approach, says Henry, the center’s director, ' 
helps children leam independence and keeps them 
from feeling “like they’re being herded.” 

“They leam to make . lots of choices,” she says. “But if 
a child really wants to work on riding a two-wheeler 
bike, he can spend a lot of time doing it.” 

Creating an environment that encourages children’s 
early-literacy skills is one of the most important respon- 
sibilities for a preschool teacher or a child-care provider, 
the NRC authors noted. Reading to children and allowing 
them to “read” back and verbally expand on the story are 
seen as two essential activities that should be a routine 




part of the day. Materials for “pretend writing” and op- 
portunities to see and experiment with various uses of 
print — such as making a grocery list or a birthday card — 
should also be available, according to Eager fo Leam. 

At the Westwood preschool, Henry’s office also serves 
as a library with a wall of books that are rotated in and 
out of the dassrooms. New poetry books have recently 
been added to the collection because of research show- 
ing that children who memorize poems are better read- 
ers when they start school than other youngsters are. 

The rooms all have book comers and cozy reading 
areas lined with pillows. 

As teacher Carole Barlow gathers her 4- and 5-year- 
olds for a story, just the title of the book, Milton the 
Early Riser, a tale about a young panda who wakes up 
before everyone else, draws the children into excited 
conversation about their sleeping habits. 

And as Barlow leads the 'c^dren through a simple ' 
song about eating apples and bananas, she helps them 
work on their letter sounds by replacing the vowels and 



“There Is no question 
that If the goal Is to 
have low-income 
children ready to learn 
on a par with middle- 
class kids, you must 
use every solid minute 
between birth and age 
5,” says Barbara T 
Bowman, the past 
president of the 
Erlkson Institute for 
Advanced Study In 
Child Development, 
based In Chicago. 



U.S. Military tackles 
Child-Care Quality 

BY KATHLEEN KENNEDY MANZO 

Janice R. Witte has seen both the worst and 
the best of child-care programs serving the 
offspring of military personnel over the past 
24 years. 

The worst included a cold, stark center in 
Baumholder, Germany, where two poorly 
trained staff members struggled to entertain 
and nurture 40 young children with only a well- 
worn Fishei^Price toy farm and a single tricycla 

That was in the late 1970s, ^when Witte 
began overseeing child-care programs for the 
U.S. Army. 

The best, with highly trained and well-paid 
staff members, well-equipped facilities, and 
developmentally appropriate educational pro- 
grams, are as common now as the former ex- 
ample was then. 

From Problem to Model 

Once derided as the “^etto” of child care, the 
system of early-childhood centers serving all 
branches of the US. militaiy has become a na- 
tional model after more than a decade of inten- 
sive reforms and unprecedented resources.- 

“There was a lot of skepticism when the Army 



announced it was taking over child care,” says 
Witte, who now directs the office of children and 
youth for the U.S. ■ Department of Defense. 
Transforming the va^ and disconnected array of 
programs, in which conditions were often de- 
plorable and the problems deep, she says, 
seemed too great a challenge. 

But the coordinated system for all branches 
of the military that emerged from that effort 
is now in many ways outstanding, says Adele 
Robinson, the director of public policy and 
communications for the National Association 
for the Education of Young Children. “It is bet- 
ter than most state systems,” she says, “be- 
cause it really has universal quality stan- 
dards: Teachers have to have a certain kind of 
training, and centers have to be accredited.” 

Participating centers, primarily located on 
military bases, must meet the rigorous require- 
ments that resulted from the Military Child 
Care Act of 1989. 

Now, nearly all the 800 centers that serve 
more than 170,000 military children worldwide 
meet strict safety standards and have earned ac- 
creditation from the NAEYC. 

The programs must use developmentally ap- 
propriate activities and materials. The system’s 
nearly 10,000 child-care workers go through 
training before setting foot in a classroom, and 
about one-fourth have gone beyond that require- 
ment and earned at least a Child Development 
Associate credential. 

Jobs that paid workers in some locations 
less than $1 an hour two decades ago now av- 
erage more than $10 an hour. Turnover has 
dropped from as high as 300 percent annually 



to about 30 percent, in a system that draws 
many workers from within the highly mobile 
military community. 

“One of the most important things that they 
did overall was approach this systemically and 
look at what eire all the pieces needed to improve 
the child-care system," says Nancy Duff Camp- 
bell, the author of “Be All That We Can Be: 
Lessons From the Military for Improving Our 
Nation’s Child Care System,” a report published 
in 2000 by the National Women’s Law Center. 

“They also recognized that unless you train 
and pay providers well, you are not going to have 
quality,” she says. 

The military child-development system serves 
the largest number of children of any employer 
in the country, according to the Defense Depart- 
ment. The system meets about 58 percent of the 
projected need for care. 

Over the past several years, officials have 
been working to bring more home-based 
providers into the fold, a task that has proved 
more time-consuming because of the strict train- 
ing and safety standards the military requirea 

Several states are turning to the military 
model to improve their own child-care systems, 
according to Campbell. In Pennsylvania, for ex- 
ample, legislation was introduced last fall to en- 
courage child-care providers to tackle the issue 
of quality 

“The military model is really attractive be- 
cause it looks at the child-care program as a sys- 
tem,” says Sharon C. Ward, the director of child- 
care policy for Philadelphia Citizens for Children 
and Youth, a group that has been pushing for 
the legislation for two years. ■ 
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consonants with different letters. 

To the children, it*s a silly song about “beating bapples 
and bananas” that gets them giggling. But to the teach- 
ers, it helps the youngsters become familiar with the 
sounds theyTl ne^ to know when they begin reading. 



'No Magic Bullets' 

In addition to writing academic standards for 
preschoolers, many states are increasingly involved in 
literacy initiatives directed toward younger children. 

States’ strongest literacy efforts in recent years have 
focused on improving the reading abilities of children 
in the primary grades. But many states are also im- 
plementing programs designed to give children the lit- 
eracy experiences they need long before they enter 
school. For the most part, those have been family-liter- 
acy programs to improve the skills of both poor chil- 
dren and their parents. But some states are also be- 
ginning to target child-care providers and preschool 
teachers with information and training opportunities. 

In its annual “State Developments” report on child 
care and early education, the Washington-based Chil- 
dren’s Defense Fund says “it is critical that, as these ini- 
tiatives grow, they move beyond efforts that involve 
solely traditional prekinder^rten and Head Start set- 
tings and readi out to the broader child-care community.” 

“This is at very different stages in difierent states,” says 
Adele Robinson, the director of public poli{y and (»mmu- 
nications for the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. She adds that those efforts are often 
being provided by a variety of agencies and are often paid 
for by a mix of state, federal, and private money. 

A list of activities in Vermont provides an example of 
just some of the early-reading programs that are active 
in the states. ^A^th corporate grants and donations, Bom 
to Read — a program initiated by the American Library 
Association in which babies and young children receive 
books from their health-care providers — reached 7,000 
children in the state last year. Some local libraries pre- 
sent story times for babies, toddlers, and preschoolers. 

The state receives about $1.2 million in federal 
money to offer Even Start, a family-literacy effort de- 
signed to help both children from low-income families 
and their parents. And the Vermont Center for the 
Book, a nonprofit organization, offers early- literacy 
programs designed to be used by early-childhood 
teachers and child*care providers. Vermont also has a 
variety of professional-development efforts aimed at 
those who work with young children. 

While early-literacy skills are a critical foundation 
for future learning, teachers should also seek to de- 
velop young children’s other academic skills as well, 
Eager to Learn recommended. 

Children should have plenty of time to explore 
mathematic and scientific principles, the book said. 
Young children, studies show, are capable of grasping 
more advanced concepts than previously thought, and 
preschool programs should allow them to experiment 
with measuring and predicting and with cause-and-ef- 
fect relationships. 

“We are so lucky that we have so many materials,” 
says Irma Ortiz, a teacher at the Westwood preschool, 
as she puts plastic coins into a play cash register to get 
the table ready for a child’s birthday party. 

While traditional items such as easels, paint, blocks, 
puppets, and dress-up clothes are constant fixtures in 
the preschool’s somewhat cluttered rooms, teachers 
also have access to cabinets filled with hands-on mate- 
rials for mathematics and other activities. The chil- 
dren are introduced to new tasks almost every day. 

After reviewing the research, the authors of the NRC 
report concluded that a direct-instruction method was 
no more effective than allowing children to have more 
freedom in the classroom. Using a variety of instruc- 
tional techniques seemed to be the best approach. 

“There are no magic bullets, no right curriculum, or 
best pedagogy,” the authors wrote, “We know that chil- 
dren can learn a great deal in the care of an adult who 
is tuned into the child’s current level of development 
and his or her developmental challenges.” 

In fact, Barbara T. Bowman, the past president of 
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The Work Sampling System 
4th Edition'’ 

WSSAth Edition is an instructional 
assessment that helps classroom teachers 
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Get Ready to Read!, an initiative of 
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to strengthen young children's 
literacy skills. 
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the Erikaon Institute and the chairwoman of the nrc 
panel that wrote Ba^er to Learn, says one finding firom 
the book that she believes is not receiving enough at- 
tention is the importance of the relationship between a 
child and the preschool teacher. 

"I think that is such ah important part: whether the 
child wants to please the teaser," Bowman says. 

According to the book, “Children with more positive 
teacher-child relationships appear more able to exploit 
the learning opportunities available in classrooms, con- 
struct positive peer relationships, and adjust to the de- 
mands of formal schooling." 

Most states are implementing preschool policies for 
4:year-olds and sometimes 3-year-olds, Bowman says, 
but 2-year-olds — even though they were considered in 
Eager to Learn — ^have not received much attention. 

“There is no question that if the goal is to have low- 
income children ready to learn on a par with middle- 
class kids, you must use every solid minute between 
birth and age 5," she says. 



The Role of Accreditation 

Of course, standards for high-quality early-childhood 
programs existed long before the U.S. Department of 
Education gave the National Research Council money 
to study the issue. The National Association for the Ed- 
ucation of Young Children, a professional association 
for the early-childhood field, has standards for pro- 
grams that seek to be accredited by the organization. 

In fact, seven states require their pr^K programs, or 
other centers receiving state support, to be accredited 
or to be working toward accreditation. 

The NAEYC standards cover how the environment is 
prepared for children, such as whether the classrooms 
arc welcoming and the toys and materials are appropri- 
ate for the age group. They also stipulate the group sizes 
and the number of children per adult in the classroom. 
For example, accredited programs have two teachers for 
evei 7 group of children, and groups of children range 
from six to eight for infants to 16 to 20 for 4- and 5-year- 
olds. The standards also emphasize teacher preparation 
and require staff members to have special training in 
child development or early education, as well as ongo- 
ing access to professional-development opportunities. 

“Better-qualified teachers are a proxy for better 



Promoting High-Quality Early Care and Education 




State requires pre-K programs 
to be accredited by NAEYC (3) 

State has a tiered reimbursement' 
system for child care (23) 

I I State requires NAEYC 

accreditation' and has a tiered 
reimbursement system (4) 

I I State does not require pre-K 
accreditation or have a tiered 
reimbursement System (21) 



A number of states are adopting regulations and incentives to improve the quality of early*childho'od education. - 
Seven states require all prekindergarten programs to meet the accreditation standards of the National 
Association for the Education of Young Children. Twenty-six states and the District of Columbia have tiered 
reimbursement systems to provide added funds to child-care programs that meet high-quality standards. 
According to the Children’s Defense Fund, such systems generate between $11 and $127 In extra income per 
■ month per child in center-based care. 

Noto; The Oistrld ot Cotumbie is inciuded in the analysis. Total stats count=Si . 

. SOURCE: National Association for lh« Education et Young Oiitdtsn. 2001 ; Chfldren'a Defense Fund. 2001 



things happening in the classroom," says Anne 
Mitchell, an' early-childhood consultant in Climax, N.Y. 

Teachers should also have time for planning, by 
NAEYC standards, and the program should offer a bal- 
ance of outdoor and indoor activities. Finally, programs 
are open to parents and value their input about chil- 
dren’s development. 

While the NAEYC serves as an authority on designing 
high-quality programs, the organization — unlike other 
professional groups in education — has been reluctant 
to set standards for what children should know and do 
at certain stages. 



In Massachusetts, 
Local Collaboration 



BY JOHN CEHRINC 

Riverway Early Learning Center in 
Lawrence, Mass., exemplifies the state’s ap- 
proach to providing high-quality care for its 
youngest children by encouraging collaboration 
at the local level. 

The center runs programs sponsored by 
seven different agencies that provide compre- 
hensive child- and family-development services 
for pregnant women and for children up to age 
5 who are not yet eligible for kindergarten. 

Riverway grew out of the ideals of the state's 
major preschool Lnitiative, Community Partner- 
ships for Children. CPC promotes flexibility in 
providing services for preschool-age children 
through public schools. Head Start programs, 
community ‘based child-care centers, and family 
child-care homes. 

The program, which is financed through the 
state education department, is part of Massa- 
chusetts’ broader school improvement efforts. 
Some 332 out of the state’s 351 cities and 
towns are involved in the CPC program. 



Each local program has a lead fiscal agent — 
a school district, a Head Start agency, or a li- 
censed child-care provider— that is responsible 
for financial reporting and program monitoring. 
Local councils, made up of representatives firom 
Head Start, the public school system, faith- 
based organizations, and other groups, make 
policy and design programs that govern the 
partnerships in participating communities. To 
ensure high quality in the collaborations, the 
state requires all partidpating prekindergarten 
programs to seek accreditation from the Na- 
tional Association for the Education of Young 
Children, based in Washington. All family-care 
providers have or must seek a Child Develop- 
ment Associate credential. Preschool programs 
offered through the public schools must meet 
state education department standards. 

Draft guidelines for preschool curricula, 
based on the state’s K-12 curriculum frame- 
works, have been approved by the state board 
of education. Teachers will be required to docu- 
ment that they are using the guidelines in 
planning and evaluating curriculum activities. 

. A few years ago, local council members in 
Lawrence wanted to increase the number of 
preschool slots. The city had a waiting list of 
more than 300 children. Council members, who 
individually ran early-childhood centers, did 
not have the space to open new classrooms. 



The Lower Merrimack Valley Regional Em- 
ployment Board stepped up to help by donating 
a 15,000-square-foot space that had b«n vacant 
for more than 
12 years. With 
money pro- 
vided by 
the CPC 
program, 

the council voted to team 
up with such agencies as the YMCA, 
an Early Head Start program, and 
the Lawrence public schools to use 
the space to open a new early-child- . 

hood center in 1999. cj 

With a budget of $4.9 million, the center of- 
fers, among other programs, services to more 
than 500 children and professional develop- 
ment to 67 early-childhood workers through an 
associate's degree program. 

“The center has beei^ a tremendous success, 
and it was only through this collaborative pro- 
gram that it could have been bom,” says Julie 
Tetreault, the program director of the Greater 
Lawrence Community Partnerships for Children 
Program. 

“The advocacy community is really growing 
there,” says Adeie Robinson, the public policy di- 
rector for the NAEYC. “It's one of the states that 
has connected both access and quality.” a 
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States Try to Specify What Young Chiidren Should Learn 



BY SCOTT SPICER 

What should children be expected to know and 
to leam before they arrive at school? Despite an 
increasing body of research suggesting that chil- 
dren’s early experiences are important to their 
ability to succeed in school, the debate persists 
about just what adults should expect from very 
young children and when. 

For some, the idea of setting 
» standards for preschool is a sign 
that educators and caretakers 
are taking seriously the impor- 
tonce of the early years for de- 
veloping preliteracy, science, and 
mathematics skills, as well as 
ensuring healthy social and 
emotional development. 

For others, though, the very 
term “preschool standards” con- 
jures up thoughts of 3- and 4-year- 
olds under academic pressure, sitr 
ting through lessons and taking 
tests instead of eixjoying, and 
learning from, unstructured play. 

Today, of the 39 states plus the 
District of Columbia that finance 
preschool programs, 16 have stan- 
dards for preschool in place. And 
six of those states — California, 

Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, 

Michigan, and Washington — re- 
quire that preschool programs ad- 
here to those standaids. 

But no state with preschool 
standards currently uses them 
to hold preschool children responsible or ac- 
countable for their performance, as is sometimes 
the case with K-12 standards. Rather, the stan- 
dards are meant to help teachers diagnose 
weaknesses in pupils’ knowledge and abilities so 
they can address them at an early stage — before 
the children enter kindergarten or 1st grade. 



Varied Content, Specificity 

Across the states, preschool standards take 
many forms and vary greatly in their level of 
detail. In some cases, state preschool standards 
lay out the expectations for the programs and 
what opportunities they must offer children. 
Other states have set standards that describe 
what preschool children should be able to do. 



Washington state’s Early Childhood Education 
and Assistance Program, for example, centers its 
expectations on what preschools should teach, 
mandating that the curriculum include opportu- 
nities for children to engage in “active lean^g 
for decisionmaking and problem-solving.” 

In contrast, the standards of the Maryland 
Model for School Readiness focus more on what 
children should know, emd provide indicators for 



Slates With Early-Childhood Standards | 



leam about their surrounding world: “Children 
will investigate and describe the states of matter 
(solids and liquids); children will recognize char- 
acteristics of different seasons; children will par- 
ticipate in activities to explore the Earth (rocks, 
soil, air) and sky (clouds, sun, moon, stars).” 

In contrast, Connecticut’s standards under- 
score the thought processes and cognitive 
skills children should develop as they gain con- 



Curriculum or content requirements 
for state^financed prekindergarten and 
early*childhood education are Intended to 
help all children $tart school ready 
to learn. Twenty states and the 
District of Columbia currently have, 
or are drafting, prekindergarten 
curriculum or content standards. 

Six of those states—California, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, Michigan, 
and Washingtorwequire prekindergarteq 
programs to use the standards. 




I Slate has specific curriculum/ 
content standards for pre-K ( 16) 



I [ State has not set specific pre-K 
curriculum/content standards (30) 



Not*;Th* DistTlct o( ColunWilaisIndudaclin analysis. Total state count^t. 
SOURCE: Efikaon Institute, updaiod by Education Weak, 200t 
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how to assess whether they are meeting the ex- 
pectations. One of Maryland’s 20 early-childhood 
standards, for example, states that “the child ap- 
plies mathematical concepts in formal and infor- 
mal learning situations.” The expectation is fol- 
lowed by examples of children’s activities that 
would constitute meeting that standard. 

Preschool standards vary not only on where 
expectations lie, but also in the content of 
those expectations. Some standards zero in on 
the basic knowledge children need to acquire; 
others begin to address more complex cognitive 
skills. And some states’ standards focus more 
than others’ on social development and the fos- 
tering of positive attitudes toward learning. 

Georgia’s preschool standards in “scientific de- 
velopment,” for instance, emphasize some of the 
basic facts and concepts preschoolers should 



State is drafting pre-K 
curriculum/content standards (5) 



Crete knowledge. Connecticut’s standards for 
mathematical/scientific thinking require that 
preschool children “ask questions about and 
comment on observations and experimenta- 
tion; use language that shows understanding 
of scientific principles to explain why things 
happen; engage in a scientific experiment vrith 
a peer or with a small group.” 

Social and emotional skills are important 
features of preschool standards in Connecticut- 
and Maryland. Connecticut’s emphasize con- 
flict-resolution skills in young children. Mary- 
. land’s include expectations for how children 
will develop and function both as individuals 
and as part of a group. Preschoolers in Mary- . 
land, for instance, are expected to “attempt ' 
new experiences independent!)^ and to “perse- 
vere in activities independently.” ■ 



“The standards discussion is not going to go away,” 
says Barbara A. Wilier, the deputy executive director of 
the organization. “But a number of people are still 
rightfully concerned about how standards will be used.” 

Meyer, firom California’s Santa Cruz County Office of 
Education, says she understands that position. To peo- 
ple who work in the preschool field, she says, standards 
communicate the “assumption that all children 
progress at the same rate, while there actually is a 
wide range of what is normal.” 

Other State Efforts 

Aside firom setting standards and writing curricula, 
states are also using a variety of other tools to encour- 
age child-care .and preschool programs to improve and 
even to achieve accreditation. 

“People are coming at this from different points of 
view,” the University of North Carolina’s Clifford says. 



This is all part of an evolution of gettii^ toward some 
system that we have been totally lacking.” 

Twenty-six states and the District of Columbia have 
instituted what are known as tiered or differential re- 
imbursement rates. That means a center that goes 
above and beyond state licensing standards or earns 
accreditation will receive more money from the state 
for the children it serves whose tuition is at least partly 
covered by child-care subsidies. Under those programs, 
centers can receive anywhere fi*om 5 percent to about 
40 percent above the market rate. 

Research on such policies, conducted by William T. 
(aonnley Jr, a professor of public policy at Geoigetown 
University, shows that they can encourage program di- 
rectors to seek accreditation. For example, differential 
reimbursement boosted the number of accredited cen- 
ters in New Jersey by 33 percent in a single year. 

“Clearly, they have the ability to influence the behav- 
ior of day-care-center directors, especially when the mon- 
etary reward to child-care providers equals or exceeds 15 
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district efficiencies. 

Our easy-to-use solutions include: 

• Student management systems and 
teacher gradebooks 

• Instructional and curriculum 
management solutions 
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human resources management and 
procurement 

Powerful, comprehensive solutions that 
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Comprehensive Services for Prekindergarten Children 



The great majority of the 39 states plus the District of Columbia that subsidize prekindergarlen programs 
require that children receive visior^hearing tests, mental* or physical-health referrals, or provide 
Immunizations to children. About haif.the states with pre*K programs require family caseworkers or 
outreach to families in the form of home visits as part of the program, 

40-1 




Programs required to Prograrps required to provide Programs require on-site tamity 

provide meals/nutrition physical/mental-health referrals caseworkers or home visits 



Note: Tho District o> Columbia is induded in the analysb. Total state ooisitBSi . 

SOURCE: Gltiam. 2000: updated by EPUatton 2001 

Programs Address the Whole Child 

BY LINDA JACOBSON 



Young children develop in many different 
ways. But leaps in one area — a slew of new 
vocabulary words, perhaps — are often fol- 
lowed by frustratingly slow steps in others,- 
such as shyness around new children or a 
refusal to be toilet trained. 

That’s why experts stress that a strong 
program of early-childhood education should 
not only encourage children’s cognitive 
growth and knowledge of basic concepts, but 
also pay attention to their nutritional needs, 
their social and emotional health, and other 
aspects of their physical development. 

Since the 1960s, the best example of such 
a comprehensive approach has been Head 
Start, the federally subsidized preschool pro- 
gram for children from low-income families. 
While some states make limited attempts to 
provide additional services to young chil- 
dren, the vast majority, don’t come close to 
following the Head Start model. 

Besides receiving an educational experi- 
ence in the classroom, Head Start children 
receive medical and dental care and are 
served at least one nutritionally balanced 
meal each school day. Head Start’s program- 
performance standards specify points at 
which children should be screened and fol- 
low-up evaluations should occur. 

Parents are expected to volunteer in Head 
Start classrooms as well as serve on com- 
mittees and councils that make decisions 
about the program. Family-support ser- 
vices, such as employment counseling and 
referrals to other professionals, are also 
part of the program. 

Because Head Start was conceived as 
more than an educational program, support- 
ers are opposed to moving it out of the U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services 
and into the Department of Education — a 
proposal made by President Bush that is 
likely to be debated during next year’s reau- 
thorization process. While administration of- 
ficials have said they don't intend to jeopar- 
dize the nonacademic part of the program, 
many advocates are concerned those ser- 
vices would be threatened. 

‘'It is essential to understand that in order 
for children to excel in cognitive skills, the 



whole child must be nurtured,” says a recent 
position paper from .the National Head Start 
.Association, 

Where States Stand 

An early evaluation of preschool services 
for poor children by the Department of Edu- 
cation found that Head Start programs were 
far more likely to pxxxvide supportive services 
than either school-sponsored programs or 
preschools in child-care centers were. 

As state-financed preschool programs 
have expanded throughout the country in re- 
cent years, though, interest in the services 
Head Start provides has increased. 

The most recent examination of the issue 
comes from Walter S. Gilliam, an associate 
research scientist at the Yale University 
Child Study Center. After surveying state 
pre kindergarten programs, he concluded in 
a 2000 paper that “whereas Head Start pro- 
grams eure mandated to provide comprehen- 
sive services to all enrolled children and 
families, state-funded preschool programs 
are inconsistent in their delivery of these 
services.” 

His study of state-financed programs 
found that about half provided some com- 
prehensive services,, such as health referrals, 
hearing and vision screenings, and meals, 
but fewer had family caseworkers on site or 
conducted home visits. 

Oregon is one state in which children in 
the state pretdndergarten program receive 
the same level of comprehensive services as 
those in Head Start. By law, the state-subsi- 
dized program must meet the Head Start 
performance standards for health screen- 
ings, nutrition, smd parent services. 

Since 1989, the state has operated a Head 
Start program alongside the federal one. To- 
gether, the two serve about half the eligible 
children in the state. 

“We know that if you want to. impact the 
life of a young child, you cannot do that in 
isolation,” says Anita McClanahan, the di- 
rector of early-childhood-education programs 
for the Oregon education department. ■ 
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percent,” Gormley writes in a recent paper. Such policies, 
he adds, are a more effective way to encourage accredita- 
tion than requiring programs to meet those standards. 

“A mandate to seek accreditation could result in half- 
hearted efforts that ultimately fizzle,” he writes. 

Gormley also points out, however, that it is the better 
centers that seek accreditation, and that tiered reim- 
bursement rates should not be considered a replacement 
for stricter licensing standards and stronger monitoring 
^^stems for centers. “Differential reimbursement may do 
little to improve the quality of centers that need im- 
provement the most,” according to his study. 



'Rooted In the Marketplace' 

A related trend that has emerged in recent years is 
that of rating systems for early-childhood programs. 

Borrowing from the common practice of making 
school report cards available to the public, the ratings 
are meant to inform parents about quality and ulti- 
mately put pressure on child-care centers to improve. 

“It’s rooted in the marketplace metaphor, recognizing 
that parents are severely handicapped when m akin g 
child-care choices,” Gormley says. 

New findings from the National Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development's ongoing “Study of 
Early Child Care and Youth Development” show that 
peu'ents often m^e decisions about child care based on 
the convenience of the site or the provider, rather than 
quality factors. Mothers experiencing stress over such 
matters as income, work hours, or family situations 
were even more likely to choose diild care that was the 
most convenient, but was also often of low quality. 

One of the first states to implement such a rating 
system was North Carolina, but it offered only two rat- 
ings: A and AA In 1999, the state legislature replaced 
that program with a five-star rating system for both 
center-based and family child care. Programs with one 
star meet the minimum licensing standards set by the 
state; stars are added as the educational level of the 
staff increases, as classroom environments receive 
higher ratings, and as the staff-to-child ratio improves. 

“This allows programs to make incremental steps, to 
work on one dimension at a time,” sa)rs Susan Russell, 
the executive director of the Child Care Services Associ- ' 
atioQ, a nonprofit child-care agenty in Chapel HiU, N.C. 

A study on the rating system, conducted by the 
Frank Porter Graham Child Development Center at 
the University of North Carolina at Clmpel Hill, found 
that the ratings were an. accurate indication of.the 
quality of an early-childhood program. A center with a 
three-star rating, for example, reported higher staff 
turnover and lower wages for teachers than those with 
four- and five-star ratings. Ratings not only serve as a 
guide to parents; they are also tied to the reimburse- 
ment level providers receive for subsidized children. 

Colorado and Kentucky are using similar programs 
to give centers and providers the incentive to improve. 

*The state of the industry has been so poor that a dis- 
ciplined and concentrated effort to improve a setting is 
bound to be successful,” says Douglas Price, a former 
bank president who founded Eklucare Colorado, an ini- 
tiative to raise the quality of early-childhood programs 
that is now operating in four counties and reaching 
about 1,500 children. Through Eklucare, centers receive 
tedinical assistance with the aid of “site coaches,” who 
help them work on weaker areas of their programs. 

The effort, which is being evaluated by the Santa 
Monica, Calif -based RAND Corp., has already led to 
lower turnover rates and higher morale among teach- 
ers, Price says. “You get this culture of performance,” he 
says. “Training itself has a positive benefit.” 

The hope among experts and advocates of early- 
childhood education is that through such improve- 
ments, the public will eventually demand excellent 
early-leaming experiences for all children. 

Tyking about North Carolina’s five-star s}^tem, Rus- 
sell says people are beginning to pay attention to the 
ratings of centers in their communities. "This is another 
way to.raise the bar,” she sa}^. “As you see the scores im- 
prove, you begin to ask, ‘If 95 percent of the state is at a 
two-star level, why can’t we move to a three?* ” ■ 
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Janice Burch, a child’’ 
care teacher 
In RocKvIlle.^Md., 
relaxes with daughter 
Rebekah Robinson 
and 2’year*old 
grandson Justin 
at the Robinsons' 
home In Shelocta, Pa. 
Robinson also worked 
as an early-chlldhopd 
educator, but quit 
her job because 
of the low pay. 



Nurturing Caregivers 



Loy^ pay, minimal training requirements, and high 
turnover characterize those who care for preschoolers. 

BY LINDA JACOBSON 






igh staff turnover, low pay, and a dead-end 
career path are what those who care for 
and teach young children in Illinois can 
look forward to. 

Researchers at National-Louis Univer- 
sity detailed those conclusions in a report 
last summer, as well as finding that only one-fifth of 
the more than 330,000 preschoolers in the state were 
attending programs in which teachers were required 
to have a four-year degree and be certified. 

Another 330,000 children younger than 5 were in 
informal child-care settings where no staff qualifica- 
tions were necessary, according, to the study, by the 
Center for Early Childhood Leadership on the uni- 
versity's Wheeling, 111., campus and the Illinois Net- 
work of Child Care Resources and Referral Agencies. 

Much of the same can be said about almost every 
other state. 

At what experts say is one of the most important 
times for learning in a child’s life, children at the 
preschool level often have teachers who are required to 
have no more than a high school education and a few 
hours of training. 

Yet research shows a connection between the readi- 
ness of children for school and the formal education £ind 
specialized early-childhood training of classroom teach- 
ers, and how well they're compensated. 

Based on the strength of the research, the National 
Academy of Sciences has recommended that children 
in center-based programs be taught by a teacher with 
a bachelor’s degree as well as special training in 
early-childhood education. 

“Sadly, there is a great disjunction between what is 
optimal pedagogically for children’s learning and de- 
velopment and the level of preparation that currently 
typifies early-childhood educators," the academy said 
in a 2000 report. 



“You are not going to find another field that is as 
stran^ly configured in terms of what is required," says 
Pamela 0. Fleege, the vice president of the National As- 
sociation of Early Childhood 'Teacher Educators and an 
associate professor of childhood education at the Uni- 
versity of South Florida in Tampa. “You can enter into 
the field with little or no training whatsoever It can be 
a really scary thing for parents." 

In fact, 30 states don’t insist that teachers in child- 
care centers have any training before they begin 
working in a classroom, according to the Institute for 
Leadership and Career Initiatives at Wheelock Col- 
lege in Boston. 

'What’s more, those who already hold a degree or 
continue their training in early-childhood education 
are often not rewarded for the time they spent to im- 
prove their knowledge and skills. 

Working with young children is often a minimum- 
wage occupation, and low pay forces many employees 
to seek employment in K-12 schools or leave the field 
altogether. 

“Low pay for early-childhood educators continues 
to discourage qualified teachers from entering the 
field, and wide disparities in qualifications and com- 
pensation lead to high turnover rates," says Paula J. 
Bloom, a co-author of the report on Illinois and the 
director of the National- Lou is early-childhood center. 
“People working in Starbucks make more than many 
of the professionals educating our youngest children." 

The Washington-based Center for the Child Care 
Workforce, which tracks wages and working condi-- 
tions in the child-care and early- education field, re- 
ported in 1998 that salaries had risen little over a 
nine-year period. 

Annual turnover rates, meanwhile, had improved 
somewhat since 1988, but the average rate at the cen- , 
ters in the five cities studied remained at 31 percent. 
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In addition, a 2001 study focusing on centers in 
three northern California counties— conducted by 
the same group — found that three-fourths of the 
teachers and 40 percent of the top administrators 
who worked at a center in 1996 were no longer on 
the job four years later. 

In contrast, while turnover among new teachers in 
K-12 schools can approach levels that are similar to 
those in early-childhood education, overall turnover 
among public school teachers is much less, around 10 
percent annually. 

The 2001 California study also found that the re- 
placements at the child-care centers were not as 
well-educated. About half the former teachers had 
four-year degrees, while only one-third of the new 
teachers had earned one. 

And the researchers found that teachers in the 
three counties — Santa Cruz, Santa Clara, and San 
Mateo — were more likely to stay at their j 9 bs if they 
were paid higher wages and if ^ey . worked with col- 
leagues who were college-educated and trained in 
child development. 

Teaching in a preschool program, instead of a cen- 
ter that also accepts infants and toddlers, might 
bring someone a higher salary. 

According to the federal Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, the average annual salary for preschool teachers 
in 1999 was $19,610, about $4,000 more than the 
amount earned by those who identified themselves 
as child-care workers. 

A survey of state prekindergarten programs, con- 
ducted by Walter S. Gilliam and Carol H. Ripple of 
Yale University, shows that pre-K programs also 
have hi^er expectations of their teachers. 

About half the state-financed pre-K programs 
Gilliam and Ripple studied required teachers to have 
a bachelor’s degree in early-childhood education or 
development. ’ 

Researchers at the Washington-based Urban In- 
stitute, in a paper released last year on worker-com- 
pensation issues, noted that one strategy for improv- 
ing wages is to put state prekindergarten teachers on 
the same salary schedule as public school teachers. 

But even if that happens, pre-K teachers still 
might not feel respected as professionals. Barbara T. 

Bowman, the past president of the Erikson Institute 
for Advanced Study in Child Development, a gradu- 
ate school in Chicago, says she sees little evidence 
that preschool teachers — including those who teach 
in a public school-based program — are accepted into 
the larger K-12 community. 

Child Development Associate Credential 

Among leaders in the field, the belief is that chil- 
dren — no matter what kind of child-care or preschool 
program they attend— deserve teachers whose train- 
ing at least mirrors that of K-12 teachers. 

"The goal has been to say that regardless of the 
setting, children have the same needs — to be cared 
for by personnel who understand them as developing 
human beings,” says Carol Brunson Day, the presi- 
dent and chief executive officer of the Council for 
Professional Recognition, a nonprofit organization in 
Washington that is worldng to improve the skills of 
those who teach young children. 

The council awards the nationally accepted Child 
Development Associate credential, which is granted 
to teachers in center-based programs, home-visiting 
programs, and family child-care homes. A specialized 
credential is also available from the council for 
providers working in bilingual programs. 

Before taking the assessment that leads to the CDA 
credential, providers must be at least 18, have a high 
school diploma or the equivalent, and have clocked a 
minimum of 480 hours of experience working with 
children and 120 hours of child-care education, cov- 
ering eight content areas. 

Between 10,000 and 12,000 such credentials are 
awarded each year. 

Earning a CDA, Day says, has served as a "bridge 
between the informal community and the more for- 
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mal training commiinity.” 

Providers who take workshops and seminars before 
they earn the credential often go on to earn college 
credit. 

Over time, the CDA has also been incorporated into 
state child-care-licensing regulations. Forty-six states, 
plus the District of Columbia, list the credential 
somewhere in their rules for staff qualifications. But 
requirements vary by state. 

Some require certain teachers, such as a lead 
teacher, to hold CDA status; others allow those work- 
ing as directors of centers to have a cDa credential in 
lieu of more education. Traditionally, the CDA has 
been the credential carried by thousands of teachers 
in the federal Head Start program. In fact, surveys of 
those who hold CDAs, conducted by the Council for 
Professional Recognition, have found that many en- 
tered early-childhood education as parents of Head 
Start children. 



Head Start Requirements 

But the 1998 reauthorization of Head Start by Con- 
gress raised the bar. By 2003, 50 percent of teachers in 
the preschool program for disadvantaged children 
must have an associate’s degree in the early-childhood 
field. 

At a congressional subcommittee hearing last slim- 
mer, Wade F. Horn, the assistant secretary for children 
and families in the U.S. Department of Health and 
Human Services, reported that the percentage of 
teachers with at least a two-year degree had increased 
from 32 percent in 1997 to 41 percent in 2000. 

“We’re well on our wa 3 ^ toward meeting the goal, of 
50 percent, says Townley Mailler, the director of the 
government-affairs division of the National Head 
Start Association. 

A portion of the increases in Head Start funding dur- 
ing the Clinton administration was aimed at helping 
teachers earn their degrees. Tbachers without associate’s 
degrees would receive $1,300 a year, toward tuition. 

Head Start advocates, however, were concerned last 
year that President Bush's proposed $125 million in- 
crease in funding for the program — bringing the total 
to $6.3 billion — would barely cover cost-of-living in- 
creases, much less additional training costs. 

The president’s primary goal for Head Start has 
been to strengthen the educational component of the 
program and improve the prereading skills of the 
children who attend. 

“It’s fine to retool the pirogram, but you're still 
going to need resources,” Mailler says. 

Leaders of the National Head Start Association argue 
that setting degree requirements for teachers in the pro- 
gram is a “simplistic solution.” They say that teacher 
performance is “best addressed by training and guid- 
ance.” 

“While the attainment of higher educational levels 
should always be the goal of individual teachers, the 
NHSA believes that mandating a specific degree is un- 
wise and may produce more problems than it may solve,” 
the group’s position paper says. 

Child-care and preschool directors already face 
tremendous obstacles in scheduling training and re- 
leasing teachers to continue their education. Direc- 
tors often have to balance the desire to send their em- 
ployees to conferences or courses against the need to 
cover the classroom, and decide whether to spend 
money on training or raises for the staff. 

“In the world of child care, whether you’re nonprofit 
or for-profit, we all face that same dilemma,” says Jim 
Greenman, the senior vice president for education 
and program development at Bright Horizons, a 
Boston corporation that provides employee-sponsored 
child care in 28 states. “Everyone has to make those 
kinds of calculations.” 

Greenman says Bright Horizons has tried to take a 
combined approach by encouraging employees to seek 
and attend outside professional-development oppor- 
tunities when possible, while also providing in-house 
training, including an up front, two-day orientation 
for all new employees. The company is also trying to 
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Improving the Child-Care Workforce 



Currently, 18 states implement the TEACH (Teacher Education And Compensation Helps) Early Childhood 
Project. The program, first implemented in North Carolina in 1990, gives scholarships .to child-care workers so 
that they can complete early-childhood-education coursework and receive increased compensation as their 
credentials improve. In 2001, states awarded more than 14,000 scholarships with $17 million in TEACH funding. 




No(>: Tha District ol Columbia is indudod in (ha analysis. Total staia countsSi . 
SOURCE: teach Earty ChOdhood Pn^act. 2001 



Degree Requirements for Early-Childhood Teachers 



While all states and the District of Columbia require kindergarten teachers to obtain bachelor's degrees, 
far fewer states require the same of pre-K teachers or teachers In child-care centers. Only Rhode Island 
requires child-care teachers to have a bachelor's degree. 




Kindergarten teachers Pre-K teachers Child-care teachers 

required to have required to have ' required to have 

bachelor's degree bachelor's degree' bachelor's degree 

Nota: Tho Oistikt ot Columbia is irtdudad in Ihe anatysis. Total state COunUSI . 

SOURCE: Trynesu. 2001 ; NCEOU 2001 ; Whadoch College. 2001 



be flexible and creative by allowing self-study and In- 
ternet-based training, he added. 



Higher Education -Roadblocks' 

Those who do pursue college-level training in early- 
childhood education might find their colleges and uni- 
versities lacking an adequate supply of instructors. 

A national survey of schools that offer teacher- 
preparation programs in. early-childhood education 
found that, such institutions did not have enough fac- 
ulty members to meet the demand. 

In fact, “a 76 percent increase in early-childhood fac- 
ulty would be needed if all current early-childhood 
teachers were required to obtain a bachelor’s 
degree,” according to the National Center for Early De- 
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velopment and Learning, which conducted the survey. 

Researchers at the federally subsidized center at the 
University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill also found 
that the heads of early-childhood departments said that 
attracting and retaining “ethnically and linguistically di- 
verse" faculty members was their greatest challenge. 

That same concern resonates throughout the world 
of teacher preparation, says Jane Liebbrand, a 
spokeswoman for the National Council for Accredita- 
tion ofTeacher Education. 

"The teaching force is mainly white, female, and 
middle-class, and students are increasingly at risk 
and diverse," she says. 

The UNC survey also showed that earty-childhood 
teacher-preparation programs tended to employ the 
greatest percentage of part-time faculty members at 
their institutions, and that students in the programs 
didn’t always receive the training they might need to 
work with some children. 

For instance, 95 percent of the associate’s degree 
programs reported that learning to work with infants 
and toddlers was part of the curriculum. Yet only 60 
percent of the programs required one or more courses 
in the subject, and only 63 percent required students 
to spend some time in the classroom with children 
that age. 

Finally, the survey found that many students in 
two-year teacher-preparation programs — especially 
those earning associate’s degrees in applied science — 
had trouble transferring their course credits into 
four-year institutions. 

“This situation creates roadblocks for early-child- 
hood personnel,” the authors wrote. 

As for the dememd for professors, Fleege of the Na- 



tional Association of Early Childhood Teacher Educa- 
tors agrees that “there aren’t enough students coming 
out at the doctoral level that would want to teach.” 
But she says she expects improvements in the fu- 



MARCY WHITEBOOK. Consultant, Center for the Child Care Workforce 



ture. “There are a lot of people in the pipeline," she 
says. “It will catch up." 

Colleges and universities with early-childhood 
programs, Fleege notes, widely accept the standards 
for teacher preparation set by the National Associa- 
tion for the Education of Young Children, which 
defines the early-childhood period as birth through 
age 8. 

Those standards were recently revised and ap- 
proved by NCATE. Drawing from the latest research 
findings about the best ways to teach young children, 
the updated standards place greater emphasis on 
what early-childhood educators should be doing to 
build children’s early academic skills and knowledge. 

But Marilou Hyson, the NAEYC’s associate executive 
director for professional development, says her orga- 



"The problem is we are are trying 
to reform an essentiaily very 
shattered, broken system." 



North Carolina 
Investment in 
Teaching Pays 

BY KATHLEEN KENNEDY MANZO 

Early-childhood experts in North Carolina 
were near desperation when they hitched 
their hopes to a tiny pilot project aimed at im- 
proving the training of child-care workers. 

* A* study of the workforce had highlighted 
the turmoil caused in child-care programs by 
the poor education, high turnover, and low 
wages that had long been the standard among 
those in the field. 

That was in 1990, when most child-care 
workers in the state had little more than a 
high school education, and the average wage 
was about $4.50 an hour without benefits. 
Some 40 percent of the workforce left the field 
each year. 

With about $23,000 in grant money, 21 
workers were sent to their local community 
colleges to work toward associate’s degrees in 
early-childhood education. Their success 
helped launch a statewide effort in 1993. 



'Really Could Do Something' 

“As the field started to look at this issue 
more closely, there was such a level of depres- 
sion and a feeling of a lack of empowerment 
about our ability to do anything to effect 
change in education, compensation, and re- 
tention," says Susan Russell, who started the 
TEACH Early Childhood Project in 1990. 
'Teach (the acronym stands for Teacher Edu- 



cation And Compensation Helps) uses public 
and private money for scholarships for early- 
childhood workers. 

“It became apparent pretty quickly that we 
really could do something that didn’t take 
huge amounts of money to at least start mak- 
ing a difference in the field," says Russell, the 
executive director of the Child Care Services 
Association, a nonprofit research and advo- 
cacy group in Chapel Hill, N.C., that adminis- 
ters the $3 million program. 

Teach is now a budding program in 17 
other states. The program is expected to 
spread even more as educators and state law- 
makers begin responding to research suggest- 
ing that children who attend child-care and 
preschool programs with trained teachers are 
better prepared for school than those whose 
caregivers have little formal training for the 
job. In North Carolina alone, the program has 
enabled more than 5,000 child-care workers 
to earn Child Development Associate certifi- 
cates, associate’s degrees, or bachelor’s de- 
grees. 



Compensation Up 

The North Carolina program, which in- 
cludes bonuses or raises for early-childhood 
workers who continue their education and re- 
quires recipients to stay in the field for six 
months to a year, took off under former Gov. 
James B. Hunt Jr. TEACH will receive 
more than $2 million in state, foun- 
dation, and corporate funding 
this fiscal year. 

By combining the initia- 
tive with two other pro- 
grams — WaGE$, created in 
1994 to raise the salaries of low-paid teachers 
and directors, and the 2-year-old TEACH Early 
Childhood Health Insurance Program — the 



state has been able to transform what many 
saw as poorly paid, short-term jobs into ca- 
reers. 

As a result, the programs have also im- 
proved the quality and stability of the work- 
force, many experts say. 

WaGE$ has helped increase compensation — 
in some cases, by 30 percent or more over 
time — for more than 8,000 workers in the 
state. 

“What they’ve done well in North Carolina 
is focus policymakers’ attention on the under- 
l3ring salary and benefits issue," says Adele 
Robinson, the director of public policy for the 
National Association for the Education of 
Young Children. 

Since 1990, turnover in North Carolina has 
dropped from 42 percent to 31 percent, ac- 
cording to Russell. 

And last year, for the first time, the number 
of TEACH recipients working toward a college 
degree exceeded those seeking a simple, four- 
credit credential. 

“The fact of the matter is there are more 
teachers in this state with more education 
around early childhood than ever before, and 
there are more parents in the state who un- 
derstand what they should be looking for in a 
program for their children,” says Stephanie 
Fanjul, who ran the state’s child-development 
division under Gov. Hunt. ■ 
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nization is not implying that children’s development ' 
tal needs shouldn’t be considered. What might be ap- 
propriate in a kindergarten classroom can be quite 
inappropriate with a group of toddlers. “It's been very 
challenging not to send the message that early- 
childhood teachers should be prepared in the ^ 
way that elementary teachers have been prepared ” 
Hyson says. 

The standards that deal with recognizing children’s 
home language and culture have also been strength- 
ened. And greater attention is given to the skills teach- 
ers need to work in prc^rams that include children with 
disabilities or developmental delays. 

“I think a lot of institutions didn't understand the 
depth to which this needed to be included ” Hyson 
adds. 

Institutions that want their programs for prepar- 
ing early-childhood teachers to be NCATE-accredited 
will now have an 18-month period to phase in the 
new requirements. 

But just because colleges might be on the same 
page about the preparation of early-childhood profes- 
.sionals doesn’t mean policymakers who make deci- 
sions about teacher licensing are following the same 
guidelines. 

A license to teach early-childhood education in one 
state, in fact, may mean something very different in 
another state. The Council for Professional Recogni- 
tion found 12 different age configurations throughout 
the country in a 1999 survey. 

“For example," the report said, “one state 
offers a credential titled Early Childhood Education 
that prepares teachers to work with children 0 
through 8 years of age, yet another state offers a cre- 
dential with the same. title that prepares teachers. to 
work wth children 3 through 8 years.” 

That “lack of common terminology,” the Writers ar- 
gued, “creates a mosaic that interferes with commu- 
nication among professionals and limits reciprocity 
among states.” 

But the council’s report, a follow-up to a similar 
survey from 1988, did find some trends that were eh- 
couraging to people in the field. 

First, more states were developing regulations for 
early-childhood teacher education that included prepa- 
ration for those working with children younger than 5. 
And second, the researchers found the state agencies in 
charge of teacher licensing were more supportive of the 
belief that specific knowledge and skills were needed to 
be successful at teaching young children. 



Resources Expanding 

State legislatures are gradually beginning to act 
on what experts in early-childhood education have 
been telling them. 

A growing number of states now have some initia- 
tive either to help providers acquire more education 
or to supplement their wages. 

“There is no doubt that .there are more resources 
Rowing into the child-care workforce for the purpose 
of encouraging educational attainment and rewarding 
educational attainment,” says Marcy White^ok, a se- 
nior research associate at the Institute for Industrial 
Relations at the University of California, Berkeley. 
She’s also a consultant to the Center for the Child 
Care Workforce. 

'The best-known program that helps providers gain 
education in the field — and gives them something 
to show for it — is the TEACH Early Childhood Project. 
Under TEACH, which stands for Teacher Education 
And Compensation Helps, child -care providers receive 
scholarships to attend school and bonuses or 
raises from their employers when they complete 
their studies. The recipients, in turn, commit to 
working -in their sponsoring child-care centers for at 
least another year, a feature that reduces staff 
turnover. 

'The program, which began in North Carolina in 1990, 
is based on the principle that everyone involved in 
early-childhood education — providers, program direc- 
tors, college instructors, professional associations, and 




state officials — has to be involved to achieve success. 

As a result, TEACH “has been more than just a 
scholarship program,” according to a report that 
marked the 10th anniversary of the initiative. “It has 
been a catalyst for mEiny system changes, both in and 
out of North Carolina," the report pointed out. “As the 
availability of scholarships has increased, demand for 
more relevant coursework and a more flexible educa- 
tion-delivery system have increased.” 

North Carolina teachers who complete the course- 
work receive an average raise of 10 percent, which is 
more than the project’s organizers had expected. And 
turnover in the state dropped from 42 percent in 1994 
to 31 percent in. 1999. 

The program’s success is now being felt out- 
side North Carolina. An additional 17 states are 
using both private and public money to offer the 
program. 

“In the beginning, states were hesitant to jump in 
with public dollars,” says Susan Russell, the executive 
director of the Child Care Services Association, the 
Chapel Hill, N.C.-based nonprofit agency that devel- 
oped the TEACH project. But that is now changing. 

Other models to improve wages — thereby helping 
to keep people in the field — have also' emerged 
throughout the country. 

Continued on Page 42 



Young children need 
“personnel who 
understand them 
as developing 
human beings/' 
says Carol Brunson 
Day, the president 
and chief executive 
officer of the 
Washington'based 
Council for 
Professional 
Recognition. 
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ANSWER: 



Using Teacher Certification Testing 
from National Evaluation Systems 
as an Important Tool for 
Education Reform 





Features of a Natiosia! Evaluation Systems Testing Program: 

“ Rigorous, high-quality tests 
" Alignment with goals of state education reform 
“ Alignment with student learning standards of the state 
" Customized to state needs 

° State educators’ participation in writing test objectives, and items 
and in setting passing scores 

“ Accommodation of changes in state policies and initiatives 

" Cutting-edge assessment of reading instruction competency and teaching knowledge 
“ Free of potential bias 

■ Special accommodations in compliance with ADA regulations 

■ State-specific test administration policies that allow states to choose test dates, 
test sites, and score reporting formats 

• State control of policies of the program 
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Vast Responsibilities, Minimal Pay 



BY KATHRYN M. DOHERTY 



As a nation, the United States pays 
about as much to people who watch its cars 
as to those who take care of its children, ac- 
cording to the latest wage figures from the 
US. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

With an average annual salary of 
$15,430 in 1999, child-care workers earned 
about as much as parking-lot attendants 
and dry-cleaning workers. 

Preschool teachers — a category that in- 
cludes workers who identify themselves as 
teachers in child-care settings — didn’t fare 
much better. They earned an average 
salary of $19,610 in 1999, less than half of 
what elementary school teachers made. 

But while teacher shortages and inade- 
quate salaries for K-12 educators are per- 
sistent issues in public-policy debates, far 
less discussion takes place about the na- 
tion’s child-care workforce. 

. As schools are being held more account- 
able for student performance, attention 
has increasingly turned. to the issue of 
how prepared children are emotionally, so- 
cially, and academically when they arrive 
at school. 

According to the National Household Ed- 
ucation Survey, 70 percent of 4-year-olds in 
the United States were involved in center- 
based nonparental care emd education pro- 
grams in 1999. A majority of children re- 
ceive care outside their homes beginning 
with their first birthdays. 

An 'Insufficient Pool' 

Given such statistics, it is clear that 
child -care providers are a major presence 
in the lives of young children. 

“One of the strongest predictors of child- 
care outcomes is the quality of the teacher,” 



says Marilou Hyson, the associate executive 
director for professional development for the 
National Assodatibn for the Education of 
Young Children, based in Washington. 

Yet, according to a Center for the Child 
Care Workforce study, the “insufficient 
pool of workers to care for and educate 
young children prior to kindergarten sel- 
dom registers on the radar screen of pub- 
lic awareness.’* 

A profile of early-childhood-care providers 
from the US. Department of Health and 
Human Services’ Administration for Chil- 
dren and Youth shows that the average cen- 
ter-based child-care provider nationwide 
earned roughly $7 an hour in 1999. 

Ninety-seven percent of the child-care 
workforce is female, and the training and 
educational requirements for child-care 
providers vary widely across the states. 

According to Wheelock College’s Center 
for Career Development in Early Care 8uid 
Education, fewer than half the states re- 
quire any preservice training for child-care 
providers. 

And even in those states that do require 
training, the expectations often are minimal. 

'Alarmingly Unstable' 

Not surprisingly, given the low wages, 
turnover among child-care providers is 
high. 

“Then and Now,” a longitudinal study by 
the Institute of Industrial Relations at the 
University of California, Berkeley, says the 
teaching staffs in child-care centers arc 
“alarmingly unstable.” 

According to that study, a full 76 per- 
cent of child-care providers employed at 
centers in 1996 had left by 2000. Nation- 
wide, it’s estimated that about one-third 
of child-care providers leave their jobs 
each year. ■ 



Where They Rank: Compensation for EarlyChildhood Educators and Care Providers 



Compared with a mean hourly wage of almost $20 for people who manage property, self- 
identified child-care workers watch oyer children for about $7.40 per hour. Preschool teachers 
fare only slightly better, with a mean hourly wage of $9.40. 



Property managers 
Elementary school teachers 
Kindergarten teachers 
Hairdressers/cosmetcHogIsts 
Preschool teachers 
Landscapers/groundskeepers 
Laundry/dry-deanlng workers 
Maids/housekeepers 
Child-care workers 
Parking-lot attendants 



$20,800 



$40,940 
^ $39,560 
□ $36,770 




Annual mean salary in thousands 



SOURCE; U.S Deparrmani at Uiboi. Bviresu ot Labor Statistics. Occupaiiorul Employ (rant and Waga Estimatm. 1999 
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Researchers at the Urban Institute found that “pol- 
icymakers are usually reluctant to take action that 
directly relates to the wages and benefits of a specific 
group of workers.” . i 

“But," the think tank noted in its study last year, “the 
continued concern over the poor quality of many child- 
care programs, the limited training of many child-care 
workers, and lower-income families’ lack of access to 
quality care have led to some innovative efforts to ad- 
dress worker-compensation issues more directly." 

One such program, launched last year with $1.75 mil- 
lion, is REWARD Wisconsin, which stands for Rewarding 
Education Wth Wages And Respect for Dedication. 

Money from the federal.Child Care and Develop- 
ment Fund block grant will be given annually to Wis- 
consin providers and teachers who have attained 
specified levels of education. In the first year, stipends 
ranging from $500 to $1,500 will go to those who have 
earned at least an associate’s degree and have been 
working in licensed center-based or family child-care 
programs for at least two years. 

“It’s nice to be able to recognize people who have 
been in the field for a long time,” says Jeanette A. 
Paulson, a program coordinator with the Wisconsin 
Early Childhood Association. 

Other states have concentrated their efforts on 
helping providers get the health-insurance coverage 
they often don’t receive from their employers. Accord- 
ing to the .Urban Institute, four states— California, 
Michigan, North Carolina, and Rhode Island — have 
worked to make low-cost health insurance available 
to providers, including those who operate family 
child-care homes. 

Advocates for early-childhood education have also 
pushed at the federal level for a few initiatives to im- 
prove the skills and salaries of early-childhood pro- 
fessionals. 

For example, the Early Childhood Educator Profes- 
sional Development program, a proposed amendment to 
President Bush’s education plan that was moving 
through Congress last year, would provide $10 million 
for one-time competitive grants to community partner- 
ships that train people who work with children from 
birth through age 5. The money would be targeted to 
low-income communities and focus on helping teachers 
identify and prevent behavioral problems, as well as 
work with children who have been abused. 

Efforts are also under way throughout the country to 
improve the skills of center and preschool directors. 
.Those people are often in the job because they 
were excellent teachers, but they may have little busi- 
ness and administrative knowledge, says Peun J. Boul- 
ton, the director of the University of lAfisconsin-Milwau- 
kee children’s center and a member of the faculty there. 

“I think we have systematically underestimated what 
it takes to be the director of a children’s center,” Boulton 
says, listing business sense, customei^relations abilities, 
and skills in human resources among the qualifications. 

The University of Wisconsin is one of several sites 
statewide now offering a six-course, 18-credit creden- 
tial for directors. About 140 people have graduated ■ 
from the program, which began in 1996, and another 
500 are taking the courses. Wheelock College’s Center 
for Career Development in Early Care and Education 
turned up 14 states, as well as the District of Colum- 
bia, that offer a director’s credential. 

But even with momentum building around such is- 
sues, the University of California’s Whitebook and 
others in the field maintain that significantly more 
public funding needs to be committed toward improv- 
ing the skills and salaries of professionals -in early- 
childhood education. 

The many initiatives, in fact, often share some of 
the same characteristics of the “nonsystem” of early 
care and education in the United States, Whitebook 
argues. 

“They are scattered, they’re not universal, and 
there is not enough infrastructure,” she says. “The 
glass is fuller than it was, but the problem is that we 
are trying to reform an essentially very shattered, 
broken system." ■ 
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Adequate Financing 

As interest in edriychiidhood education grows, states 
struggie to buiid upon a patchwork funding system. 



BY JESSICA L. SANDHAM 




all it the crazy-quilt ap- 
proach’. When it comes to pay- 
ing for early-childhood educa- 
tion, states are increasingly 
working to patch together aid 
from a variety of state and 
federal sources to better meet the needs 
of young children and families. 

Driven by such considerations as the 
need for more child care following the 
1996 welfare overhaul, new research 
linking early learning to later school suc- 
cess, and the reach of the education stan-. 
dards movement to younger children, 
states are putting more money into chil- 
dren's preschool years than ever before. 

Unable to piece together enough fund- 
ing to offer early-childhood programs to 
all children, though, states are primarily, 
tailoring their patchwork style to serve 
youngsters faced with a variety of risk 
factors, including children from single- 
parent or low-income families and those 
with special needs. 

. Still, a growing number of states are 
seeking ways to give more families access 
to high-quality early-education programs, 
even if current state budget realities mean 
that universal access remains a faraway 
goal for most. 

“There’s no question that there’s a sig- 
nificant trend toward more investment 
in prekindergarten programs," says Louise Stoney, the 
founder of Stoney Associates, a research and consult- 
ing firm in Averill Park, N.Y.,- that specializes in early- 
childhood policy. “This isn’t a poor person’s issue, or 
something to be ashamed of,” she says. “This is some- 
thing that all people need.” 

Currently, 39 states and the District of Columbia un- 
derwrite prekindergarten programs for.at least some of 
their 3- to 5-year-olds. In addition, 21 states plus the 
District of Columbia supplement federal Head Start 
dollars to serve additional poor children. 

State spending for prekindergarten programs now 
exceeds $1.9 billion annually, according to a 50-state 
survey conducted by Education Week for Quality 
Counts. That's a significant commitment compared 
with the estimated $190 million states spent in 1988. 

“If we were going to invent the public school system 
today, knowing what we know, it would look different,” 
says Anne Mitchell, the president of the Climax, N.Y.- 
based consulting firm Early Childhood Policy Research 
and the author of a 2000 report on prekindergarten fi- 
nance. “Anyone with any sense realizes that preschool 
is beneficial " 

Even though state spending on prekindergarten pro- 
grams is greater than ever before, Mitchell notes, it is 
still dwarfed by that of the federal government, which 
pumped $6.2 billion into Head Start in fiscal 2001 
alone. “States are making a large commitment,” 
Mitchell says. “But it’s not just states that are needed 
to close the gaps." 

Prekindergarten spending represents only one piece 




of the funding puzzle for early- 
childhood care and education. 

Federal and state subsidies 
for child cafe and money avail- 
able under the federal welfare 
block grant, along with a hodgepodge of funds for other 
programs for young children, often flow through state 
human services and other agencies separate from edu- 
cation departments. 

As a result, it is hard to gauge the full scope of 
states’ commitment to early-childhood programs, espe- 
cially without a central authority at the federal level 
empowered to gather data on such spending. 

“Administratively, we just don’t have our act to- 
gether," says Stoney. “We need one early-care and -edu- 
cation data set. And unless Washington does it, there’s 
no way to get accurate data from hU 50 states.” 

Nevertheless, Stoney and other advocates maintain 
that ample evidence is available showing that the 
states' increased commitment to young children also ex- 
tends to expanding access to child care and improving 
the types of services children receive in such settings. 

Building on the child-care subsidies provided 
through the Child Care and Development Fund, a fed- 
eral program established as part of the broader wel- 
fare-reform legislation, many states significantly 
boosted their own spending on such subsidies. 

In a November 2000 report commissioned by the 
U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, re- 
searchers reported that states had dramatically in- 
creased their spending on child care for low-income 



Judy Sheffield of 
Acworth, Ga., buys 
lottery tickets at the 
Split Second store. 
Proceeds from the 
state lottery help 
finance Georgia's 
prekindergarten 
program. ■ 
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families between 1997 and 1999. 

“The National Study of Child Care for Low-Income 
Families” pointed out that in the 17 states that 
served as the report’s sample group, the median spend- 
ing increase on <Md care in that three-year period alone 
was 78 percent. States also worked to improve the qual- 
ity of such programs, supporting more education and 
training for child-care providers in addition to providing 
salaiy enhancements, the study found. 

Spending on child care has also grown as states 
have devoted a greater portion of their federal Tempo- 
rary Assistance for Needy Families, or TANF, dollars to 
reducing the number of poor families on waiting lists 
for subsidized child care. Of the $24 billion states re- 
ceived through TANF block grants in 2000, almost 25 
percent was directed to child care, according to a re- 
cent report by the Washington -based Center for Law 
and Social Policy. 

“States have responded to the availability of funds in 
an incredible way” says Ann M. Collins, the director of 
program and policy analysis for the National Center for 
Children in P^erty, an organization based at Columbia 
University that helped prepare the November 2000 
study of child care for low-income families. “Between 
their own funds, the TANP funds, and the CCDF block 
grants, they've served a tremendous number of addi- 
tional children with child-care subsidies,” she says. 

Despite the growing government commitment, early- 
childhood experts note that parents still pay the lion’s 
share of the costs of child care. A 1997 report, “Financ- 
ing Child Care in the United States,” found that family 
fees accounted for 60 percent of the total revenue 
sources supporting early care and education. Govern- 
ment sources paid 39 percent, and the private sector 
covered the remainmg 1 percent. 

For public higher education, in contrast, tuition and 
fees made up only 23 percent of total revenue, state ap- 
propriations covered 42 percent, and the remaining 35 
percent was made up of federal, local, endowment, and 
grant money. 

Mitchell, who wrote the report along with Stoney 
and Harriet Dichter, says the current funding break- 
down likely remains more or less unchanged from that 
of 1997. 

“I have no reason to believe it’s changed dramati- 
cally,” Mitchell says. “There have been increases in the 
federal share, but there are also increases in the num- 
ber of parents getting child care and paying for it them- 
selves.” 

Children’s advocates also note that government sub- 
sidies for child care are based on the going market price 
of child care, rather than what it'actually costs to pro- 
vide high-quality care. As a result, even as states lo- 
cate more federal money for child care, the quality of 
the care often remains unchanged. 

States base their child-care subsidies on 'market rates, 
and “the market doesn’t look at quality; the market looks 
at access,” says Adele Robinson, the director of public 
policy and communications for the Washington -based 
National Association for the Education of Young Chil- 
dren. “The market looks at what parents can afford to 
pay. That’s a very different question from what you need 
to do to provide quality care for children.” 



Broader Access 

But even as states try to increase child-care subsi- 
dies to needy famili es and shorten the waiting lists for 
them, some are also seeking to give working-poor and 
middle-income famili es greater access to higher-quality 
child-care and prekindergarten programs. 

Early-childhood experts say the movement to pro- 
vide broader access to such programs is necessary for 
reasons both practical and political. 

By opening the doors of Ugh-quality care and educa- 
tion programs to a greater number of families, states 
would likely increase the number of students who start 
kindergarten ready to learn — and secure greater sup- 
port for sustained, long-term financing of such pro- 
grams in the process. 

“Public schools do well because middle-income kids 
go there,” says Robinson of the naeyc. “To get the polit- 
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ical will for early-childhood programs, you’re going to 
need some buy-in-^and not just from families that are 
on the cusp of welfare.” 

Georgia, which provides preschool to 4-yeaf-olds 
throughout the state without regard to their families’ 
incomes, has been held up as a model of universal ac- 
cess since it first began the program using lottery rev- 
enues in 1995. 

While no other state has matched the level of access 
the Peach State provides, Connecticut, New Jersey, 
New York, and Oklahoma are among those that haye 
preschool programs designed to serve children from 
families across a range of income levels — if they live in 
the communities designated for aid, 

New York lawmakers this year appropriated $225 
million for the state’s universal pre-K program, which 
is slated to be phased in fully and subsidized at an an- 
nual level of $500 million. During the^phase-in period, 
school districts are receiving aid for prekindergarten 
programs based on a formula that includes such factors 



Child-Care Expenses for Families 



According to data from the Urban Institute's Assessing the New Federalism Project, 
working tow-income families and single parents spend a considerably higher share of 
their earnings on child care than better off families do. Lower-income families pay less in 
actual dollars than higher'income families, but their financial burden is greater. 
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as property wealth and the number of eligible children 
in a district. The program aims to ensure that all 4- 
year-olds in the state have the opportunity to attend 
preschool programs by the time the initiative is in full 
operation. 

In New Jersey, prekindergarten programs are sup- 
posed to be available to all 3- and 4-year-olds who live 
in 30 high-poverty districts. The program was enacted 
in 1997 as part of the resolution of Abbott v. Burke, a 
lOng-running school-finance-equity lawsuit. 

Connecticut also provides universal access to 
preschool programs to children in specific geographical 
areas, namely those in districts serving large numbers 
of -poor youngsters. 

In addition, districts in Oklahoma can opt to partici- 
pate in a state program that provides preschool to 4- 
year-olds regardless of family income. Just over half the 
state's 4-year<ilds are now served by the program. 

Many states, though, shy away from a universal ap- 
proach to prekindergarten because they see it as too 
costly, especially now, with the slowdown in the econ- 
omy. 

Richard N. Brandon, the director of the Human Ser- 
vices Center at the University of Washington in Seattle, 
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State Policies on Kindergarten Are All Over the Map 



BY MICHELLE CALLEY 



State Requirerrents for ^mc 



While more states are offering full*dny kinder- 
garten. and some go so far as to make atten- 
dance compulsory, others don’t require districts 
to offer the earliest grade at all. 

When kindergarten began in the United 
States in the mid- 1800s, it took two forms. One 
was publicly financed “charity kindergartens” for 
poor children, similar to today’s state-subsidized 
preschools aimed at low-income youngsters. The 
other took the form of privately run centers. Par- 
ents paid tuition for their children to attend, 
akin to the way private preschools work now. 

Kindergarten is based on the teachings of 
Friedrich Froebel, a German educator who be- 
lieved that children were not properly prepared 
to enter school, and that mothers needed coach- 
ing in the best ways to care for their ofispring. 

Shortly after the turn of the 20th century, pro- 
ponents of educating children at an early age 
began lobbying for more kindergarten classes. 
“The movement was never to make kindergarten 
compulsory,” says Barbara Beatty, an associate 
professor of education at Wellesley College and 
the author of Preschool Education in America. “It 
was to mandate that districts offer kindergarten.” 

Now, more than 100 years later, state policies 
still vary on how — and even if — districts must 
offer kindergarten. 

Ibday, every state pays for some kindergarten: 
either for a portion of the school day or in selected 
districts. Twenty-five states subsidize all-day 
kindergarten statewide or in districts that choose 
to offer it, as does the District of Columbia. 

But even as talk of the importance of high- 
quality preschool education reaches unprece- 
dented levels, some states — Alaska, Colorado, 
Idaho, Michigan, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, North Dakota, and Pennsylvania — do 
not require districts to establish kindergartens, 
according to an Education Week survey con- 
ducted for Quality Counts. 

“Most of these states where you see that 
kindergarten is not mandated are typically locaUy 
controlled states when it comes to education,” says 
Michelle Exstrom, a policy associate with the Na- 
tional Conference of State Legislatures. 

Currently, 13 states — Arkansas, Delaware, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, 
Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia — and the 
District of Columbia require children to attend 
kindergarten. In Rhode Island, Tennessee, and 
West Virginia, the law requires that youngsters 
attend kindergarten even though they do not 
have to start school until they are 6, the age at 



Host states require districts to provide at least haNay kindergarten for S-year-olds. Ei^t states and the 
District of Columbia require districts to provide full*day kindergarten. Children must attend kindergarten in 13 
states— Arkansas, Delaware, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, New Mexico, Ohio, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, West Virginia— and the District of Columbia. 




I I State does not require districts 
to provide kindergarten (9) 



NaM;Th« Owtrict o( Columbia » indudad in tht aniTyait. Total fUta ocHjnUSl. 
SOURCE: Education Wotk. 2001 



which children customarily enter 1st grade. 

The age at which children enter school has 
been a topic of debate in recent years. In North 
Dakota last year, a bill to lower the entrance age 
from 7 to 6 D^ed. Lowering the age for admission 
would mean more children attending school ear- 
lier, thereby driving up costs, says Exstrom. 

All-Day Kindergarten 

Meanwhile, legislation that would extend the 
school day for kindergartners from the tradi- 
tional 2Vi hours to a six-hour, full-day program 
has been moving through statehouses around 
the country. 

Proponents of all-day kindergarten say that 
providing pupils with more instructional time 
will better prepare them for the demands of 1st 
grade by giving them more exposure to the cur- 
riculum and to the school environment. For 
many children, an all-day program also cuts 
down on the number of places they are sent to 
during and after the school day. 



Only eight states require districts to offer lull- 
day kindergarten. The District of Columbia pub- 
lic schools also provide fiill-day programs. 

Oklahoma passed legislation last year that re- 
quires districts to offer full-day kindergarten. 
But the mandate will not take effect until the 
state increases per-pupil pre-K-12 spending to 
what state legislators deem to be an adequate 
level. 

To solve the space problems many districts 
face in extending kindergarten programs, Okla- 
homa lawmakers gave district officials the option 
of contracting with neighboring districts or with 
licensed public or private child-care programs. 
The district would put licensed teachers in all 
those kindergarten classrooms, and they would 
be operated as public schools. 

Finding teachers to fill the extra slots can 
also be an obstacle to extending the kinder- 
garten day. Though certification requirements 
for kindergarten teachers vary by state, school 
administrators often shift other elementary 
teachers, who may not have the same training 
in early-childhood education, to kindergarten. ■ 



has been working to create various models for iiniversal 
financing of preschool, along with Sharon Lynn Kagan, 
a professor of early-childhood and family policy at Tbach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and a senior research 
scientist at Yale University’s Child Study Center. 

Brandon says that many state policymakers dismiss 
universal access to early-childhood education as too ex- 
pensive, based on what he calls “back of the envelope” 
cal<^ations that fail to take into account the various 
approaches states might use to expand access to 
preschool. 

Ultimately, Brandon says, four variables determine 
the cost of state-sponsored early-childhood programs: 
the maximum income level at which a family is eligible, 
the age at which a child is eligible, the relationship be- 
tween the family’s income and the level of subsidy, and 



teachers' salaries. 

“We’re not expecting states to move to full coverage 
of universal care in one fell swoop,” Brandon says. 
“We’re saying if you do this kind of systems design, im- 
derstand what quality will cost, and understand the de- 
sign trade-offs, you’ll get the most coverage for the 
fewest bucks. Then you can implement the system in- 
crementally as you’re moving toward an effective, uni- 
versal system." 

Ohio education officials have been working with 
Kagan and Brandon to get a more accurate picture of 
the costs of expanded preschool access in the Buckeye 
State. Susan Ihve Zelman, the state superintendent of 
public instruction, says she hopes to leverage various 
resources — including the state’s current spending on 
diild care — and set up a more comprehensive system of 
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Court Orders NJ. 
Preschool Program 



BY ROBERT C. JOHNSTON 

^ New Jersey’s expansive preschool program 
for needy children, which is the result of a 
school finance lawsuit, is changing the state’s 
education landscape ^d may be a harbinger of 
things to come in other states where school aid 
is being litigated. 

As part of the 3-decade-old Abbott y. Burke 
suit, the New Jersey Supreme Court in 1998 
ordered the state to provide universal 
preschool to 3- and 4-year-olds in 30 mostly 
urban districts. The remedy was designed to 
help ensure that disadvantaged children are 
exposed to the same kinds of high-quality 
learning experiences in school as their peers 
from more affluent communities. Nearly 

29.000 youngsters in those communities were 
expected to enroll this school year in the 
preschool programs, which are available up to 
10 hours a day for 240 days a year. As many as 

60.000 children could qualify for the program, 
however. 

Another 24,000 children in those districts 
have been placed in all-day kindergarten since 
1999 as part of the court mandate. 

The Garden State also ordered 100 addi- 
tional districts in high-poverty areas to offer 
half-day preschool for 4-year-olds, beginning 
last fall. New Jersey has 603 school districts. 

“This is such an incredible opportunity for 
our children,” says Cynthia Rice, a senior pol- 
icy analyst with the Association for Children of 
New Jersey. “When I go to conferences,” Rice 
adds, “people from across the nation are in awe 
over what we are doing for our children.” 



New Jersey’s Abbott preschool program also 
has what may be the most rigorous standards 
of any state-sponsored preschool program in 
the country. For example, Abbott classrooms 
are capped at 15 pupils and must be led by 
teachers who have earned the new preschool- 
3rd grade certification. Each class must have 
an adult aide as well. New Jersey is also 
drafting curricula that link preschool 
coursework to'the state’s K-12 core- 
learning standards. 

Moreover, the state is sup- 
posed to pay for facilities, in- 
cluding temporary classrooms, 
to accommodate the. new stu- 
dent load. 

Providing preschool programs 
in the A&bo^^ districts, as well as 
the all-day kindergarten, will run 
an estimated $355 million this fis- 
cal year. 



Legal Squabbles Persist 

3ut the program continues to be mired 
in legal wrangling. 

In 2000, the supreme court ordered the 
state to hold private child-care centers to the 
same high academic standards that were laid 
out for the 30 public school districts when 
those high-poverty districts contract with the 
centers for preschool services. The state had 
planned to allow a slower phase-in of those 
standards. 

The plaintiffs and the state were again in 
court last September. David Scianra, the exec- 
utive director of the Education Law Center in 
Newark, which represents the Abbott plain- 
tiffs, charged that the state had failed to pro- 
vide facilities in a timely manner, thus limiting 
the number of pupils that districts could ac- 
commodate. 



The plaintiffs also want federally financed 
Head Start programs to receive A66o« money 
in order to enhance the programs’ services and 
meet the court’s preschool standards. 

In October, the court issued a preliminary 
decision that imposed strict deadlines for the 
state to review and approve A66o^^ preschool 
plans. The court, however, rejected the 
plaintiffs’ request that a special master 
monitor preschool compliance. Several 
other issues, including a decision on 
Head Start funding, were expected to be 
decided by late last year. 

State officials contend that 
money for the program has 
been adequate, and that some 
districts have done a better 
job of planning for influxes 
of children than others. 
Former Gov. Donald T. 
DiFrancesco, a Republi- 
can, successfully champi- 
oned the passage of a $5 
million incentive program 
last year to attract 400 
new Abbott preschool 
teachers. 'They^were offered 
signing bonuses of up to 
$6,000, along with laptop 
computers and forgiveness 
of their student loans. 

The preschool process “has 
not been perfect,” acknowledges Margretta 
Fainyeather, the assistant state education 
commissioner for early-childhood education. .“If 
I had a magic wand, all the facilities would ' 
have been available one year before the re- 
quirements.” 

But she suggests that the big picture is im- 
pressive: “This is like nothing else in the world. 
...I don’t think anyone else has moved this 
fast to do this much.” ■ 




early care and education statewide. 

“It’s an issue of realignment and prioritization, and 
thinking about how we’re spending existing dollars as 
well as new dollars,” Zelman says. While state educa- 
tion officials would like to provide access to preschool 
programs to all children, she adds, they understand 
that it’s important to work incrementally first. 

“We’re political realists, and we understand what the 
economic situation is,” the Ohio schools chief says. “But 
we need to do a better job of educating our policymakers. 
It’s a question of bringing all the players to the table.” 

'Sin Tax' Financing 

While most states provide money for early-childhood 
programs through general-revenue dollars, a growing 
number are tapping new sources to expand the services 
they offer young children. Two prominent examples in-, 
elude Georgia, which in 1995 established a state lottery 
to help pay for its universal preschool program, and Cal- 
ifornia, where voters approved a cigarette tax in 1998 to 
shore up financing for improved child care and other 
programs designejl to benefit young children. 

Missouri also uses a “sin tax” to help pay for early- 
childhood programs, drawing on revenues from the 
state’s riverboat-gambling industry to provide competi- 
tive gi*ants for preschool programs in public and pri- 
vate schools. 

In Kentucky, meanwhile, the legislature opted to use 
25 percent of ^e state’s tobacco-settlement money — $56 
million every two years — to'pay for a wide array of pro- 
grams promoting the health and education of young chil- 



dren. The initiative includes eveiything from a public re- 
lations campaign encouraging women to avoid smoking 
and drinking during pregnancy to an incentive program 
for child-care centers that strive to lower their child-staff 
ratios and improve employee training. 

“Now, we have a full circle of education reform,” says 
Kim F. Townley, the executive director of the Kentucky 
governor’s office of early-childhood development. “From 
the womb to the tomb, so to speak.” 

Arkansas lawmakers last spring also set up a funding 
pool for early-childhood programs by authorizing a new 
3 percent tax on beer. The beer tax is expected to raise 
some $9.7 million a year. Twenty percent of it will go to 
■ child-care subsidies; 80 percent will go toward improving 
the educational quality of home- and center-based care 
through the Arkansas Better Chance program. 

Most of the beer tax will replace current spending, 
rather than provide supplemental dollars, however. The 
same year the tax was approved, the Arkansas legisla- 
ture cut $6.6 million out of the existing $9.9 million 
budget for the ABC program, first begun in 1992. Rev- 
enues from the new tax will replenish that money and 
then some, but it won’t provide the kind of increases 
early-childhood educators had hoped for. 

Regardless, Paul D. Kelly, the senior progpram coordi- 
nator for Arkansas Advocates for Children and Fami- 
lies, says he’s pleased to see early-childhood issues 
playing prominently in the legislature. 

“The real victory for us was hearing an hour of floor 
debate on the absolute, essential need for early care 
and education to promote school readiness and take 
care of the needs of working families,” Kelly says. 
“What a wonderful thing to experience.”* 
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There's a growing demand to.assess the results of 
early-childhood programs, but what's appropriate? 



BY DAVID J. HOFF 



omewhere, a 4th grader is gripping a No. 2 
pencil in his sweaty palms, al^ut to take a 
test that might determine his school’s ac- 
creditation or. future funding.. At the very 
least, the results from the child’s school 
will be posted on the Internet or printed in 
Ihe newspaper. 

Somewhere else, a high school senior may be re- 
viewing the algebra she’s learned, trying once again 
to pass an exam that will make or break her attempt 
to earn a high school diploma. 

Meanwhile, a group of 4-year-61ds is building a 
tower with blocks, playing a game, or telling a story to 
a teacher. Like the standardized or standards-based 
tests given to their older peers, the young children’s 
play may be used to evaluate the program that they 
attend, inform parents whether their children are 
ready to move on to kindergarten, or help the teacher 
understand what challenges and experiences the 
pupils need to make the developmental leaps common 
in their age group. 

But the experience will have none of the high pres- 
sure of entering a new situation and trying to master a 
set of skills that dominates testing in the K-12 arena. 

The contr^t demonstrates that assessment and ac- 
countability are completely different in preschools. 
Head Start, and other early-childhood programs that 
a majority of children experience before they enter 
the K-12 system. 

Assessments in early-childhood programs must be 
different from the kinds of tests youngsters take after 
they're in school, experts say, because young children 
are especially subject to wide variations in their de- 
velopment. Their skills grow in fits and starts, so an 
assessment of their academic skills one month could 
be out of date the next. 

Moreover, along with their cogpnitive skills, 
preschoolers are also working to develop their motor 
and social skills, which are best judged by observation 
rather than a formal assessment.- 



As state and local polic 3 miakers start to demand 
data that show the impact of their spending on early- 
childhood programs, assessment experts find them- 
selves searching for ways to obtain that information 
accurately, fairly, and in a way that’s best for children. 

“It’s very complex." says James H. Squires, a con- 
sultant in early-childhood education for the Vermont 
education department. “What we’re grappling with is: 
How do you do it at all? How can you get meaningful, 
accurate results without doing damage?" 

Some state officials are requiring local programs to 
evaluate themselves using whatever method they 
choose. Others specify the kinds of assessment tools to 
be administered. Still others are collecting statewide 
data by giving a specific assessment or a combination 
of them to a sample of children in the state’s early- 
childhood programs. 

So, far, though, none has come up with a uniform or 
even widely accepted method for assessing young 
children. 

“There hasn’t been something that people could call 
a standardized way to assess children this age for ac- 
countability purposes," says Catherine Scott-Little, a 
senior program specialist for Serve, the Greensboro, 
N.C., federally financed research laboratory serving 
the Southeastern states. 



The Foundation 

As state leaders begin wading into testing young 
children, most are building their systems around the 
recommendations of a 1998 report issued by the Na- 
tional Education Coals Panel, a federally subsidized 
committee of state and federal policymakers. 

The panel convened a group of early-childhood ex- 
perts to define how states and districts should moni- 
tor progress to ensure that children enter school 
ready to learn — the first of the education goals set for 
the nation that were to be achieved by 2000. At the 
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end of 1999, the goals panel reported that the goal 
had not been reached. 

The 40-page booklet released by the panel in 1998 
suggested that early-childhood programs evaluate indi- 
vidual children’s skills, starting at age 3, and aggregate 
them as part of a formal appraisal of the pit^rams. Not 
until children reach the 3rd grade, the report concluded, 
should high-stakes assessments be used to hold schools, 
students, and teachers accountable. 

"Before age 8, standardized achievement measures 
are not sufficiently accurate to be used for high- 
stakes decisions about individual children and 
schools,” the booklet said. 

But early-childhood programs must conduct as- 
sessments for other purposes. Under federal special 
education law, districts and federal programs have 
been required to screen children who are suspected of 
having a disability. Head Start programs, for exam- 
ple, must assess children’s physical and learning abil- 
ities within 45 days of their enrollment. 

Such screening “helps to identify children who may 
be at risk for school failure,” says Samuel J. Meisels, the 
president of the Erikson Institute for Advanced Study 
of Child Development, a Chicago graduate school. “It 



"There hasn't been 
something that 
people could call 
a standardized way 
to assess children this 
age for accountability." 

CATHERINE SCOTKITTLE 
Senior Program Specialist, Serve 



can be done simply, inexpensively, and fairly accurately” 
According to the Erikson Institute, 15 states and 
the District of Columbia require diagnostic or devel- 
opmental screening for children in prekindergarten. 

Assessing youngsters to determine the success of the 
programs in which they’re enrolled, however, is new ter- 
ritory for most states, Scott-Little of Serve says. 

Of the statewide pre-K programs, “very few have 
begun to invest in assessment,” says Meisels, one of 
the creators of the Work Sampling System, an as- 
sessment instrument that many states use in early- 
childhood programs and kindergartens. 



Getting Started 

Even those states in the forefront are just now get- 
ting started and searching for the best ways to eval- 
uate children’s progress and programs’ success. 

North Carolina, for example, collected data from 
1,034 kindergartners in fall 2000. The study tried to de- 
termine, for the first time, how well a variety of early- 
childhood progrcuns prepared children to enter school. 

Researchers gave a representative sample of 10 
percent of the state’s new kindergartners assess- 
ments that gauged an assortment of skills, such as 
vocabulary, literacy, and social development. The re- 
search team selected portions of several different as- 
sessment batteries, including the Woodcock Johnson 
Test of Achievement-Revised Form A and the Social 
Skills Rating System, because the team couldn’t find 
one product that fit all its needs, according to Kelly 
Maxwell, who headed the project. 

“Some people thought there would be one magic 
test out there,” says Maxwell, a research investigator 
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at the Frank Porter Graham Child Development Cen- 
ter at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill, 
“It didn’t work that way.” 

The study also surveyed parents, teachers, and prin- 
cipals about the school readiness of Idndergartners, 

In the end, the published report included only gen- 
eral findings and none of the specific score data that 
are common in accountability systems for the upper 
grades. For example, the study found that North Car- 
olina’s kindergaiiners “generally knew the names of 
basic colors,” and- that they had “demonstrated a wide 
range of social skills” -that “were about as well-devel- 
oped” as those of kindergartners nationally .Their lan- 
guage and math skills fell below the national averages. 

Despite the generalities of the conclusions, the mport 
has made a valuable contribution in the debate over how 
to improve early-rchildhood programs in North Carolina. 
“This is what we know about our children and our 
schools,” Maxwell saya “It sets the stage for a discussion.” 
Maryland collected information on 1,300 kinder- 
gartners using portions of the Work Sampling System. 
In that system, teachers continually observe their stu- 
dents and note their progress in such areas as Ian- . 
guage, mathematical thinking, scientific thinking, 
physic£il development, and social and personeil skills. 

Even though scores from the Work Sampling Sys- 
tem are based on teacher observations, the results are 
as reliable as older students’ standardized-test scores, 
according to studies conducted by Meisels and his col- 
leagues at the University of Michigan in Ann Arbor, 
where until recently he was a professor of education. 

In a report published last ye^, Maryland concluded 
that about 40 percent of the state’s kindergartners en- 
tered school “fully ready to do kindergarten work.” Half 
needed “targeted support” so they could succeed in 
their first year of school, and 10 percent required “con- 



siderable support” from their kindergarten teachers. 

In particular, the children needed the most help in 
mathematical and scientific thinking, language devel- 
.opment, and sociEil studies. 

“I don’t think we were surprised by anything,” says . 
Trudy V. Collier, the chief of language development and 
early learning for the Maryland education department. 
“There’s a reed need for children to be read to, talked to, 
and encouraged to participate in conversations.” 

Last fall, every kindergarten teacher evaluated 
every student using the same set of Work Sampling 
System indicators. The state hopes to use the results 
to continue tracking school readiness. 

While the overall results are general, individual 
student outcomes help teachers design curricula to ' 
meet their cltisses’ needs. Collier says. “They begin to 
establish very early what a child's specific needs and 
gifts may be,” she says. . 

Other states are taking similsir approaches, accord- 
ing to Scott-Little. She led a brainstorming session 
last fall for officials in the states that are furthest 
along in assessing early-childhood programs. 

Missouri’s School Entry Profile collects data from 
new kindergartners, and the state uses the results to 
shape policies for early-childhood programs. In Ohio, 
teachers are collecting data on 4-year-olds’ skills so' 
the state can evaluate the early-childhood programs. 
The process may also help teachers prepare curricula "" 
for their classes, Scott-Little says. 

Do*lt*Yourself Approaches 

While some states are coming up with statewide 
ways of measuring young children’s abilities, and the 
success of programs serving them, others are letting 



Head Start Programs Must Gauge Children's Progress 



BY LORI MEYER 



In the realm of early-childhood education, 
no program has more stringent accountabil- 
ity demands than Head Start. 

As of this school year, local operators of 
the federally subsidized preschool program 
must conduct assessments that gauge the 
academic,- social and emotional, and physical 
■ development of the disadvantaged young- 
sters in their care. 

Experts anticipate the push for higher 
quality and accountability that began during 
the Clinton administration will continue as 
a high priority under. President Bush. 

At a conference held last summer, US. 
Secretary of Education Rod Paige joined first 
lady Laura Bush and US. Secretary of 
Health and Human Services Secretary 
Tommy G. Thompson to encourage early- 
child development. 

“We need to build a bridge between power- 
ful scientific research, . homes, and 
preschools, and make sure that adults know 
how vital it is that children have strong cog- 
nitive development, even before they enter 
school,” Paige said in his speech to the 
conference. 

The move to judge the early-childhood 
programs by the progress of their pupils, in- 
stead of processes and resources, stems from 
the reauthorization of Head Start in 1994. 

The law’s new outcomes-based S}^tem out- 



lined five overarching objectives and 24 sub- 
categories for Head Start programs to meet. 

■ The objectives focused on enhancing the 
growth and development of children; 
strengthening families as the primary care- 
■ givers; providing children with educational, 
health, and nutritional services; linking chil- 
dren and families .to needed community ser- 
vices; and ensuring well-managed programs 
involving parents. 

In the subsequent reauthorization of Head 
Start in 1998, Congress reinforced 
the new direction by establishing eight - 
broad categories of child development and 
school readiness: language development, lit- 
eracy, mathematics, science, creative arts, 
social and emotional development, ap- 
proaches to learning, and physical health 
and development. 

Weighing Compliance 

Local Head Start programs are now re- 
quired to use performance measures for self- 
assessments, peer reviews, 'and program 
evaluation. 

The 1998 reauthorization mandated that 
programs gather and analyze data on 13 
specific outcomes related to language, liter- 
acy, and numeracy skills. Grantees are to ' 
use other indicators to guide them in pro- 
ducing their own instruments for ongoing 
assessment. 



Head Start agencies can evaluate their 
programs through such methods as teacher 
observations, analysis of children’s work and 
performance samples, parent reports, or 
even the direct assessment of children. 

Under terms of the federal law. Head 
Start programs had to begin implementing 
the assessments in the fall of 2000. Assess- 
ment systems were to be operating fully by 
the 2001-02 school year. 

To make sure they meet the regulations, 
the federal Administration for Children emd 
Families began monitoring the systems last 
year. A team from the agency visits the Head 
Start sites to determine compliance with 
what are called Head Start Program Stan- 
dards and Performance Measures. The com- 
prehensive on-site reviews take place at 
least once every three years. 

In addition, the Family and Child Experi- 
ences Survey, launched in 1997 by the US. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 
collects and analyzes data on a number of 
the performance measures to learn more 
about the strengths and weaknesses of the 
Head Start program nationally. 

Researchers are following a cohort of 
3,200 children and families in 40 Head Start 
programs to provide longitudinal data 
on outcomes. Initial findings have revealed 
that Head Start narrows the gap between 
disadvantaged children and their more ad- 
vantaged peers in key aspects of school 
readiness. ■ 
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individual programs monitor themselves. 

Michigan, for example, has a prekindergarten pro- 
gram serving more than 25,000 youngsters in 1,000 
classrooms, but it has only three part-time cons\iltants 
to evaluate them, according to Lindy Buch, the state’s 
supervisor of curricular, early-childhood, and parenting 
programs. 

The state has chosen to train local program direc- 
tors to evaluate their own programs, using a tool cre- 
ated by the High/Scope Educational Research Foun- 
dation, a leading research and development group on 
early-childhood programs. In addition, the Ypsilanti, 
Mich.-based High/Scope is conducting in-depth re- 
views of randomly chosen programs to give a 
statewide snapshot of the program’s success. 

Evaluators score the program on a variety of mea- 
sures, including the quality and size of the facility, the 
extent to which the curriculum is tailored for each 
child, and the amount of time teachers spend evaluat- 
ing pupils’ progress. In Georgia, local officials can 
choose finm one of several approved assessment pro- 
grams, including the High/Scope evaluation tool. 

Meanwhile, school districts in Vermont are conduct- 
ing school-readiness screenings of prekindergartners, 
says Squires, the state’s early-childhood consultant. 
But the state is urging districts to conduct the evalu- 
ations in a nonstandardized way. Many local programs 
are inviting children in for a “play based” assessment. 
'They enter a classroom and demonstrate their physi- 
cal, language, motor, and cognitive skills while they 
play with toys, create art, and build structures. 

“We did not want to create an individual assess- 
ment or a group assessment for every child where 
they were being asked to sit down and perform spe- 
cific tasks,” Squires says. 

The federal Head Start program is taking a similar 
approach to complying with the 1998 law that re- 
quires every Head Start center to conduct evaluations 



based on performance indicators. 

While many of the performance indicators are se- 
lected by federal administrators, local centers are re- 
quired to do their own evaluations of children in the 
areas of language and literacy, mathematics, science, 
creative arts, social ability, interest in learning, and 
physical and motor skills. 

The instruments they use must be validated for the ' 

way they’re being applied. For example, a center may 

The Early Childhood Literacy Assessment 
System "gives a complete knowledge 
of where the kids are and what they need." 

CHARLIE SOULE, Associale Education Officer, New York City Board of Education 



not rely on a test intended to individualize curriculum 
as part of its program evaluation. 

Programs were collecting such information in vari- 
ous forms already, whether as part of the disabilities- 
screening requirement or their own curriculum plan- 
ning. What's new to Head Start programs is 
tabulating the data to figure out the overall outcomes 
of participating children. 

“This is — almost in every case — a new idea," says 
Thomas Schultz, the director of the program-support 
division of the federal Head Start bureau. 

For all the activity aimed at assessing children to 
ensure that they received the services they needed or 
to communicate their abilities to parents, he says, “it 
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was rare that programs would use that information at 
a management level. What we’re talking about now is 
a new strategy.” 



Kindergarten: Stakes Rising? 

While the evaluations conducted throughout early- 
childhood programs don’t carry high stakes for the 
children involved, the nature of assessment changes 
once children enter kindergarten because of the na- 
tionwide goal to have every child reading at grade 
level by grade 3. 

Still, such assessments are administered to drive 
instruction rather than reward or penalize the child. 

Michigan has devised a literacy assessment in 
which teachers evaluate a child’s reading skills start- 
ing in kindergarten, with monitoring continuing 
through 3rd grade. 

The one-on-one testing is designed to help teachers 
formally measure a child’s skills and then determine 
what help he or she needs to take the next steps to- 
ward independent reading. 

'The state plans to expand the program so children 
in the pre-K program take it, too, says Buch, the 
Michigan education official. 

'The New York City public schools started a similar 
program — called the Early Childhood Literacy As- 
sessment System, or ECLAS — in 1999. 

The battery of tests assesses children on a wide 
range of literacy skills from kindergarten through 2nd 
grade. 

‘It gives a complete knowledge of where the kids are 
and what they ne^ for literacy,” says Charlie Soule, the 
dty school official who runs the testing program. 

• Such programs can be great tools for helping chil- 
dren reach the goal of becoming independent readers, 
according to one reading expert. 

In an evaluation of a California reading program, 
children in schools that conducted regular classroom 
assessments showed better reading results than those 
in other schools in the state, says Marilyn J. Adams, a 



Harvard University research associate specializing in 
reading. 

*The best [an assessment) can do for you is say, Tou 
need to sit with this child and figure out if he’s having 
trouble with this dimension,’” Adams says. Once teachers 
do that, they respond with individualized instruction. 

But such programs also can eventually become a 
back door into high-stakes testing, some experts warn. 
If a child isn’t reading well in the 2nd grade, and the 
teachers know that the pupil will face a state reading 
test in the 3rd grade, they may be tempted to hold the 



"The pressure for results ... may force 
earlychildhood programs and administrators 
to adopt reiativeiy simpiistic methods." 

SAMUEL J. MEISELS. President. Erikson Institute 
boy or girl back a grade. 

“The literacy assessments,” Meisels of the Erikson 
Institute says, “are only a problem if they are expected 
to accomplish more than they are intended to do — 
which, at least in the case of the Michigan profile, is to 
enhance teaching and learning.” 

But with the weight of accountability systems loom- 
ing and a new emphasis on academic s^lls, early-child- 
hood educators may be inclined to rely on assessments 
in ways that are unfair to young children, he adds. 

“The pressure for results — both in skills and in ac- 
countability — may force early-childhood programs and 
administrators to adopt relatively simplistic methods 
of teaching and assessing that are not successful for 
young children,” Meisels says. ■ 



Michigan Measures 
Youngsters' Needs 



BY DAVID HDFF 



Every fall, every kindei^^artner in Michigan 
sits down with his or her teacher to read a 
book. 'The child might not recognize the event 
as a test. But the teacher is trained to look for 
clues to the child’s emerging literacy skills. 
Does he hold the book right-side up? Can he 
identify the firont and back covers? Does he rec- 
ognize letters and words that rhyme? 

Over the course of the 20-minute session, 
the answer to such questions will help the 
teacher identify ways to place the student on 
the path towai^ beaming a competent, inde- 
pendent reader by the end of 3rd grade — the 
goal set by Michigan Gov. John Engler in 1998. 

'Through the individual sessions, which 
occur periodically from kindergarten through 
grade 3, teachers get more information than a 
standardized test could ever provide. 

“This allows a teacher to find out what each 
child’s individual needs are and tailor instruc- 
tion to their needs," says Steven A. Gaynor, the 
superintendent of the 6,600-student Royal Oak 
schools, north of Detroit “What Tve heard fimm 
teachers is, despite the fact that it’s time-con- 
suming, [the assessment] has strengthened the 



early-elementary reading program.” 

“When you use a standardized instrument, it 
doesn’t tell you what to do tomorrow in the 
classroom,” adds Lindy Buch, the curriculum 
supervisor for programs in early 
childhood through high 
school at the Michigan De- 
partment of Education. 

This is an assessment 
that leads directly to 
instruction.” 

Although the volun- 
tary testing program is used in most 
K-3 classrooms throu^out the state, it 
isn’t widely used in the state’s prekinder- 
garten programs. But it will be soon, accord- 
ing to Buch. 



Different Purpose, Different Test 



While the literacy profile helps teachers de- 
cide what they need to do week to week for in- 
dividual students, the test is not meeting all 
the assessment needs of the state’s early-child- 
hood programs. 

To gauge whether children are ready to 
enter kindergarten, the state also helps teach- 
ers evaluate the youngsters’ social, physical, 
and other skills throughout their early-child- 
hood experiences, using the High/Scope Child 
Observation Record for Ages 2V^. 

'The structured instrument helps teachers 
record their observations of children’s behavior 




in the classroom on a regular basis. While 
there is no single event that looks like a “test,” 
researchers say the results are as reliable as a 
standardized test would be. 

“It does give a pretty clear and quantitative 
view of a child’s eodal, motor, and cognitive 
levels,” says Charles F. Hohmann, a se- 
nior research associate for the 
High/Scope Educational Re- 
seanh Foundation, the Yp- 
silanti, Mich., nonprofit 
research group that 
publishes the assess- 
ment. “It’s not a soft 
measure. We produce 
the same kind of statis- 
tics that you’d see from 
a test.” 

To evaluate specific programs, 
the state is using yet another measure: 
the High/Scope Program Quality Assessment. 
'The assessment evaluates various ingredients of 
a center's program — such as the experience and 
education of staff members and the type of ac- 
tivities children engage in — to judge whether the 
center is offering good experiences for children. 

The High/Scope Foundation uses the as- 
sessment to monitor a random sample of 
1,000 classrooms in the state’s prekinder- 
garten program. Local educators conduct their 
own evaluations using the same instrument. 
Though the results are “very preliminary,” 
Buch says, they suggest that the preschools 
are successful. “Does this work?” she says. 
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Data on 
State Early 
Childhood 
Policies and 
Programs 
Have Large 
Gaps 



BY KATHRYN M, DOHERTY 




t first glance, the tables, charts, and statistics on early 
childhood in Quality Counts 2002: Building Blocks for 
Success suggest that a vast array of information is available 
about the care and education of preschool-age children in the 
United States. But appearances can be deceiving. 

One of the most startling findings of this year’s report is 
how little' is actually known about the care of infi^ts, toddlers, and 
preschoolers — children in a period that some have called the “black hole” 
before entiy into the formal public education system. 

The tables that follow feature the best information available from some 
of the most comprehensive sources of data on young children. 

In addition to information about early-childhood programs from 
Education Week's annual, 50*state survey, the tables include data collected 
by: the Washington-based Children’s Defense Fund, the National Center for 
Children in Poverty at Columbia University, the National Center for Early 
..Development and Learning at the University of North Carolina at Chapel 
Hill, the Washington -based National Association for the Education of Young 
Children, the Washington-based Children’s Foundation; and the US. 
Department of Health and Hur(ian Services. All those groups and 
institutions were generous in sharing their findings with Quality Counts. 

The indicators on program access, funding, standards, teacher quality, 
and early-childhood assessment provide some details on the programs and 
policies states have in place for kindergartners and preschoolers, including 
how many children are served and how much money states are devoting to 
various early-childhood initiatives. 

But the data only begin to shed light on what may be important 
discrepancies in quality across the various types of early-childhood 
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state Early-Childhood Policies 



States have increased their efforts to provide access to early-chlldhood education for preschooPage children. But those 
efforts and the quality of programs vary widely. While all states provide some funds for kindergarten, and 41 states and 
the District of Columbia require that kindergarten be provided, only 25 states and the District pay for all-day kindergarten. 
Thirty-nine states and the District subsidize pre-K efforts, but just 20 states and the District require pre-K teachers to have 
the same qualifications as K-12 teachers, and only seven states require pre-K programs to be nationally accredited. Just 
one state, Rhode Island, requires childcare teachers or providers to obtain the same level of education as K-12 teachers. 



programs. They also raise serious concerns 
about the access that families have to early- 
childhood services in the United States and 
the adequacy of those services. ^ 



Access and Funding: An Uneven Picture 

The Education Week survey found that every 
state provides at least some funding for kinder* 
garten, and 41 states require districts to offer 
kindergarten, as does the District of Columbia. 

But only eight states and the District of Co- 
lumbia require that kindergarten be offered for 
the full school day And only 13 states and the 
District require 5-year-olds to attend. Approxi- 
mately 3.4 million youngsters attended kinder- 
garten in the United States in 2000, according 
to the National Center for Education Statistics. 

' By updating existing data collected by the 
National Center on Early Development and 
Learning, the Children’s Defense Fund, the 
National Center for Children in Poverty, and 
the Yale University Child Study Center, Edu’ 
cation Week also pieced together a picture of 
preschool and prekindergarten efforts across 
the states. Tbday, 39 states and the District of 
Columbia use. state money to support 
prekindergarten programs. But the character- 
istics of those programs vary widely. 

A few states — Georgia, New York, and Ok- 
lahoma — are phasing in prekindergarten 
statewide for any 4-year-old whose parents 
want it, regEirdless of parent^ income, Other . 
states — such as Connecticut, Kentucky, Massachusetts, 
New Jersey, and Texas — are paying for large-scale ini- 
tiatives aimed at reaching as many 4-year-olds as pos- 
sible, especially those firom poor families. 

Meanwhile, states such as Alabama, Colorado, and 
Iowa are piloting pre-K prograims or are providing fi- 
nancial support to help local community groups collab- 
orate in expanding early -childhood services. 

Some states, including Ohio and Oregon, have fo- 
cused their prekindergarten efforts on expanding Head 
Start or have modeled their own state programs after 
the federal initiative for disadvantaged preschoolers. 
Ohio alone spent about $100 million in state money to 
expand Head Start programs in 2001. 

Still other states — ^Arizona, Florida, and Pennsylva- 
nia among them — are spending substantial state dol- 
lars on block grants that may be used for prekinder- 
garten as well as other early-childhood priorities 
identified by local communities. 

In all, states are spending more than $1.9 billion an- 
nually to help more than 765,000 children attend 
prekindergarten . 

In addition to state-financed prekindergarten efforts, 
several states have launched programs-to increase access 
to high-quality child care. North Carolina’s Smart Start, 
for example, is spending $210 million- during the current 
fiscal year to reimburse child-care providers; provide sub- 
sidies, health care, and family-support services to low-in- 
come families; and promote quality. South Carolina’s $39 
million Pirst Steps initiative and ^ode Island’s $67 mil- 
lion Starting Rl^t effort follow a s imilar model. ' 

In 2000, -states also received some $4.5 billion for 
Head Start from the federal government and served 
more than 760,000 poor children. That year, 21 states 
and the District of Columbia supplemented the federal 
support with $185 million in state fimds, according to 
the National Center for Children in POyerty. 

On the child-care fi’ont, two new reports — ^“A Fragile 
Foundation,” by the Children’s Defense Fund, and “The 
Impact of Funding on State Child Care Subsidy Pro- 
grams,” by the Washington-based Center for Law and 
Social Policy — provide, some of the most detailed data 
available on state child-care policies: 'The reports in- 
clude information on how states are using money firom 
the federal Child Care and Development Fund and 
Temporary Assistance for Needy F ahiili es block grants 
to increase families’ access to child care. 

In total, states received $4.4 billion in CCDP aid in fis- 
cal 2001. 'They also transferred an average of 14 per- 



States that require districts to provide kindergarten 
States that pay for all-day kindergarten 
States that provide funds for pre-K programs 
States that require pre-K programs to nalionaliy. accredited 
States that require kindergarten teachers to h^ a B.A. 
States that require pre-K teachers to have a 0.A. 
States that require child-care-cenier teachers to have a B.A. 




Note: Ttw OistiKi ol Columbia is inducted In ihs analysis. Total slats cowntsSI. 

SOURCE: Education WomK 2001 ; NAEyC, 2001 ; TtynesM. 2001 ; NCEOL, 2001 : Wheslodc Colsos. 2001 



cent of their $24 billion TANF allocation in 2000 to the 
CCDF for child-care purposes. 

States’ increasing use of federal welfare dollars to 
help finance child-care options for needy families is 
striking. While just eight states transferred a percent- 
Eige of their tanf funds to the CCDF in 1997, 44 states 
did so in 2000..And while only seven states spent a por- 
tion of their taw money directly on child care in 1997, 
35 states did so by 2000. 



Limited Data 

But beyond those broad outlines of the “system” of 
early care and education in the United States, we 
qxuckly reach the limits of what we know. 

For example, although we know the number of chil- 
dren receiving child-care subsidies each month and the 
number served through state -supported prekinder- 
garten initiatives, wo don’t know what proportion of el- 
igible children those figures represent in each state. 

We also lack the data to quantify the gap between 
families’ needs -for early-childhood education in each 
state and the existing capacity of prekindergarten and 
early-childhood-care providers. 

What data we do have suggest a mismatch between 
the supply and demand for child-care services. A study 
released by the Department of HecJth and Human Ser- 
vices in 2000 showed that only about 12 percent of the 
15 mill ion children eligible for federal child-care subsi- 
dies actually received assistance. 

According to the Children’s Defense Fund, in 19 
states, a family of three earning as little as $25,000 in 
2000 could not qualify for child-care aid. Seventeen 
states had waiting lists that year or had firozen the in- 
take of low-income famili es into their subsidy systems. 

We know even less about the situation for prekinder- 
garten programs. While Kentucky guarantees 
prekindergarten for any needy child whose parents, 
want it, for example, the number of children served in 
such programs varies widely across the states — firom a 
low of 500 children in Nebraska’s Early Childhood Pro- 
jects to almost 149,000 in Texas’s State Pre-K program. 



Quality: The Missing Piece 

What we know about the quality of the prekinder- 
garten and childrcare services that young children re- 
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ceive is even more limited. 

The information featured in our tables suggests 
that, at best, there is great unevenness in the quality 
of early-childhood settings — especially when the 
standards and expectations for prekindergarten and 
child-care providers are stacked up against those for 
kindergarten. 

For example, all 50 states and the District of Colum- 
bia require kindergarten teachers to obtain a bachelor's 
degree to become licensed; and 16 states and the Dis- 
trict require kindergarten teachers to take early-child- 
hood courses or to obtain specific early-childhood certi- 
fication to work with kindergartners. 

By comparison, only 20 states and the District of 
Columbia require prekindergarten teachers, to 
be graduates of four-year colleges. Just one state — 
Rhode Island — requires teachers in child -care 
centers to have a' bachelor's degree. New Jersey man- 
dates a bachelor's degree for supervisors in child-care 
centers. In 30 states, adults can begin caring 
for young children in child-care centers with no prior 
educational training beyond high school graduation. 

In contrast. Head Start’s program standards re- 
quire that by 2003, at least 50 percent of teachers in 
Head Start centers must have at least an associate’s 
degree. Those teachers who do not have an associate’s 
degree must, at minimum, obtain a Child Develop- 
ment Associate credential, or CDA, which is awarded 
by the Council for Early Childhood Professional 
l^ognition. 

If pay is any indication, child-care centers have a 
difficult challenge in attracting and keeping a well- 
qualified workforce. Low salaries have long been a 
subject of concern in K-I2 education. But the salaries 
for kindergarten teachers, which averaged $36,770 in 
1999, appear generous compared with those for 
prekindergarten and child-care educators. 

Nationwide, child-care workers earned an average of 
$15,430 in 19^. Self- identified prekindergarten teach- 
ers, a category that includes some teachers in child-care 
centers, fared only slightly better, at $19,610 a year. 

Expectations for young children are limited. While 
almost all states have standards for students in ele- 
mentary school, only 19 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia lay out specific expectations for kindergartners. 
Fifteen states and the District have specific standards 
for prekindergarten. Five more states are working on 
such standards. Only six states — California, Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Maryl^d, Michigan, and Washington — 
require preschool programs to adhere to the standards. 

But no state has included content requirements for 
child care as part of its licensing system for child-care 
providers. 

Just seven states require that state-subsidized 
prekindergarten programs meet national accredita- 
tion standards to operate. Twenty states have no reg- 
idations for the maximum group size of child-care cen- 
ters, and 18 do not regulate child-care providers who 
care for up to four children. 

To improve quality; 26 states and the District of Co- 
lumbia havte established “tiered” reimbursement sys- 
tems as part of their child-care subsidies. Under such 
programs, child-care providers who meet quality cri- 
teria specified by the state are eligible for higher sub- 
sidies for eligible children than the state normally pro- 
vides. While some studies suggest such policies are 
encouraging providers to enhance their child-care of- 
ferings, it is unclear how big an impact the policies are 
having. 

The Children’s Defense Fund reports that the dif- 
ferential reimbursements range from a low of an ad- 
ditional $11 a month per child in West Virginia to an 
extra $127 a month per child in New York state. 

One thing is clear: With more and more children 
being cared for outside the home before they reach 
school age, and mounting evidence about the impor- 
tance of early-childhood education for later school suc- 
cess, much more needs to be known about this vital 
time in children’s development. 

If Americans are serious that quality counts in ed- 
ucation, advocates for early-childhood care and learn- 
ing stress, then quality should be just as important be- 
fore a child’s fifth bir^day as after. ■ 
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PHI DELTA KAPPA INTERNATIONAL 

The Professional Association in Education 




S ince its founding in 1906 Phi Delta Kappa International has been a strong advocate 
of universal education. Advocacy for the public schools, in particular, is a commit- 
ment that is firmly expressed in our constitution. We believe that the public schools 
are America’s best way to meet our national responsibility for the education of all chil> 
dren. But in adopting this forceful advocacy role, we do not diminish the ne^ for strong 
private and parochial education. Indeed, we encourage involvement in the advocacy 
initiative by all educators. 

Beginning in 1996 Phi I>elta Kappa International, with cooperation from the Center on 
Education Policy and the National PTA, initiated a series of community fomms across the 
United States and Canada on the need for the public schools. Each community fomm con- 
siders three questions: What is the purpose of the public schools? How effective are the public schools? What changes are needed to make the public schools as ' 
effective as they need to be? 

During the coming months, many communities across the nation again will be addressing these important questions. For more information about how to con- 
duct a fomm in your local area, interested persons may call Phi Delta Kappa International using the toll-free number: 1-800-766-11 56. 





New Books from Phi Della 
Kappa International 




M ore than ever before, education needs leadership- One way that edu- ' 
cators become leaders — whether in the classroom, the administra- 
tive office, or the community — is by making a commitment to lifelong 
learning. Phi Delta Kappa Intemahonal ensures that educators at all leveb have 
access to many learning opportunities, including workshops, publications, and pro- 
fessional services. For example, each y^ the PDK Center for Professional 
Development and Services organizes se minar s and workshc^ in communities 
across the United States. The Gabbard Institutes provide similar learning opportu- 
nities each summer. 

The association’s weU-known journal, the Phi Delta Kappan, continues to 
. be the most-cited periodical in education. And books, monographs, video 
programs, and other publications by the PDK Educational Foundation and the 
association’s publishing divisions offer informed and accessible treatments of 
' current issues and important perennial topics. At right are two recent titles. ; 
Many more can be found on the PDK weteite at www.pdkintl.org. < 

Phi Delta Kappa International also provides services to the education com- 
munity through its Center for Evaluation, Development, and Research and by 
acting as the coordinating organization for Futiire Educators of America and 
the International Curriculum Management Audit Center. PDK also is a sp>on- 
SOT of the Washington-based Center on Education Policy. 






C ollegiality is a powerful mechanism for professional development. The basic tenets of PDK — leadership, service, 
and research — are fostered through wide-ranging individual and chapter initiatives. PDK colleagues share ideas 
and plans, work together to solve problems, and help one another to improve educational practices. 

■ Educators Have long known that collegiality produces many benefits. Col- 
legial environments promote the successful induction of newcomers into the 
profession and, in schools and colleges, can enhance staff retention by serving 
as a "safety net’’ when teachers or administrators' experience uncertainty and 
fmstration. 

Membership in Phi Delta Kappa International opens new doors to colle- 
giality. By drawing members from alt levels and forms of education, PDK of- 
fers a broader fomm for collegial communication. Classroom teachers, school 
administrators, college and university educators, undergraduate and graduate* 
students in education — all are welcome to participate in the collegial envi- 
ronment that is a mainstay of PDK membership. 

For information about how you can join PDK, call our Membership De- 
partment using the toll-free number: 1 -800-766- 1156. Become part of the PDK 
collegial network. 




Whose Values? 

Reflections of a New England 
PrepSchoolTeacher 

by Bartsra Bemache^Baker 
Debunking the myths that surround 
the teacfdng of values in American 
college preparatory sdrools, Bemache- 
Bakers historical study and reflective 
commentary also raise pertinent 
questions about character education 
in general. 

239 pp. Oothbound. $49 
Trade paperback edition, $24 

American Education In the 
21st Century 

by Dsn H. Wshnieisky 

What are the issues that face educa- 
tion in the 21 st century? Wi3hnletsky*8 
examination looks at globalism, tech- 
nology, diversity, equity, ideology and 
pofitics, economics, student health, 
and lifelong learning. His summary 
work offers a way (o fake stock as we 
plunge headic^g Into the future- 
159 pp. Trade paperba*. $22 

ORDER BY PHONE: 
1 - 800 - 766-1156 

PHI DELTA KAPPA INTERNATIONAL 
P.O. Box 789 

Bloomington, IN 47402-0789 
Phone: 812/339-1158 
Fax: 812/339-0018 
E-mail: headquarter6@pdklntl.org 
AS orders must Irtduda a prtxessing charge; 
$5 or orders to $50; from $50.01 to$100,add 
$10; orders above $100, add $1 0 plus 5‘t'o of 
the me rdiarxltsa total. Credit card ord eis and 
Institutional purchase orders era accepted. 



Visit our website at 
www.pdkintl.org 
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EARLY'CHILOHOOO POLICIES 



Access to Early-Childhood Programs 



STATE 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delawara 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georqla 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey' 

New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Dhio 

Oklahoma 

Dragon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



U.S. 



KINDERGARTEN 1 

State requires H 
districts ■ 
to offer H 
kindergarten H 

ICdvcation Week, H 
2001) ■ 


State invests 
in pre-K 
program 

(NCEDUCdwet/oo 
Week. 2001) 


PRESCHOOL/PREKINDERCARTEN 1 


HEADSTART 1 

State I 

supplements H 
federal H 

Head Start H 
proqram H 
(NCCP.2000) H 


CHILDCARE 

State provides 
child-care 
tax credits 

(Nation^ Wonwn't 
Law C«ntfr, 2001)* 


full-day 


✓ 


School Readiness Pilot 












✓ 


n/a 


half-day 


✓ 


Early Childhood Block Grant 






half-day 


✓ 


Arkansas Better Chance 




✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


State Preschool Program 




✓ 




✓ 


Colorado Preschool Program 




✓ 


half-day' 


✓ 


School Readiness Program 


✓ 




half-day 


✓ 


Early Childhood Assistance Program 




✓ 


full-day 


✓ 


Public School Pre-K Program 


✓ 


✓ 


half-day 




Pre-K Early Intervention Program 




n/a 


full-day 


✓ 


Georgia Pre-K Program 


✓ 




full-day 






✓ 


✓ 








✓ 


✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Early Childhood Block Grant, Preschool Program for At-Risk 






half-day 










half-day 


✓ 


Shared Visions, Community Empowerment^ 




✓ 


half -day 


✓ 


Four- Year-Olds At-Risk Program 


✓ 


✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Kentucky Preschool Program 




✓ 


full-day 


✓ 


Louisiana Quality Education Support Fund, Preschool Block Grant 




✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


TWo-Year Kindergarten Program 


✓ 


✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Eidended Elementary Education Program 


✓ 


✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Community Partnerships for Children 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Michigan School Readiness Program 






half-day 


✓ 


School Readiness 


✓ 


✓ 


full-day 










half-day 


✓ 


Missouri Preschool Project 






half-day 








✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Early Childhood Projects 




✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Comprehensive Prekindergarten Education 




n/a 








✓ 


n/a 




✓ 


Early Childhood Program Aid, Abbott Preschool Program 


✓ 




half-day 


✓ 


Child Development Program 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Universal P re-Kinder garten; Experimental Pre-K 




✓ 


full-day 


✓ 


More At Four, Smart Start* 


✓ 


✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Public School Pre-School* 


w 

✓ 


✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Early Childhood Program for Four- Year-0 Ids 


✓ 


✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Oregon Head Start/Prekindergarten Program 




✓ 




✓ 


Four-Year-Old Kindergarten 






half-day 


✓ 


Early Childhood Investment Fund, Starting Right* 


✓ 


✓ 


full-day 


✓ 


Child Development Programs for Four-Year-Olds, First Steps* 




✓ 


half-day 








n/a 


half-day 


✓ 


Tennessee Early Childhood Education Pilot Program 




n/a 


half-day 


✓ 


Texas State Pre-Kindergarten Program 


✓ 


n/a 


half-day 










half-day 


✓ 


Early Education Initiative 




✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Virginia Preschool Initiative 




✓ 


half-day 


✓ 


Early Childhood Education and Assistance Program 


✓ 




full-day 


✓ 


Pre kindergarten, Educare* 






half-day 


✓ 


Four- Year-Old Kindergarten 


✓ 




half-day 








n/a 


W. 


40 1 


22 ■ 






'h Cc.'rwttoil. hJsrt.'ied 'p-teit/ cistrtas « to prowlds W-day kritegarten, and tf“.!drBn ara readied to arerd. !n Ne.v Jersey, ful-day Jcodegarten t$ irandated tar 1 32 b^vpowerty dsofcts. Hn 2(301 . al pxa choo! eScrts in Rcrda v.ere ccnscldatcd into a btocK gram adr.'risteed 
by the Agency fcr Wektaroa imcwaCarv Fuidrig is dsributed to oouity-ime: eady-ct-idhoDd ooaltcns that rraka dadsians on distrtautoa It is izY::e2r yet hovv the ncvv ccn^g^/etcn wl effect pre-K pogrerrs In the state. K data presented here are troni before the ocnscjdatlon. * KX3BDL did 
not count Cornmiatty BrpoMrermeni. Smart Start. Staning Right, or Rist Stepa as pie-K piograms because the programs ara not diiectty associated wnh the states' pdOX schools. They are listed here lor additional hformatlon or because only a smal pcrticn at trds airport pra-K services. 
Educare Is a ns^v (dot program in West V>rginta. Ohio’s significant state-frianced St^ program is Estad as a Head Start siiDplement Va h this column jtxfcates that stats does rujt have a perearat-inoome tax or taxes orffy cert^ rvnwags perscral tacoma. 
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EARIY-CHILOHOOO POLICIES 





EARLY'CHILOHOOD PROGRAM ELIGIBILITY 


State requires 


eligibility for pre-K program 


Maximum 


children to 


based on ... cnccdl, sood 


annual income 


attend 




for a family of 


kindergarten 




three to qualify 


(education We&k. 




for child-care 


2001) 


age (4- risk 


subsidy 




year-olds) income factors 


(Cor, 2001 ) 





PARTICIPATION IN EARLY-CHILOHOOD PROGRAMS 




Number of 


Number of 


Number of children in 


Number of 


Percent of 


children 


children In 


state-financed 


children 


eligible children 


under 5 


kindergarten 


pre-K program 


in Head 


receiving federal 


(Census. 2000) 


(Nets. 2000) 


(school year) 
t£auc»tion WeeK 2001) 


Start 

(Head Start 

Bureaa 2000 ) 


child-care 
subsidies in Ft 
1999 (Child Care 
Bureau, 2000) 







✓* 




$18,048 


295,992 


56,120 


774 


2001-02 


15,823 


11% 


Alabama 










$44,328 


47,591 


9,583 






1 ,297 


13% 


Alaska 






✓ 




$22,908 


382,386 


67,051 


3,600 


1999-00 


11,882' 


13% 


Arizona 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


$19,601 


181,585 


34,218 


10,042 


2000-01 


10,316 i 


6% 


Arkansas 






✓ 




$33,852 


2,486,981 


459,771 


114,459 


1999-00 


95,280 


13% 


California 








✓* 


$25,668 


297,505 


50,378 


9,050 


2001-02 


9,333 


11% 


Colorado 






✓ 




$45,805 


223,344 


42,193 


6,337 


2001-02 


6,857 


5% 


Connecticut 


✓ 




✓ 




$27,768 


51,531 


7,779 


843 


2001-02; 


2,119 


12% 


Delaware 


✓ 


✓ 






$27,921 


32,536 


6,617 


4,105 


2001-02 


3,345 


3% 


District of Columbia 






✓ 


✓ 


$20,820 


945,823 


174,953 


19,601 


2000-01 ; 


32,389 


8% 


Florida 




✓ 






$24,278 


595,150 


110,359 


63,500 


2001-02 


21 ,580 


8% 


Georgia 










$46,035 


78,163 


14,618 






2,916 


9% 


Hawaii 










$20,472 


97,643 


17,024 






2,387 


11% 


Idaho 










$24,243 


876,5491 


149,840 


55,000 


2001-02 


37,767 


14% 


Illinois 










$19,846 


423,215 


70,438 






13,323 


7% 


Indiana 






✓ 


✓ 


$19,432 


188,413 


34,596 


3,613 


1999-00 


7,235 


8% 


Iowa 






✓ 


✓ 


$25,680 


188,708: 


30,845 


3,756 


2001-02 


7 , 447 ! 


7% 


Kansas 


✓ 




✓ 




$22,208 


265,901 


46,373 


15,892 


2000-01 


15,701 j 


15% 


Kentucky 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


$29,040 


317,392 


56,021 


2.877 


2000-01 


20,975 ! 


18% 


Louisiana 




✓ 






$34,303 


70,726 


14,274 


844 


2000-01 


3,631 1 


15% 


Maine 


✓ 




✓ 

1 


✓ 


$22,463 


353,393 


56,942 


10,980 


2000-01 


9,968 1 


8% 


Maryland 






1 

✓ 


I 


$27,312 


397,268 


70,029 


21,780 1 


2001-02 


12,250 


13% 


Massachusetts 






✓ ’ _ 


✓ 


$26,064 


672,005 


128,060 


25,309 


2001-02 


33,769 


19% 


Michigan 










$38,169 


329,594 


58,952 


43,030 


1999-00 


9,715 


6% 


Minnesota 










$27,999 


204,364 


37,906 






25,455 


10% 


Mississippi 








✓ 


$17,784 


369,898 


64,608 


6,212 


2001-02 


16,574 


19% 


Missouri 










$20,820 


54,869 


10,335 






2,703 


11% 


Montana 






✓ 


✓ 


$25,260 


117,048 


20,576 


500 


2001-02 


4,571 


11% 


Nebraska 










$33,576 


145,817 


25,163 


2,000 


2001-02 


2,035 


6% 


Nevada* 










$26,376 


75,685 


9,048 






1,425 


9% 


New Hampshire 






✓ 




$28,300 


563,785 


89,520 


29,000' 


2001-02 


14,567 


10% 


New Jersey 


✓ 






✓* 


$28,300 


130,628 


22,557 


1,600 


2001-02 


7,135 


13% 


New Mexico 




✓ 


✓ 




$28,644 


1,239,417 


199,271 


72,490 


2000-01 


46,805 


19% 


New York 






✓ 


✓ 


$32,628 


539,509 


101,816 


1,500 


2001-02 


17,808 


16% 


North Carolina 










$29,340 


39,400 


7,560 






2,042 


12% 


North Dakota 


✓ 




✓ 




$25,660 


754,930 


130,141 


8,007* 


1999-00 


38,261 


10% 


Ohio 


✓ 


✓ 






$29,040 


236,353 


43,603 


23,141 


2000-01 


12,655 


16% 


Oklahoma 






✓ 




$25,680 


223,005 


37,232 


3,698 


2001-02 


5,771 


11% 


Oregon 




✓ 






$28,300 


727,804 


122,3^0 


2,479 


2000-01 


29,650 


15% 


Pennsylvania 


✓ 








$31,230 


63,896 


11,078 


? 




2,952 


15% 


Rhode Island 


✓ 




✓ 




$17,350 


264,679 


46,274 


16,000 


2001-02 


11,604 


8% 


South Carolina 










$22,113 


51,069 


9,171 






2,587 


8% 


Sotith Dakota 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


$24,324 


374,880 


70,814 


3,007 


2001-02 


15,747 


18% 


Tennessee 






✓ 


✓ 


$34,272 


1 ,624,628 


290,806 


148.888 


2000-01 


63,171 


8% 


Texas 










$23,928 


209,378 


34,963 






5,079 


10% 


Utah 






✓ 


✓ 


$31,032 


33,989 


6,893 


1,081 


1999-00 


1,438 


15% 


Vermont 


✓ 








$26,172 


461,982 


83,938 


6,044 


2001-02 


12,652 


8% 


Virginia 






✓ 


✓ 


$31,236 


394,306 


68,699 


6,205 


2001-02 


10,287 


15% 


Washington 


✓ 








$20,820 


101,805 


21,216 


5,233 


2000-01 


7,144 


25% 


West Virginia* 




✓ 






$25,680 


342,340 


58,524 


12,612 


2000-01 


12,953 


7% 


Wisconsin 










$18,828 


30,940 


6,133 






1,468 


11% 


Wyoming 


1 14 7 


26 


21 


- 


|19,175,79B 


3,397,199 


765,089 




761,844 








'in AJabaia. PZot p-'csrar s targeted based cn reed. Mw.’ever. any 4-vear-o!d in pcjoi cofnmur«t cs is eLg.bite. In Vi nnesoia. aJ 4-yosr-<j:ds a'a elg ti!a. b«t priority ta' services is given to cbJd’en from Icr.v-irroome far^^es mat exceed Head Siai ircomo guidoitfws. ' fl sk factors 
aro loca'V deteririred. in Nevada and West Vrgha eUglfity requlferoents lor pre-K a'a tocally detarmrted. 'Enra’.merl ca;nt tor Ne.v Je*sey is for Abbon tfstx cts anly. * C“jo st-vits an addttonat 1 8705 cJYbron In Its state-financed Head Start prooram. 7 Because pre-K 
funding a in tha form of a b.'ock grant and subject to cEsJrta dsceton. enroTment cannot be detemtrjed. 
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EARLY^CHILOHOOD POLICIES 



State Funding Levels 



STATE FUNDING LEVELS 



Klnd^rqart^ <rdVc«Non zoou 



State financed pre*K program 

iCauc9tfon 2001) 



Child Care and Oeveiopment Fund 





State 

finances 

fuil^ay 

kindergarten 


Slate finances 
hatf*day or 
provides partial 
funds for 
kindergarten 


Total state funds 
devoted to pre*K 
program 
(fiscai year) 


Per-child 
expenditure 
of state fur>ds 
on pre-K 


Total federal 
allocation In FY 
2000 <H*ad start 
Bur«a^2000) 


State supplements 
to Head Start 
In FY 2000 
(NCCP.2000) 


Total federal 
allocation of 
CCOF In FY 2001 


State funds 
required to 
draw down CCDF 
match in FY 2001 


Alabama 


✓ 




$3,225,000 


FY02 


$4,167 


$82,414,000 




$77,663,167 


$15,496,314 


Alaska 


✓ 










$9,738,000 


$5,700,000 


$11,298,338 


$6,436,766 


Arizona 




✓ 


$10,364,000 


FYOO 


$2,879 


$73,697,000 




$87,348,672 


$23,480,457 


Arkansas 


✓ 




$9,900,000 


FY01 


$986 


$48,379,000 




$42,367,489 


$6,435,755 


California 


✓ 




$294,920,000 


FY02 


$2,677 


$643,297,000 




$493,696,558 


$251,954,307 


Colorado 




✓ 


$22,951,000 


FY01 


$2,536 


$52,226,000 




$51,790,028 


$28,934,882 


Connecticut 




✓ 


^7,276,000 


FY02 


$5,882 


$41,674,000 


$5,100,000 


$49,567,252 


$34,597,601 


Delaware 




✓ 


$4,281,000 


FY02 


$5,078 


$9,820,000 




$12,807,299 


$8,661,515 


District of Columbia 


✓ 




7 




7 


$20,926,000 


$8,600,000 


$9,833,450 


$6,501,134 


Florida 




✓ 


$62,001,000 


FY01 


$3,163 


$195,696,000 




$212,419,658 


$85,508,696 


Georgia 


✓ 




$238,000,000 


FY02 


$3,748 


$126,281,000 


$2,100,000 


$141,988,921 


$48,799,276 


Hawaii 


✓ 










$18,199,000 


' $524,000 


$18,549,096 


$9,767,685 


Idaho 




✓ 








$16,098,000 


$1,500,000 


$20,202,599 


$3,830,292 


Illinois 




✓ 


$164,000,000 


FY02 


$2,982 


$214,965,000 




$192,124,005 


$117,808,884 


Indiana 




✓ 








$72,467,000 




$91,806,882 


$32,921,054 


Iowa 




✓ 


$8,383,000 


FYOr 


$2,320 


$40,714,000 




$39,478,642 


$12,891,302 


Kansas 




✓ 


$8,500,000 


FY02 


$2,263 


$37,061,000 


$2,500,000 


$40,453,017 


$15,318,969 


Kentucky 




✓ 


$47,100,000 


FY02 


$2,964 


$85,198,000 




$70,266,441 


$14,841,993 


Louisiana 


✓ 




$7,987,000 


FY01 


$2,776 


$110,318,000 




$85,742,307 


$14,400,972 


Malna 


✓ 




$2,209,000 


FY01 


$2,617 


$20,378,000 


$2,600,000 


$15,743,612 


$4,419,929 


Maryland 




✓ 


$19,000,000 


FY01 


$1,730 


$61,920,000 


$2,500,000 


$74,778,024 


$48,294,747 


Massachusetts 


✓ 




$104,000,000 


FY02 


$4,775 


$85,917,000 


$6,900,000 


$100,492,790 


$73,101,770 


Michigan 


✓ 




$85,500,000 


FY02 


$3,378 


$186,842,000 




$136,818,437 ^ 


$61,743,968 


Minnesota 




✓ 


$10,400,000 


FY02 


$242 


$56,401,000 


$17,400,000 


$72,340,004 


$42,025,076 


Mississippi 


✓ 










$129,643,000 




$54,451,523 


$5,944,582 


Missouri 


✓ 




$14,519,000 


FY02 


$2,337 


$93,475,000 : 




$87,482,618 


$33,134,964 


Montane 




✓ 








$15,267,000 




$13,418,963 


$2,781,372 


Nebraska 


✓ 




$1,500,000 


FY02 


$3,000 


$26,660,000 




$29,836,053 


$11,835,193 


Navada 




✓ 


$3,500,0b0 


Rf 02 


$1,750 


$12.369,6o6 




$22,204,489 


$12,000,422 


Naw Hampshire 




✓ 








$9,838,000 


$230,000 


$15,217,190 


$10,217,949 


New Jersey 




✓ 


? 






$104,743,000 


$1,400,000 


$103,211,989 


$65,061,803 


New Mexico 


✓ 




$1,800,000 


FY01 


$1,125 


$38,374,000 


$6,000,000 


$36,705,111 


$6,179,800 


New York 


✓ • 




$275,200,060 


F^02 


$3,796 


$342,136,000 




$299,143,634 


$187,847,055 


North Carolina 


✓ 




$6,450,000 


FY02’ 


$4,300 


$104,684,000 


$3,900,000 


$163,449,703 


$60,286,450 


North Dakota 




1 ✓’ 








$11,973,006 


$430,000 


$9,798,093 


$2,242,592 


Ohio 




✓ 


$19,506,000 


FYOO 


$2,436 


$196,684,000 


$97,000,000 


$189,077,721 


$02,193,330 


Oklahoma 




✓ 


$56,650,000 


FY02 


$2,448 


$61,555,000 


$3,300,000 


$72,244,829 


$17,190,209 


Oregon 




✓ 


$29,009,000 


FY02 


$7,845 


$46,071,000 




$55,385,953 


$21,965,102 


Pennsylvania 


✓ 




? 




7 


$161,8^,000 




$171,009,977 


$92,469,830 


Rhode Island 




✓ 


7’ 




7 


$17,378,000 


$2,000,000 


$16,457,979 


$9,261,212 


South Carolina 


✓ 




$23,800,000 


FYor 


$1,488 


$64,060,000 




$63,892,768 


$11,644,114 


South Dakota 


✓ 










$14,045,000 




$11,237,702 


$2,470,406 


Tennosseo 


✓ 




$6,000,000 


FY02 


$1,995 


$92,040,000 




$104,314,111 


$33,375,689 


Texas 


✓ 




$267,000,000 


FYOO 


$1,793 


$361,846,000 


$7,500,000 


$359,454,757 


$105,099,432 


Utah 




✓ 








$27,640,000 




$46,646,650 


$9,036,456 


Vermont 


✓ 




$1,386,000 


FY01 


$1,282 


$10,514,000 




$9,698,397 


$4,177,609 


Virginia 


✓ 




$23,500,000 


FY02 


$3,888 


$74,487,000 




$91,576,596 


$50,706,381 


Washington 




✓ 


$30,082,000 


FY02 


$4,648 


$78,359,000 


$470,000 


$102,582,687 


$65,695,006 


West Virginia 


✓ 




$17,037,000 


FY02* 


$3,256 


$39,842,000 




$31,083,417 


$5,372,843 


Wisconsin 


✓ 




$31,606,000 


FY01 


$2,506 


$72,177,000 


$7,430,000 


$78,114,084 


$33,290,370 


Wyoming 




✓ 








$8,187,000 




$8,223,989 


$2,775,336 




26 


25 


$1,948,542,000 




$2,547 


$4,546,917,000 


$185,084,000 


$4,395,497,671 


$1,914,028,955 I 



!o.va a'53 spert SiS rrJ5on cn Cofranufity EtTptx'.'ermart in FY 2C02. North Care.V» a!so spent aoout S8 muon of <ts $210 rraoo Smal Start FV 2001 expentltira on pr*-K. South Capita sper;: $39 trJLcn on Rrst Steps FY 2C01. Rhode Is'and sp»u S67 rrSjon on Sating Right 
FY 2C0t . west Vjg.ta seer.: $1 irZxn cn Etixare in FY 2C01 . Sea state peZey updates !w dstais on these programs. 7 Uhablo to catciiate because pro-K sponong cannot be separated from block grant or K- 1 2 state funfng. 1ft the o< Rhode island, the suta had a Ine ee.m 
for $6 2 rr 'pn m FY 2C01 for the Early ChSdhood Investment Fund. Ho*.*/ever. because of local dscraion n spendng. thjj state 6 unable to detemwo pra-K spend»>g. 
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EARLY*CH!LDHOOD POLICIES 



STATE FUNDING LEVELS 
Tentporary Assistance to Needy Families 

Amount of TANF 

Total federal Percent of FY funds spent 

allocation of TANF 2000 TANF funds directly on child 


Tax Credits 1 

Maximum child- and H 

dependent-care tax credit ■ 
for families with | 


Monthly fee for 
family of three 
at 100% poverty 
and one child in 
care In 2000 


COSTS TO FAMILIES 

Monthly fee 
for family ol 
three at 150% 
poverty and one 
child in care 


Monthly 
reimbursement 
at least 75th 
percentile 
of market rates 




in FY 2000 (OHiceot 
ramlly Assistance. 2000) 


state transierrea to 
CCOF (CLASP. 2000) 


care oy state 

(CLASP, 2000) 


one dependent in 200V H 

(National Women's Law Center, 2001) 


(CDF. 2001) 


in 2000 
(cor. 2 oof) 


in 2000 

(C0f,2001) 


^ STATE 1 


$157,618,613 


17% 


$1,900,000 




$65 


$184 




Alabama 


$84,409,304 


20% 


$7,600,000 


n/a 


$14 


$71 


✓ 


Alaska 


$349,746,6^ 


20% 


$27,300,000 




$66 


$152 




Arizona 


$146,554,439 


8% 


$5,500,000 


$144 


$133 


not eligible 


✓ 


Arkansas 


$5,022,359,727 


14% 


$539,700,000 


$454 


$0 


$0 


✓ 


California 


$223,216,294 


20% 


$1,300,000 


$504 


$96 


$180 




Colorado 


$269,164,911 


0% 


$21,200,000 




$47 


$106 




Connecticut 


$36,852,696 


14% 




$360 


$78 


$172 




Delaware 


$182,715,908 


16% 


$12,400,000 


$230 


$30 


$162 




District of Columbia 


$1,006,999,542 


19% 


$132,200,000 


n/a 


$69 


$121 


✓ 


Florida 


$494,147,626 


14% 


$1,000,000 




$56 


$139 




Georgia 


$105,209,493 


1% 




$600 


$0 


$38 




Hawaii 


$66,927,446 


20% 


$2,700,000 


$197 


$65 


not eligible 


✓ . 


Idaho 


$626,628,869 


20% 


$23,000,000 




$65 


$134 




Illinois 


$415,073,780 


19% 


$111,100,000 




$22 


$152 


✓ 


Indiana 


$195,732399 


20% 


$2,000 


$540 


$22 


not eligible 


✓ 


Iowa 


$101,931,061 


15% 




$180 


$58 


$177 




Kansas 


$191,408386 


20% 


$14,500,000 


$144 


$98 


$152 


✓ 


Kentucky 


$292,569,090 


30% 


$100,000 


$720 


$49 


$114 


✓ 


Louisiana 


$78,120,889 


■ 9% 


$3,400,000 


$360 


$71 


$159 


✓ 


Maine 


$328390,400 


20% 


$28,900,000 


$234 


$90 


$234 


✓ 


Maryland 


$469,933,339 


20% 


$104,700,000 


$202 


$78 


$173 




Massachusetts 


$1,033,035,638 


1% 


$151300,000 




$24 


$24 




Michigan 


$540,069322 


6% 




$720 


■■$5 1 


$48 


✓ 


Minnesota 


$187,974383 


20% 


$6,100,000 




$47 


$105 


■ ✓ 


Mississippi 


$307,073,680 


10% 






$43 


not eligible 




Missouri 


$69,534.4^ 


17% 




$168 


$47 


not eligible 


y 


Montana 


$86,808,461 


7% 




$720 


$18 


$129 




Nebraska 


^,748360 


0% 


$600,000 


n/a 


$108 


■ W03 _ ■ 




Nevada 


$55,050354 


0% 


I 

__ ] 


n/a 


$1 


$2 




New Hampshire 


$521,3603CT 


■ ■ 20% ' ■ ' 








$J 33 ' ’ 




New Jersey 


$189,534,836 


15% 




$480 


$48 


$110 




New Mexico 


$3;510,li6,^ 






, P^ZZZ -S. 


yy;$4' y;;; 


$T91 


■"■■' 


... . 


$523,879399 


20% 


$15,400,000 


$312 


$106 


$159 




North Carolina 


$4i;360,M9 


2% 


J$V,qop,boo^^ 







■■“■■’$280 ■' ' 




... " Noith Dakota 


$1,465.692348 


11% 


$79,000,000 


$720 


$28 


$93 


✓ 


Ohio 








r ZZIZjw. Z Z. 'ZZZIZ 


ZZ'^Zj^'ZZI 


|13^9 


■ ■ 


’ ^ ' Oklahoma 


$190,582,480 


0% 


$15,800,000 


$720 


$82 


$286 




Oregon 


! 5l’;043i^^'' " 










‘ZZZZSiWZZZ 


✓ 


.1 r ^ 


$104,043,207 


4% 




$184 


$0 


$74 


✓ 


Rhode Island 








... 


Igo'' " 






^ I... yu 


$36,151,479 


20% 




n/a 


$0 


$340 


✓ 


South Dakota 


1^^7Mi079 


...^-.,. .24%. 




''Z-ZZZZZmZZZZZZZZ^ 


.1 







'feniMSMa 


$717307,316 


7% 




n/a 


$106 


$159 


✓ 


Texas 




0% j'”*' ■ 


ZlZZ^y^^MZ, 




ZZZZ^Z'SZZ 


ZZZ^'MfZlZ^ 


ZZZZZ'PZZZZZZ. 




$55,891304 


16% 


$2,700,000 


$173 


$0 


$123 




Vermont 


$174.0^.151 









ZZZMnZZZ 






! y>..i.r. . yn*®!,® 


$612,283,947 


24% 


$4,200,000 


n/a 


$20 




$98 




Washington 




rr. .•% 


ZZZ^j.^mZ 




^9 






’ y y" y 


$638331,617 


20% 


$90,500,000 




$74 


$165 


✓ 


Wisconsin 







, 




:zzzzmzzzz 


noteligibie 




,!..y...y ^ 


1 $24,162,964,924 


14% 


81,455,802,000 


■ 


- 


— 


28 





Wa IndicatM that stata does not have a personal-income tax or taxes oniy c«t^ nonwage personal income. 
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EARLY-CHILOHOOO POLICtES 



Program Standards 



CONTENT/CURRICULUM REQUIREMENTS 


State has 


State has 


State requires 


Head Start 


standards for 


standards 


pre-K 


programs 


kindergarten 


specific to 


programs to 


have 


year (EOucathn 


pre*K 


use standards 


standards 


Week, 2001} 


(CrtKsoft institute/ 


(Crikson Institute/ 


(Head Start 




Eitucatlon WeeX, 


COuutionWdek, 


Bureau, 2001} 




2001) 


2001) 





COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES 
State'financed pre-K requires ... 

(Cniiam. ZOOOtEdwatton iVet*. 2001) 



STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 
Minimum teacher/chiid ratios 



I Kinder* for 4-year- 

garten Pre*K otdscHcaa 

{E<UicsUon (NCCOC Start Btffwu. 

WetH. 20 (n> 2000 2000 



Headstart Child'care centers 
for 4’year* icMMr«n'> 
Pre*K otds(Hcaa Foundatioa 2001 ) 



2000 Age 3 Age 4 Age 5 



Alabama 


✓ 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




1:18 


2:18 


2:20 


1:12 


1:20 


1:20 


Alaska 


ages 5-7 






✓ 








NR 




2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:15 


Arlaona 


✓ 






✓ 








NR 


NR 


2:20 


1:13 


1:15 


1:20 


Arkansas 


K-4 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




1:20 


1:10 


2:20 


1:12 


1:15 


1:18 


California 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




1:33 


1:8 


2:20 


1:12 


1:12 


1:14 


Colorado 


K-4 


✓ 




✓ 








NR 


1:8 


2:20 


1:10 


1:12 


1:15 


Connoctlcut 


K-4 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 




NR 


1:10 


2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:10 


Dalawaro 


K-3 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


1:40 


1:10 


2:20 


1:12 


1:15 


1:25 


District of Columbia 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 








1:15 


1:20 


2:20 


1:8 


1:10 


1:15 


Florida 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




NR 


1:10 


2:20 


1:15 


1:20 


1:25 


Goorgla 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


2:24 


1:io 


2:20 


1:15 


1:18 


1:20 


Hawaii 


K-1 






✓ 








1:20 




2:20 


1:12 


1:16 


1:20 


Idaho 








✓ 








NR 




2:20 


1:12 


1:12 


1:12 


Illinois 


urty •tamaiitary 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 




NR 


1:10 


2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:20 


Indiana 


✓ 






✓ 








NR 




2:20 


1:10 


1:12 


1:15 


Iowa 








✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


NR 


1:8 


2:20 


1:8 


1:12 


1:15 


Kansas 


K-2/K-3 








■ ^ 


✓ 


✓ 


NR 


NR 


2:20 


1:12 


1:12 


1:14 


Kantucky 


Gr. 4 bcnchmerli 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


2:24 


1:10 


2:20 


1:12 


1:14 


1:15 


Louisiana 


K-4 


UBMJar davalopmenl 




✓ 








1:26 


2:20 


2:20 


1:14 


1:16 


1:20 


Main# 


Pro-K-2 


Pre-K-2 




✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


1:25 


NR 


2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:10 


Maryland 


k-3 ' 


✓ 


✓ 


' "f/ ' 


✓ 


< 


✓ 


NR 


1:10 


2:20 


1:10 


1:10 ' 


1:15 


Massachusatts 


K-2 


undar dmlopmant 




✓ 




✓ 




NR 


2:15’ 


2:20 


1:12 


1:12 


1:15 


Michigan 


early etomentary 


✓ 


.. Y 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


NR 


1:8 


2:20 


1:10i 


1:12 


1:12 


Minnesota 


K-3 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


NR 


1:10 


2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:15 


Mississippi 


✓ 














1 

1:22 




2:20 


1:14 


1:16 


1:20 


Missouri 


K-4 


under doveteprnant 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


NR 


1:15 


2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:16 


Montana 


Gr. 4 bcnctunarli 














1:20 




2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:14 


Nabraska 


K-1 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


NR 


1:10 


2:20 


1:10 


1:12 


1:15 


Nevada 


✓ 






V ■ 








NR 


NR 


2:20 


2:20* 


2:20* 


2:20* 


New Hampshire 


K-3 






✓ 








NR 




2:20 


^ 1:8 


1:12 


1:15 


New Jersey 


K-4 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


1:25 


2:15 


1 2:20 


1:10 


1:12 


1:15 


New Mexico 


✓ 






✓ 




✓ 




1:15 




2:20 


1:12 


1:12 


1:15 


New York 


K-4 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


NR 


2:18 


2:20 


1:7 


1:8 


1:9 


North Carolina 


✓ 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




2:23 


1:9 


2:20 


1:15 


1:20 


1:25 


North Dakota 


Gr. 4 bendimarli 






✓ 








1:25 




2:20 


1:7 


1:10 


1:12 


Ohio 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


1:25 


2:17 


2:20 


1:14 


1:14 


1:20 


Oklahoma 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


1 :20 


1:10 


2:20 


1:12 


1:15 


1:15 


Oregon 


Gr. 3 benchmark 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


NR 


2:20 


2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:15 


Pennsylvania 


Gr. 3 benchmark 






✓ 








NR 


NR 


2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:12 


Rhode Island 


K-4 


under devatopmant 




✓ 








NR 


1:20 


2:20 


1:9 


1:10 


1:12 


South Carolina 


✓ 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


2:30 


2:20 


2:20 


1:13 


1:18 


1:21 


South Dakota 


✓ 






✓ 








NR 




2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:10 


Tennessee 


Gr. 3 benchmark 


under davetopment 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓' 


1:25 


1:10 


2:20 


1:9 


1:15 


1:20 


Texas 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 




1:22 


NR 


2:20 


1:17 


1:20 


1:24 


Utah 


✓ 






✓ 








NR 




2:20 


1:12 


1:15 


1:20 


Vermont 


Pre-K-4 


Pre-K-4 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


1:20 


1:10 


2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:13 


Virginia 


✓ 






✓ 






✓ 


1:25 


1:8 


2:20 


1:10 


1:12 


1:20 


Washington 


Gr. 4 benchmark 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


NR 


1:6 


2:20 


1:10 


1:10 


1:15 


West Virginia 


✓ 






✓ 








NR 


NR 


2:20 


1:10 


1:12 


1:15 


Wisconsin 


Gr. 4 benchmark 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




NR 


NR 


2:20 


1:10 


1:13 


1:17 


Wyoming 


Gr. 4 benchmark 






✓ 








NR 




2:20 


1:10 


1:15 


1:20 



'Ratio refers to Echod saftTtgs. Rato is 2; f 8 h Head Start or ctiU-care centers. 

in Nevada. teadwr/cMd ratios in centers vary by size of canter bom 1;8 tor up to so cbitdran to 7 teachers tor up to 93 cfddren. and orte addllonal teacher tor every t3 enadren 
NFUnot regutated or utspadfed. 
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STAFFING REQUIREMENTS 
Maximum group size 



EXEMPTIONS FROM REGULATION 



Head Start 
(or 4- 
yea^olds 

(Head Start 



ChiW-care centers 
(NRCH5C. 20OU 



MHee*.20oi) ccof.i999) Bureau, 2001 ) Age 3 Age 4 Age 5 care home 



Numt>er oi children 
allowed in a regulated .. 

(CMtdren'} roundatk>a200t) 
Family/day- Large day- 



U of children 
who can be 
cared for in a 
home without 
regulation 

(CNIdren's 
Foundation, 2001) 



State allows exemption 
from licensing (or .. 

(CMUren’s rourvtaUoa 2001) 

nursery schools, 
preschools, religious 

or pre-K centers 



ACCREDITATION 


State 


State pays 


requires 


higher 


NAEYC 


reimbursement 


accreditation 


rates for quality 


for pre-K 


child care 


programs 


(COF/NAEVC/ 


(NAEYC, 2001) 


EdUudw) WeeK 2001) 



18 


NR 


20 


12 


20 


20 


1-6 


7-12 


0 










Alabama 


NR 




20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


5-8 


9-12 


4* 




✓ 






Alaska 


NR 


NR 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1-4 


5-15 


4* 






✓ 


✓ 


Arizona 


22 


20 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1-5 


6-16 


5 






✓ 




Arkansas 


33 


NR 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1-6 


7-14 


chllrfran horn 
one other family 










California 


NR 


15 


20 


20 


24 


30 


2-6 


7-12 


2 










Colorado 


NR 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


1-6 


7-12 


0 






✓ 


✓ 


Connecticut 


22 


20 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1-6 


7-12 


0 










Delaware 


NR 


NR 


20 


16 


20 


25 


1-5 


no ctessWcatton 


0 








✓ 


District of Columbia 


NR 


NR 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1-5 


6-12 


children Irom 
one other lamDy 




✓ 




✓ 


Florida 


24 


20 


20 


30 


36 


40 


3-6 


7-18 


2 




✓ 






Gaorqla 


20 




20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


3-6 


7-12 


2 








✓ 


Hawaii 


NR 




20 


NR 


NR 


NR 1 


1-6 


7-12 


6 










Idaho 


NR 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 ! 


4-8 


3-16 


3 


✓ 


✓ 






Illinois 


NR 




20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


NR 


6-16 


5‘ 




■ ✓ 






Indiana 


NR 


16 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1-6 


7-11 


6 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




Iowa 


NR 


NR 


20 


24 


24 


28 


1-6 


7-10 


0 










Kansas 


24 


20. 


20 


24 


28 


30 


4-6 


7-12 


3 








✓ 


Kentucky 


NR 


NR 


20 


13 


15 


NR 




no ctsaalflcatlon 


6* 








✓ 


Louisiana 


NR 


NR 


20 


30 , 


30 


30 


3-12 


no ctaaslflcatlon 


2 








✓ 


Maine 


NR 


20 


20 


20 1 


20 


30 


1-8 


no claMiflcstlon 


0 


✓ 






✓ 


Maryland 


NR 


15 


20 


20 1 


20 


30 


1-6 


7-10 


■ 0 i 






✓ 




Massachusetts 


NR 


18 


20 


NR 1 


NR^ 


NR 


1-6 


7-12 


0 










Michigan 


17 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


1-10 


10-14 


0 








✓ 


Minnesota 


27 




20 


14 


20 


20 


1*5 


6-12 


5 








✓ 


Mississippi 


NR 


20 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


5-10 


11-20 


4 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Missouri 


24 




20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


3-6 


7-12 


2 


✓ 








Montana 


NR 


20 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


4-8 


9-12 


3 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


Nebraska 


NR 


NR 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


5^ 


7-12 


4 


✓ 






y 


Nevada 


NR 




20 


24 


24 


30 


4-6 


7-12 


3 










New Hampshire 


21* 


25 


20 


20 


20 


20 


1-5 


no ctasalflcotlofl 


5 








✓ 


New Jersey 


20 


NR 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


5-6 


7-12 


4 




✓ 




✓ 


Now Mexico 


NR 


20 


20 


’>8 


21 


24 


3-6 


7-12 


2 










Now York 


NR 


18 


20 


25 


25 


25 


3-5 


no cUssHIcatlon 


2 








✓ 


North Carolina 


25 




20 


14 


20 


24 


6-7 


8-18 


5 










North Dakota 


NR 


20 


20 


24 


28 


28 


1-6 


7-12 


6 


✓ 






✓ 


Ohio 


20 


20 


20 


24 


30 


30 


1-7 


S-12 


0 








✓ 


Oklahoma 


NR 


20 


20 


20 


20 


30 


4-6 


7-12 


3 


✓ 






✓ 


Oregon 


NR 


NR 


20 


20 


20 


20 


4-6 


7-12 


3 


✓ 








Pennsylvania 


NR 


NR 


20 


18 


20 


24 


4-8 


9-12 


3 


✓ 








Rhode Island 


NR 


20 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1-6 


7-12 


0 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


South Carolina 


NR 




20 


20 


20 


20 


1-12 


13-20 


12* 










South Dakota 


25 


20 


20 


20 


20 


20 


5-7 


8-12 


4 










Tennessee 


NR 


NR 


20 


34 


35 


35 


4-6 


7-12 


3 








✓ 


Texas 


NR 




20 


24 


30 


35 


5-8 


9-12 


4 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Utah 


20 


18 


20 


20 


20 


20 


1-6 


9-12 


children from two 
other families 








✓ 


Vermont 


30 


16 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1-6 


6-12 


5 




✓ 






Virginia 


NR 


24 


20 


20 


20 


30 


1-12 


no dasstflcatlon 


0 










Washington 


23 


NR 


20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


1-6 


7-12 


3 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


West Virginia 


NR 


NR 


20 


20 


24 


32 


1-3 


no classification 


3* 








✓ 


Wisconsin 


NR 




20 


NR 


NR 


NR 


3-6 


7-10 


2 










Wyoming 




— 


- 


— 


— 


— 


— 


- 1 


1 - 


13 


13 


■ ^ 


IL 1 


■ 



^AppSes toACOon d-stitctsonV ^Maxlnnuninxrbcrorv'y applies II cnsdnen are not reccing pubT« turds or other euDsIdes that carry rcgiTatcns. tn Alab&nna. if th 
not oxernpt. Georgia has a (dot tiered leimbursement program. 



I center rec^ves stata or tedoral hirxts. it Is rwt exempt. In Indiana, il (he provider rec^ves tederaJ CCOr funds, it is 
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EARLY-CHILDHOOD POLICIES 



Teacher Quality 









PRESERVICE REQUIREMENTS 




H EFFORTS TO IMPROVE TEACHER/ 
■ PROVIDER QUALIFICATIONS 




Kindergarten teachers (Tryeesw, 20 oi> 

State requires 
courses or 
certilication 

Minimum degree fn early 

requirement childhood' 


Pre-K teachers 

{NCCDL 2000 

Minimum degree 
requirement* 


Head Start 
(Head Start 
Bureau, 2001) 

Minimum 

degree 

requirement* 


Child'care providers (wneeiocn college, 2 ooi) 

State has higher 
education 

Education requirements for 

requirements for child- master teachers/ 
care providers supervisors 


H Compensation programs 

H (Mltchell/Educetton IVeeA, 2001) 

H state has Funding for 

H compensation compensation 

Hprograms for child* initiatives for 
■ care providers FY 2000 


Alabama 


BA 




AA In Mity childhood 
Of raM»d fWd 


CDA 


'IShdun of cWld-eM' ' 
traM^ wtthin 30 <^m 


No 






Alaska 


BA 






CDA 


None 


No 






Arizona 


BA 




CDA 


CDA 


None 


No 






Arkansas 


BA 




BA In e«rty childhood 


CDA 


None 


No 






California 


BA 




ii credRs In 
HTly chUdhood 


CDA 


0 pottsacondary unita 
|n aarly ChUdhood 


CDA 


✓ 


$15,000,000 


Colorado 


BA 




CDA 


CDA 


None 


No 






Connecticut 


BA 


✓ 


CDA 


CDA 


None 


CDA 






Delaware 


BA 


✓ 


CDA 


CDA 


60 hours in early childhood 


No 






District of Columbia 


BA 


✓ 


BA 


CDA 


CDA 


No 






Florida 


BA 




CDA 


CDA 


40 hours In esrty childhood 


No 






Georgia 


BA 




AA In child dewtoviiwuit 


CDA 


10 hours of chnd^oare 
training In ftrst ysar 


No 


✓ 


$4,000,000 


Hawaii 


BA 






CDA 


CDA 


No 






Idaho 


BA 






CDA 


None 


No 






Illinois 


BA 




BA In early childhood 


CDA 


CDA or CCP 


No 


✓ 


$3,000,000 


Indiana 


BA 






CDA 


None* 


No 






Iowa 


BA 


✓ 


CDA* 


CDA 


None 


No 






Kansas 


BA 




BA In aarty childhood 


CDA 


CDA 


No 


✓ 


<FV 01) $1,000,000 


Kentucky 


BA 




CDA* 


CDA 


None 


No 






Louisiana 


BA 


✓ 


BA 


CDA 


None 


No 






Maine 


BA 




BA 


CDA 


None 


No 






Maryland 


BA 


✓ 


8A In aarly childhood 


CDA 


90 hours In a^y- 
chltdhopd davstoprnant 


No 






Massachusetts 


BA 


✓ 


CDA* 


CDA 


3 credit course In 
child devslopmsnt 


4 courses In 
early childhood 






Michigan 


BA 




BA 


CDA 


Npne 


No 






Minnesota 


BA 




BA 


CDA 


CDA 


No 






Mississippi 


BA 






CDA 


None ; 


No 






Missouri 


BA 


✓ 


CDA 


CDA 


None 


No 






Montana 


BA 






CDA 


8 hours br chltd-cafs 
training In nrfl veer.,. • 


No 






Nebraska 


BA 




BA 


CDA 


None 


No 






Nevada 


BA 


✓ 


BA 


CDA 


’ 6 hours of Childers 
troMihiaartthinSdiQntte, .. 
2-yssf vocational 
child-cars couras 


No 






New Hampshire 


BA 






CDA 


CDA 






New Jersey ^ 


'^'ba' 






Z..99^Z.. 




&A artd B'cifedlGi 
.IniwrtyjcMIdhood. .. 






New Mexico 


BA 






CDA 


None 


No 






New Yort ^ 






BA 




|,,, None., 


...... 1qpa.7.7.7. 


. y 


$40,000,000 


North Carolina 
North Dakota 


BA 

... 


✓ 


AA In aarfy childhood 


CDA 

[ZZ39KZ. 


None 


NC Earty Childhood 
1 Credantlal 

ZZ.ZZ!^ZZZZ 


✓ 


$6,300,000 

. 


Ohio 


BA 


' ✓ 


AA by 2008 


CDA 


None 


No 






OklaiMma 


ZZZ^6Z.ZZ z 




BA fn tarty childhood 


irr.-ppAii 


..Nph®*- 


ZZZZ^'^Z^^Z. 


✓ 


. $1,600, poo ^ 


Oregon 


BA 




CDA 


CDA 


None 


No 






Fenns^anla 


Z.ZZb^ZZZZ'.'. 




BA In aarly childhood 


Z.Zf^pKZ^ 


^ Ko.no , 


AA wIVl 

No 






Rhode Island 


BA 


✓ 


BA In rarfy childhood 


CDA 


BA and atata sarty- 
chlldhood cartlflcatlon 






^ " ' 




...S 


M In aarfy childhood 








I77?7yz7rvr 





South Dakota 


BA 






CDA 


None 


No 






fenneisM " 


' ZZ\MZ.Z 1 




BA In tarty childhood 




T. ... 




■ ■’ 





Texas 


BA 




BA In tarty chUdhood 


CDA 


B hours ol child-cars training 


No 






}Mh 





ZZZZji^ZZZ, 




ZZ9WZZ 











Varmont 


BA 




CDA* 


CDA 


12 ersdita In ssrty childhood 


MA In earty childhood 








■■'BA^ 


'Z.ZZCZZ^ 




ZZ§^K^Z. 




*~'t2 HdiM'dr 
. training In ^ret .imu^. 


'7 


71!7-7 77.77*77 


Washington 


BA 




AA In aarty childhood 
or chQd davalopriMm 

ZZZZMZZZZZ 


CDA 


20 hours of approvsd training 

None"** * 


No 

737775K77777 


✓ 


$2,000,000 


Wisconsin 

Wyoming ^ ^ ! 


BA 

ZZZ.3FZ.ZZZ. 


✓ 


BA 


CDA 

_'1cda]'^3 


2 courses In early childhood 


No 

7]7I77Sl77I77 


✓ 


$1,750,000 




— 


17 


- 


- 


— 


- 1 


■ ^ 


$74,650,000 1 



NOFTE degrea AAzAssooate^ degm. 'Betnertaty educsdan coma not coffned. gates gel credt 9 londorgarten teactiera rrust ee«V<tdtf»od a eerV-detcSopmert orobt^cert tt cation tor tjrttvK.^COAiOdd Dev^spment Assodats oodanltalawaded by 

the CcuicJ tor Early Cttiktiood f^Ttlessiortd Recognrtioa CCPBCertSad ChJd Cam FV[^teaorc9 credMialBMatded tyy the NatkrdCIdd Care Assocatorv Data wee rot ooCected tor states tied do rot lisy/e a state-financed pm-KpnQmrn. VtpubGc edtxfsenirios, (n-KteachemrriLEt 
a BA h eaily cliSctiood. In cMo-cam sattngs a cqa is (he minsTXfn mqumrnert. ^Bcainninoto taO 2002, Kertudcypm-K teachers nrust obtaji a BA w^biHvK oedScatiork. ^ 2003. at least 50 pexent olteacfersinHeod Start oertterBvvflberegiJmd toliavsat least anossoctats'sdegeo. 
*Aa olJtty 2001 . diid-cam pnvkters In Indiana must begin wcrk on a COA and cbl^ fi wittn tvee years. 
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EFFORTS TO IMPROVE TCACHER/PROVIOER QUALIFICATIONS 



AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES FOR TEACHERS AND PROVIDERS 



TEACH scholarship program for child'care providers ■ Kirtdergarten Preschool Head Start Child*care 

(TEACH CdH/CMUhood Project. 200 )) ■ teachers, except teachers, except teachers workers 

H special education special education (Heat start (Bls,)999> 

Number of H (BLS,I999) (BLS.1999) 8wesu,2000j 

state has State funding for provided fay state H 

TEACH program TEACH In 200 0*0t in 2000-01 ■ STATE 









$32,400 


$15,140 


. $15,261 


$13,640 


Alabama 








$49,690 


$23,380 


$20,448 


$17,970 


Alaska 








$35,370 


$16,420 


$19,344 


$14,390 


Arizona 








$31,470 


$16,600 


$16,337 


$13,150 


Arkansas 








$41,490 


$21,130 


1 $22,504 


$17,420 


California 


✓ 


$230,197 


197 


$35,480 


$18,780 


$18,594 


$15,060 


Colorado 








$46,100 


$22,990 


$23,556 


$17,710 


Connactlcut 








n/a* 


1 $18,230 


$16,560 


$15,060 


Delaware 








$36,770 


$25,570 


$26, 7^ 


$22,090 


District of Columbia 


✓ 


$4,000,000 


2,094 


$34,230 


$17,270 


$19,353 


$14,460 


Florida 


✓ 


$193,559 


141 


$35,090 


$20,060 


$18,126 


$13,950 


Georgia 


✓ 


$245,000^ 


70' 


$29,920 


$21,680 


$26,682 


$14,500 


Hawaii 


✓ 


$115,091 


64 


$23,590 


$16,430 


$15,551 


$13,520 


Idaho 


✓ 


$1,111,137 


729 


$36,360 


$20,080 


$20,563 


$18,210 


Illinois 


✓ 


$1,154,243 


1,329 


$40,430 


$17,760 


$18,139 


$14,780 


Indiana 








$29,370 


$16,980 


$18,684 


$14,100 


Iowa 


✓ 


$176,768 


154 


$29,820 


$16,920 


$20,013 


$14,310 


Kansas 








$33,930 


$18,470 


$17,786 


$13,490 


Kentucky 








$34,950 


$17,080 


$16,052 


$13,280 


Louisiana 








$34,140 


$18,650 1 


$16,968 


$16,230 


Maine 








$36,510 1 


$23,500 


$21,445 


$16,570 


Maryland 








$40,110 


$23,650 


$19,755 1 


$18,640 


Massachusetts 


✓ 


$2,693,756 


750 


$39,200 


$23,370 


$24,296 


$16,090 


Michigan 








$38,600 ! 


$23,750 


$19,564 


$15,770 


Minnesota 








$26,520 


$16,600 


$16,401 


$12,870 


Mississippi 


✓ 


. $159,000 


50 


$31,570 


$17,740 


$17,956 


$14,610 


Missouri 








$29,310 


$19,150 


$14,648 


$13,180 


Montana 


2002 


$350,000' 




$30,170 


$17,330 


$17,024 


$13,880 


Nebraska 








n/a' 


$18,260 


$18,364 


$14,710 


Nevada 








$25,990 


$19,420 


$17,976 


$15,900 


New Hampshire 








$45,110 \ 


$22,080 


$23,374' 


$16,320 


New Jersey 








^ $33,720 


$16,680 


$17,393 


$13,730 


New Mexico 


✓ 


$94,000 j 


39 


$44,930 


$22,070 


$25,437 


$17,400 


New York 


✓ 


$2,697,256 1 


4,962 


$32,650 


$17,670 


$17,416 


$14,460 


North Carolina 








$25,420 


' $16,670 


$20,248 


$13,450 


North Dakota 








$37,400 


$18,500 


$18,199 


$15,370 


Ohio 




$947,433 


1,576 


$27,810 


$15,71 o' 


$16,038 


$13,690 


Oklahoma 








$36,690 


$18,990 


$20,770 


$15,470 


Oregon 


✓ _ 


$1,2M,612 


744 


^9.610 


$19,090 


$19,262 


$15,710 


Pennsylvenia 








$42,040 


$22,720 


$20,122 


$16,820 


Rhode Island 


✓ 


$101,600 


663 


$33,540 


$19,360 


$14,177 


$13,460 


South Carolina 








$28,330 


$20,140 


$17,825 


$14,480 


South Dakota 








$31,750 


$15,380 


$17,507 


$13,410 


Tennessee 








$34,510 


$17,520 


$20,128 


$13,820 


Texas 








$33,490 


$17,810 


$15,544 


$14,910 


Utah 








$34,660 


$22,260 


$19,129 


$15,670 


Vermont 


✓ 


$122,437 


38 


$33,090 


$19,190 


$21,475 


$14,640 


Virginia 


✓ 


$308,815 


90 


$35,960 


$20,370 


$21,358 


$16,350 


Washington 








$34,620 


$18,850 


$18,202 


$13,400 


West Virginia 


✓ 


$1,845,000 


612 


$35,460 


$18,640 


$22,414 


$15,290 


Wisconsin 








$30,800 


$19,270 


$15,789 


$13,200 


Wyoming 


1 18 


$17,829,904 


14,302 1 


S36.770 


$19,610 


$19,148 


$15,430 1 


■ liL 



'Funding and schoUirship f:gures are prp|ecl’ons tor 200^ '02. 
'Estimates (or Deiav/aro and Nevada ara not avaiablo. 
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CARLY'CHILDKOOD POLICIES 



School Readiness and Assessment 



TESTING/SCREENING 

State requires diagnostic State requires testing for 
testing for kindergartners kindergartners to gauge 
ifiCZOUUucMon wttk. 2001) schoot readiness statewide 

(WucaWOrt ♦VtffA.2000 



State pro'K program 
requires diagnostic/ 
developmental 
testing 

(Crikson (nsUtute, 2001) 



TRANSITION SERVICES 

Transition efforts 
required through 
state'financed pre-K or 
Head Start program 

(NCCP. 2000) 



Alabama 










Alaska 


✓ 


✓ 






Arizona 










Arkansas 


✓ 






✓ 


California 










Colorado 






✓ 




Connecticut 






✓ 


✓ 


Delaware 






✓ 


✓ 


District of Columbia 






✓ 


✓ 


Florida 










Georgia 


✓ 






✓ 


Hawaii 










Idaho 


✓ 








Illinois 






✓ 


✓ 


Indiana 










Iowa 


✓ 








Kansas 






✓ 




Kentucky 










Louisiana 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




Maine 










Maryland 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Massachusetts 










Michigan 








✓ 


Minnesota 


✓ 


i 






Mississippi 




. 






Missouri 




✓ 


✓ 




Montana 










Nebraska 






✓ 




Nevada 










New Hampshire 










New Jersey 








✓ 


New Mexico 




✓ 


✓ 




New York 








✓ 


North Carolina 


✓ 








North Dakota 










Ohio 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




Oklahoma 


✓ 








Oregon 






✓ 


✓ 


Pennsylvania 










Rhode Island 










South Carolina 


✓ 




✓ 




South Dakota 










Tennessee 


✓ 








Texas 


✓ 








Utah 


✓ 








Vermont 






✓ 




Virginia’ 










Washington 






✓ 




West Virginia 










Wisconsin 










Wyoming 












17 


6 


16 I 


11 



‘Aiabama adnsiostcfs the Ea^V Learning Inventory to every public school kir>deroaftner. Hovvever. the inventory v/" not be edrrtnistered in 2CXJ1 '02. 
'Navr MCbx:C 0 reQures assessment ol fid-day kindergartners only. 

VrgirJa dees not require districts to administer the Eariv Reading InterventW assessment to kindergartners. bot most districts do. 
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Sources 
and Notes 

ACCESS TO EARLY-CHILDHOOD PROGRAMS 

State require* districts to offer kindergarten: Education Week 
annual state policy survey, 2001. “Pull day* indicates that state 
requires districts to provide kindergarten for the hid length of the 
school day. “Half day* indicates that state requires at least half-day 
kindergarten but may leave half- or full -day option up to district 
discretion. 

State in vesta in pre-K program: “Public School Pre-K Programs: 
National Survey of States,’ Richard M. Clifford, Nationa! Center for 
Early Development and Learning, University ofNorth Carolina at 
Chapel Hill, 2001. Data collected on state-fmnneed 
prekindergaiten programs in 2000. Education Week used the 
NCEDL’s dehnitioD of state pre-K programs, which requires that 
the program be administered through the state department of 
education or that schools or districts be potential grantees for pre-K 
funds. Education Week supplemented the data for several states for 
which the NCEDL was unable to collect information: Missouri, New 
Mexico, and Rhode Island, plus the District ofColumbin. Education 
Week gave credit for pre-K programs to three states that the 
NCEDL did not. Nevada was.given credit because of a new effort to 
expand pre-K programs in fiscal years 2002 and 2003. North 
Carolina was given credit for its new More At Tour pre-K program, 
and Pennsylvania was given credit because its school funding 
formula provides money to schools that enroll prekindergaitners. 

Name of state*financ«l pre-K/preschool program; Ibid. 

State supplementa federal Read Start program: “Map and 
Track: State Initiatives for Young Children and Families,* National 
Center for Children in Poverty, 2000. 

State provides child-care tax credits: 'Recent Changes in State 
Child and Dependent.Care Tax Provisions: Tax Year 2001,’ National 
Women's Law Center, January 2001. 

State requires chUdren to attend kindergarten: Education 
Week annual state policy survey, 2001. 

Eligibility for pra-K program: “Public School Pre-K Programs: 
National Survey of States,* NCEDL, 2001. Education Week 
supplemented NCEDL data for the states listed above. 

Maximum imwunl income for a family of three to qualify for 
child-care sulmidy: “A Fragile Foundation: State Child Cara 
Assistance Policies,* Children’s Defense Fund, 2001. 

Number of children under 5: U.S. Census Bureau, Census 2000 
Summary Pile 1. 

Number of children In kindergarten: “Public School Student, 
Staff, and Graduate Counts by State, School Year 1999-2000,” ' 
National Center for Education Statistics, 2000. 

Number of children in state-financed pre-K program: 
Educafion Week contacts with state eorly-childhood specialists. Call 
2001. Unless otherwise noted, the enrollment figures arc for the 
2001-02 school year. Where no more recent figure could be 
obtained, enrollment figures are for the 1999-2000 school year, from 
“Public School Pre-K Programs: National Survey of States,’ 
NCEDL, 2001. 

Number of children in Read Start: Head Start Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 2000. 

Percent of eligible children receiving federal child-care 
subsidies in FY 1999: Child Care Bureau, US. DepaAment of 
Health and Human Services. 2000. 



FUNDING LEVELS 

State financea full-day kindergarten: Education Wee^ annual 
state policy survey, 2001. This includes states that pay for all-day 
kindergarten for all districts or schools or all those that choose to 
provide it. 

State fmances half-day kindergarten or provides partial 
funds for kindergarten: Ibid. ' 

Total state funds devoted to pre-K program (fiscal year): 
Education Week contocts with state early-childhood specialists, fall 
2001. Funding data are provided for the most recent fiscal year 
available. The fiscal year is noted next to each funding figure. Note 
that the state funding may not reflect the total actual cost of the 
program. We collected information on the state share of funding. 

Per-chilii expenditure of state funds on pre-R: Calculated by 
Education Week by dividing total state funding for pre-K by the 
number of children enrolled in the pre-K program. Note that these 
figures do not necessarily reflect the total pcr-pupil cost of the 
programs. Also, these estimates are based on the most recent 
available data on enrollment and funding, which may, in some 
cases, cover different fiscal and school years. 
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EARLY-CHILDHOOD POLICIES 



Total federal Head Start allocation In FY 2000: Head Start 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services, 2000, 

State supplements to Head Start in FY 2000: “Map and Track: 
State Initiatives for Young Children and Families,’ NCCP, 2000. 

Total federal allocation of CCDF (Child Care and 
Development Fund) in FY 2001: Child Care Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 2001, 'The CCDF block 
grant is the main source of federal funding for child-care assistance 
for low-income families. Totals include the federal portion of 
mandatory, diacrstionaiy, and matching funds. 

State funds required to draw down CCDF match In FY 2001: 
Ibid. This figure reflects both the state maintcnance-of-effort 
required and the state share of matching funds required for states 
to receive their full federal allocation. 

Total federal allocation ofTANF (Temporary Assistance for 
Needy Families) in FY 2000: Office of Fantily Assistance, US. 
Department of Health and Human Services, 2001. 

Percent of FY 2(XK> TANF fbnds state transferred to CCDF: 
The Impact ofTANP Funding on State Child.Care Subsidy 
Programs,' Center for Law and Sodal Policy, 2001. Under federal 
law, in a given fiscal year, states may transfer up to 30 percent of 
their TANP, or welfare-reduction, funds to CCDF. 

Amount of 'EANF ftmda spent dirtmtly on child care by state: 
Ibid. In addition to transferring TANF funds to the child-care block 
grant, states have the option' of spending TANF dollars directly on . 
child care for nonemployed families. 

Maximum child- and dcpcndent-care tax credit for families 
with one dependent in 2001: “Recent Changes in State Child and 
Dependent Care Tax Provisions; Thx Year 2001,” NWLC, January 
2001 . 

Monthly fee for family of three at 100% poverty (earning 
$14,100 per year) and one child In care in 2000; “A Fragile 
Foundation; State Child Care Assistance Policies,” CDF, 2001. 

Monthly fee for family of three at 150% poverty (earning 
$2l J225 per year) and one child in care in 2000: Ibid. 

Monthly reimbursement at least'75th percentile of current 
market ratea for care in 200(k Ibid. 



PROGRAM STANDARDS 

State hft« standards for the kindergarten year; Education 
Week annual stata policy survey, 2001. 

State has standards specific to pre-K: Unpublished data from 
the Erikson Institute for Advanced Study of Child Development, 
Carol Horton, 'Child Assessment at the Preprimaiy Level,” Erikson 
Institute Occasional Paper, forthcoming 2002. 

State requires pre-K programs to use standards: Ibid. State 
pre-K programs are required to use stata content/curriculuro 
standards. 

Read Start programs have standoff: Head Start Bureau, U.S 
Department of Health and Human Services, 2001. 

State-financed pre-K requires services including meals: 
Walter S. Gilliam, Yale University Child Study Center, 2000. 

- Education Week supplemented these data with information on 
states not crated with state-subsidized pre-K programs by 
Gilliam. 

State-financed pre-K requires services including health 
screening or referrals: Ibid. 

State-flnanced pre-K requires services including family 
caseworkers or home visits: Ibid. 

Minimum teacher/cblld ratios for kindergarten: Eiducation 
Week annual state policy survey, 2001. 

Minimum teacher/ebUd ratios for pre-R: “Public School Pre-K 
Pre^oms; National Survey of States,” NCEDL, 2001. Data 
collected on state-financed pre-K programs in 2000. 

Minimum teacher/cbild ratios for Head Start for 4-year-olds: 
Head Start Bureau, US. Department of Health and Human 
Services, 2001, 

Minimum tcachcr/child ratios for child-care centers: 
Children's Foundation, 2001. 

Maximum group Size for kindergarten: Education Week annual 
state policy survey, 2001. 

Maximum group size for pre-R: “Seeds of Success: State 
Prekindergarten Initiatives in 1990-1999,” CDF, 1999. 

Maximum group size for Head Start for 4-yeor-oIds: Head 
Start Bureau, US. Department ofHcalth and Human Services, 
2001. 

Maximum group size for child-care centers (ages S, 4 , 5): 
National Resource Center for Health and Safety in Child Care, 
2001. 
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Maximum Dumber of ebUdreo in a regulated family day-care 
home: Children’s Foundation, 2001. 

Maximum number of children in a regulated large day-care 
home: Ibid. 

Number of children who can be cared for in a home without 
regulalioo: Ibid. 

State allows exemption from licensing for nursery schools. ' 
preschools, and prekindergarten or religious centers: Ibid. 

State requires NAEYC accreditation for pre-K programs: 

' National Association for the Education of Young Children, 2001. 

State pays higher reimbursement rates for quality child 
care: “A Fragile Foundation: State Child Care Assistance Policies,” 
CDF, 2001. Data also collected from NAEYC and through 
Education Week reporting for Quality Counts 2002. This indicator 
refers to ststes that have tiered reimbursement systems that pay 
higher fees to child-care providers that have earned national 
accreditation or have met state-developed quality ratings or 
criteria. 



TEACHER QUALITY 

Minimum degree requirement for kindergarten teachers: 
'Requirements for Certification for Elementary and Secondary 
Schools, 2001-2002,” editad by John Tryneski, 2001. 

State requires courses or certification in early childhood for 
kindergarten teachers: Ibid. 

Minimum degree requirement for pre-K teachers; ‘Public 
School Pre-K Programs: National Survey of States,” NCEDL, 2001. 
Information was collected for the primary teacher in a preschool 
classroom or setting. Education WeeA supplemented the data for 
several states for which the NCEDL was unable to collect 
information. 

Mini mum 'degree requirement for Read Start teachers: Head 
Start Bureau, US. Department ofHcalth and Human Services, 
2001 . 

Education requirements for child-care providers: “Child Care 
Licensing Requirements,” Wheelock (College Institute for 
Leadership and Career 1 nitiati ves, August 2001. 

State boa higher education requirements for master 
teachers or supervisors in child-care center*: Ibid. 

State has compensation program for child-core providers: 
Anne Mitchell, 'Comparison of Current Publicly Funded State 
Initiatives for Compensation and Retention,” 2001; edditional 
information included from Education Week reporting for Quality 
Counts 2002. 

Funding for compensation initiatives in FY 2000: Ibid. 

States with TEIACH scholarship program for child-care, 
providers, fUnding level for 2000-01, and number of 
scholarships provided: Susan Russell,Teacher Education And 
Compensation Helps Early Childhood Project, 2001. 

Average annual salary for kindergarten teachers, except 
special educstion: US. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1999. 
Estimates are based on self-reports by teachers. 

Average annual salary for preschool teachero, except special 
education: Ibid. Estimates are based on self-reports by 
individuals who identify themselves as preschool teachers.' 

Average annual aalaiy for Head Start teachei*: Head Start 
Bureau, U.S. Department of Health and Human Services. 2000. 

Average annual salary for child;«are worker*: U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1999. Estimates are based on self-reports by 
individuals who identify themselves as child-care workers. 



SCHOOL READINESS AND ASSESSMENT 

State requires diagnostic testing for Idndergartncra: 
Education Week annual state policy survey, 2001. 

State requires testing for kindergartnera to gauge school 
readiness statewide: “Readiness for School: A Survey of State • 
Policies and Definitions,” Richard M. Clifford, NCEDL, 2001. 

State pre-K program requires diagnosUc/developmental 
testing: Unpublished data from “Child Assessment et the 
Preprimary Level,” Erikson Institute, forthcoming 2002. Education 
Week collected data for states not credited with pre-K programs by 
the Erikson Institute. 

TVanrition efforts required through state-financed pre-K or 
Read Start program: “Map and Track: State Initiatives for Young 
Children and Famjliea,” NCCP, 2(M0. 
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States 
continued 
to forge 
ahead on 
a standards- 
based agenda 
in 2001 



BY LORI MEYER, GREG F. ORLOFSKY, RONALO A. SKINNER. AND SCOTT SPICER 




uality Counts 2002 presents a comprehensive picture of 
what's happening in education policy in the 50 states, and 
for the first time, the District of Columbia, 

In QuoUity Counts, now in its sixth year, Education Week 
reports on student achievement across the states and 
grades them on standards and accountability, efforts to 
improve teacher quality, and the adequacy and equity of school resources. 
Each year, the report's research team strives to update the indicators and the 
methodology used to compile the grades in line with the best thinking in 
education policy. 

We've expanded the number of ungraded indicators we collected on the 
states this year. The standards and accountability tables include nearly 20 
additional indicators on school report cards, testing, and student- 
accountability policies. Additional ungraded indicators and a grade-hy- 
grade look at state testing policies are on the Web at www.edweek.org/qc. 
School climate was not graded this year, while we revise and improve the 
section. But information compiled from several sources is still presented. 



Student Achievement: The results of the 2000 National Assessment of 
Educational Progress, a federally sponsored survey, have been released for 
both 4th and 8th grade mathematics and science. Forty-one states and the 
District of Columbia participated in the assessment. 

Since the last administration of the state-level NAEP tests in math in 
1996, 17 states have made statistically significant gains in the percentage 
of students scoring at or above the “proficient” level, with nine states 
making improvements in math in both the 4th and 8^ grades. The new 
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NAEP science results, released in November, 
show that seven states had significant 
improvement in the percentage of 8th graders 
performing at or above proficient' since 1996. 
The reading and writing assessments were 
last given in 1998. 



Recent Trends in State Accountability Systems 



Over the past four years, many states have implemented school accountability systems, even as other states 
have strengthened their existing systems. Compared with 1999, 10 additional states and the District of 



Standards and Accountability: States contin- 
ued to move forward with efforts toward. stan- 
dards-based school improvement in the' past 
year. Five states now have clear and specific 
standards in all core subjects in all grades, up 
from three last year, according to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Teachers. 

In the 2001-02 school year, 37 states will 
administer standards-based assessments in 
English and mathematics at least once in ele- 
mentary, middle, and high school, up from 34 
last year. Only 16 states plus the District of 
Columbia would be in line with President 
Bush’s plan to test all 3rd through 8th 
graders in English and math each year. In 
only 13 states and the District would those 
annual tests be comparable from year to year. 

We broadened our definition of “extended 
response” in assessments this year. Previ- 
ously, it was limited to written responses of a 
paragraph or more. To better reflect extended- 
response items in math, the definition now in- 
cludes multiple-step problems in which stu- . 
dents must explain or show their work. As a 
result, 18 states get. credit for having ex- 
tended-response items in subjects other than 
English, up from just seven last year. 

States also made incremental progress in planning 
and implementing. school accountability systems. 
Three additional states — Alaska, Illinois, and Rhode 
Island — will release school ratings by summer 2002. 

Twenty states now have the authority to impose 
penalties on low-performing schools. That number in- 
creased from 14 last year, in part, because we decided 
to give credit to states that allow students to transfer 
out of low-performing schools. Eighteen states provide 
rewards to high-performing or improved schools. 

In 17 states, the class of 2002 will be required to 
pass an exit or end-of-course exam to graduate. Since 
last year, though, no new states have decided to im- 
plement graduation exams, and several have delayed 
that requirement. 



Improving Teacher Quality: States also were active 
last year in their efforts to improve teaching. 
Arkansas, Idaho, Massachusetts, New Jersey, and 
New Mexico now provide support to teachers just en- 
tering the classroom, raising to 15 the number of 
states requiring and at least partially subsidizing in- 
duction programs for newly minted teachers. 

A few states also changed their testing require- 
ments for prospective teachers. Teachers in Minnesota 
and Vermont must now pass the appropriate Praxis II 
content-knowledge exam to become licensed. And be- 
ginning in February 2002, New Mexico will have its 
own subject-knowledge exam that candidates must 
pass to earn a license. 

Biit Oklahoma deleted the requirement that candi- 
dates pass a subject-specific pedagogy test to earn a 
teaching license in an effort to encourage recruitment 
of teachers through nontraditional routes. 

States.also scrambled last year to meet new federal 
reporting requiremente for teacher-preparation institu- 
tions. As a result, Massachusetts, IJtah, Vermont, and 
Virginia have established passing rates for graduates on 
teachei^licensure exams for accountabilib^ purposes. 

In an attempt to curb out-of-field teaching, 
Arkansas will now notify parents when a child’s 
teacher is not certified in the subject of the course he 
or she teaches. Ohio, South Carolina, Tennessee, and 
Virginia now show on school report cards the number 
of teachers within the school who are teaching outside 



Columbia have school ratings, the cornerstone of school accountability systems. Seven other states plan to 
implement school ratings by the fall of 2004. Every state with ratings-except the District and Alaska, where the 
system will not be fully Implemented until next year— also provides assistance to at least some low-performing, 
schools. The number of states with sanctions rose this year, in part because our definition of sanctions now 
includes states that allow students to transfer out of low-performing schools. 




No[a:Th* Oistrici of Cotumbia ia indudad in tha'anatysii. Total italo ctxjni>51. 
SOURCE: EOucaHixiWoak. 2001 



the subjects in which the/re certified. 

School Climate: We have suspended grading on school 
climate while we make irnprovements in the category. 
For 2002, many of the. indicators remain the same as 
in past editions of Quality Counts, but they have been 
updated with new data. For the first time, our 50-state 
policy survey included questions related to school cli- 
mate. The responses reveal that states are increas- 
ingly taking action on issues related to school climate, 
particularly safety. 

Also included tMs year is information on how states 
help pay for the construction and renovation of school 
buildings. Almost three-quarters report that they pro- 
vide districts with school construction debt service or 
capital-outlay funding, totaling nearly $13 billion. • 

The number of charter schools continues to grow, 
with 37 states and the District of Columbia now hav- 
ing charter laws. The Center for Education' Reform, a 
research and advocacy group in. Washington, reports 
that at least 369 new charter schools opened in 2001. 
That brought the national total to 2,371, serving more 
than 576,000 students. 




THE STATE OF THE STATES 



Resource Adequacy and Equity: Last year. Quality 
Counts changed its. methodology for grading the eq- 
uity of state finance systems for education. We added 
a series of new indicators because we believed the 
combination of measures would more accurately re- 
fiect a state’s efforts to .close its equity gap. This time, 
we tackled the adequacy side. 

In previous years, our adequacy grades relied heav- 
ily on the average spending per pupil. While that in- ' 
formation is useful and will remain a part of the sys- 
tem by which we measure adequacy, it does not reflect 
how a state actually distributes its spending for all 
students. 

For instance, while one state may spend $7,000 on 
. every student, another may spend $4,000 on half its 
students and $10,000 on the other half. Both, states 
would have the same average per-pupil spending. We 
wanted to devise a measure that accounts for both the 
number of students below an “adequate” level of 
spending and the degree to which spending on those 
students falls short of adequate. 

Because policymakers disagree on a dollar figure that 
provides an adequate education, we used the national 
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ST*Tt or THE STATES 



NYLC and the Seattle Host Committee invite jrou to the 



iSth ilnnual 



« t 

Service J^J^Saming 



Celebrating thirteen years of service-learning 
leadership, the National Service-Learning 
Conference hl^llgf^ and promotes service- 
learning as a way of teaching and learning chat 
tmit(h..adidemlc and cttiMhihip rsk while ^ 

rwewing communities^ Itis- the 
national education cdiiferan^ tha^f>h^^ 
_servk:e-k»n]Hhg protestor^ d^9pm^ 
a diverse audience of K-H educators, pre- 
service teacher education staff and faculty, 
administrators, policy makers, youth leaders, 
parents, program coordinators, national serv- 
ice members, corpirn unity -based organization 
staffs, and corporate and foundation officers. 



March 20-23, 2002 • Convention Center • Seattle, Washington 
For the latest conference updates and on-line registration, 
visit www.nylc.org 



Higher test scores 
or your money back. 



Test Ready* 

Works best. 

Costs less. 

Thousands of school 
districts across the country 
have discovered the class- 
room-proven, affordable 
way to boost standardized 
test scores, without teaching 
to a specific test. Test Ready 
is a complete test-prep 
program designed to refine 
your students' knowledge 
while sharpening their 
test-taking skills. 

Now for grades K-10. 

Choose from sixteen subject and grade 
specific titles, including many in Spanish, 
plus our new levels for Kindergarten and 
high school. For Just $1.30/book, you can 
equip your students for testing success in 
21 days or less. 

Test Ready delivers: 

■ Comprehensive skill review and practice 

■ Pretests for monitoring student progress 

• Open-ended math problems 

• Writing prompts 

■ Essential test-taking tips 

■ Practice with common standardized test formats 

Are your students test-ready? 

Call •• • ''• ■- •■'■>• ••• toll-free or go to n-.sk'. i k-:!; !'KJ bw.'A for more 

information about Test READY—the affordable test-prep program with the 
money-back guarantee. 
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153 Rof^ewoy Rood. No. Sillerico, MA 01662 
80022^0248 • fox 800^66-1158 
www.curncuhtmassodatas.com ^ 
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CURRICULUM ASSOCIATES, Inc. 



Testing in the States 



Most states administer standards-based tests 
in English and math at least once in elementary, middle, 
and high school. But only 13 states and the District of 
Columbia meet the Bush administration's plan for having 
comparable English and math tests administered to every 
student in grades 3-8 annually. In only nine of those states 
are the tests criterion-referenced, meaning aligned with 
state standards. 



State Bdnrdnisters 
criteriorvrelerenced tests 

in English and math at least 37 

once in elementary, middle. 

and high school 



State administers soma 
type ot EngHsh and math 17 

tests in grades 3-8 HHHHH 



State edministers 
oomparablQ norm- ' 

retarenced or criteriorv 14 

ref e renced tests in EngSsh 
and math In grades 3-6 



State administem 
comparable criterion- 
referenced tests in English 
artd math in grades 3-8 
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per-pupil average (adijusted to reflect the higher costs 
of ^ucating poor and special education students 
within a distrirt) as a reasonable benchmark. 

To create the ‘^adequacy index,” Education Week 
first assigned a 1 to each district where the spending 
per pupil (adyusted for student needs and cost differ- 
ences) is equ^ to or exceeds the national average. Dis- 
tricts where the ad[justed spending per pupil is below 
the national average were assigned a number equal 
to their district’s average per-pupil spending divided 
by the national average per-pupil spending. 

The results were then multiplied by the total 
number of students in the district. The maximum 
score any district received equaled its total student 
enrollment. 

To get the adequacy index, district scores were 
summed, then divided by the total number of stu- 
dents in the state. The adequacy-index column, then, 
is a state’s total score divided by the total number of 
students in the state. A state would receive a 1 on 
the adequacy index if every student in the state be- 
longed to a district where the per-pupil spending was 
at least at the national average. How far an ade- 
quacy index falls below 1 shows the state’s distance 
from spending an adequate amount (the national 
per-pupii average) on all students. 

The way in which we grade equity of resources re- 
mains unchanged from last year, but we were able to 
use more timely data. Last year’s equity grade de- 
pended on 1996-97 federal school finance data. In 
2001, the U.S. Census released both the 1997-98 and 
1998-99 school finance data. Education Week used 
the 1998-99 data to compute this year’s equity 
grades. For details, see the interpretation section on 
Page 89. In general, grades for equity have improved 
since our new system was implemented last year. 



A Note of Caution'. Readers should take care in com- 
paring this year's grades with those in previous edi- 
tions of Quality Counts because some indicators are 
not comparable. Also, the counts for the total number 
of states with a particular policy may differ this year 
because the District of Columbia is now included in 
the tables. ■ 
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Summary of Grades by State 
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21 




29 


29 


29 


29 


21 


A 








B- 


C+ 


Loi^larw^^ 




ZZZKZl 




13177 


riiiij 


71137. 


i|77. 


77l?77- 


7.X-7 


7^' ’ 




— 


7!7'P+7 


7! c>7' 


Maine 


25 


32 




38 


37 1 


36 


42 


32 


c 


D 




— 


B* 


"c-" ■ 


Maiyiand 






_;_26 ^.7 


17'.?s7.1 




77X177 


71M77 


77^^7^ 


77117" 






7 p . ! 


b^ 


Massachusatts 


33 


32 


43 


42 


37 


36 


31 


A- 


B 




**’- 


B- 


D 


Mii^l^n" , 








33 




ZZMIZ. 


7ii?rii 


77-?717 


7!!X7!.. 


I7?7.1 






A- ' 


C- 


Minnesota 


34 


40 




35 


42 


36 


37 


25 


D- 


c 




- 


B> 


B- 


Mlulssjppl * 7 . T ^ 








._i47j7. 


77117.; 




■771977 


jjf_^ 


71j?77 


77X!X 




— 


7! !Pt! ., 


C 


Missouri 


23 


22 




35 


36 


... 

29 


29 


17 


B 


c 




- 


’""c 


D+ 


Moi^na " 


7.25'*" 


7* 3.^*7’/. 




7*37777 


177^7.7 


ZiWZ.1 


X3?711 


7.25 ^ 








■■— 7 *" 


B- 


b- 


Nabraska 


24 


31 




26 


36 


7 


7 


7 


F 


c- 




- ■ ■■ 


B 


D* 


Nevada 


1~ . 


772077 


1 19 ! 


*77.^77 


"■"■'21 


17l24’7' 


17 


’17171! 


!7177! 




■'— "■ ' ’ 


"7!'c- ; 


B 


New Hampshire 


? 


? 




? 


? 


38 


7 


7 


c 


D 




— 


c 


F 


New ' _ ' _ ^ 


_ 7 


777? 1" 




7 






711?71. 


71 X 7. 


c"""" 


!7!jgf.7 






A ■■ 


D 


New Mexico 


12 


13 




18 


20 


22 


24 


18 


B 


0 






C 


B> 


New York 




7728 .7 




. .1 


7 . 30 '71 


■^■'iw' 


34 


^ . 21 77’ 


...!.X. .!.. 


!711 !7 . 




”7.1 


* .X 


D+ 


North Carolina 


28 


30 




24 


27 


28 


31 


27 


B 


B> 




- 


c 


C 


North Dakota 


’25" ' . 


3.j 




38 


40^ 


1. -.89, ...... 


7 7^7 . 


7 .?17 


D 


!71X7... 




'7..' ! 


B 


F 


Ohio 


26 


31 




32 


41 


28 


7 


? 


C- 


c 




— 


B- 


D- 


biciahoma 


16 


V9 




26 


' 1 ?8.. . 


... 1 .? . ^ 


7..297 


. . 2X 7 


X! !.! 


B- 






C 


B- 


Oregon 


23 


32 




28 


33 


? 


33 


27 


B 


D* 




- 


B 


C+ 


Pennsylvania 


1 '. IX. 1 


7. ?. S 




Y 7 


1737.7 


.17'.?. 1 


7 




l'®7 ! ! 


... "X.!l 




.."’7 ! 


! !®t 


0 - 


Rhode Island 


23 


24 




27 


29 


32 


30 


25 


D+ 






— 


A- 




^uth Carolina 


18 


18 




21 


20 


7 ’X.. 


22. 


„l 5 ' .' ! 


! ! Xt!.., 


! .! . 1 ..!. 




— 


B- 


c 


South Dakota 


? 


7 




7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


D+ 


F 




- 




c . 


Tennessee 


.lli®.. 


7.17 .7 




.726 ‘7 


7257.7 


'7^. . 


7 ' .2 6 7 7 


... . 


. 71f 


! X!.... 




— 


b+ 


D+ 


Texas 


27 


24 




24 


23 


29 


28 


31 


B- 






— 


C 


C+ 


Utoh" 


1 . .24 1 


26 




32~ 


35^" 


! 7. 28. . 


7731... 


.7 21, ’ 


...X ' ! 


7 d! 




— 


... 


B> ~ 


Vermont 


29 


32 




39 


40 


7 


7 


7 


c 


c+ 




— 


A 


C- 


Virginia 


25 


26 7 




33 


31 


. 397 


33 


.277.. 


b"7!.. 


7! . ct! ” 




— 


" ■ c> ■ 


D+ 


Washington 


7 


? 


? 


? 


29 


32 


25 


D> 






- 


c 


C+ 


Wast Virginia 


18 


lV 




25 


’ 7' 26 


.'^7 


7 X" , 


.1 18 7 


X. !' 7 


c 




— ! 


A 


It. 


Wisconsin 


? 


7 




7 


? 


34 


33 


28 


D 






— 


A 




looming . 


. 25 .. 


7 . ...’25 




. . .33 


...36 7.., 


30 


.7.2?i..: 


.7 ..237! ! 


‘ 7,X!. .! 


F 




- ■ 


A 


c 


U.S. ■ 


■ 


26 




28 


30 


29 


31 


24 1 


1 - 1 


1 - 1 


1 


- 1 


1 - 




? Indicatas state did not participate in t^e nattonat assessment. 

'School cSmate was not graded this year. ’Because the District ol Columbia does not nave a state revenue source, it did not recewo a grade lor adoouacv or eouitv. ^Hawaii has a single statewide districl. 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Student Achievement 



MATH (aU figures in pereentsf 

4th grade performance 
on the 2000 NAEP 
mathematics exam 









1 




STATE 


^^Hprofic(*nt 


Basic 


basic H 


STATE 


Minnesota 


1 

34 


44 


22 


Minnesota 


Massachusetts 


33’ 


45 


21 


Montana 


Connecticut 


32 


45 


23 


Kansas 


Indiana 


3V 1 


48 


22 


Connecticut 


Kansas 


30 : 


46 


25 


Maine 


Varmont 


29' 1 


44 


27 


Massachusetts 


Michigan 


29‘ 


43 


28 


Vermont 


Iowa 


28’ 


50 


22 


Oregon 


North Carolina 


28’ 


48 


24 


North Dakota 


Texas 


27 


50 


23 


Indiana 


Ohio 


26 


48 


27 


Ohio 


Maine 


25 


50 


26 


Nebraska 


North Dakota 


25 


50 


25 


North Carolina 


Montana 


25 


48 


27 


Maryland 


Wyoming 


25’ 


48 


27 


Michigan 


Virginia 


25’ 


47 


27 


Idaho 


Utah 


24 


46 


30 


Illinois 


Nabraska 


24 


43 


33 


Naw York 


Missouri 


23 


49 


28 


Utah 


Oregon 


23 


44 


33 


Virginia 


Rhoda Island 


23’ 


44 


33 


Wyoming 


New Yorli 


22 


45 


33 


Texas 


Maryland 


22 


39 


39 


Rhoda Island 


Idaho 


21 


49 


29 


Missouri 


Illinois 


21 


44 


34 


Kentucky 


West Virginia 


16 


49 


32 


Arizona 


South Carolina 


18’ 


42 


40 


Nevada 


Tennessee 


18 


42 


40 


Oklahoma 


Georgia 


18’ 


40 


42 


Georgia 


Kentucky 


17 


43 


40 


West Virginia 


Arizona 


17 


42 


42 


^uth Carolina 


Oklahoma 


16 


53 


31 


California 


Nevada 


.16, 


... ^ .. ' 


39 


Tannessat 


California 


15 


38 


48 


Alabama 


Alabama 


14 


43 . 


43 


Hawaii 


Louisiana 


14’ 


43 


43 


Arkansas 


Hawaii 


14 


. . .^1 


45 


New Me^o 


Arkansas 


13 


43 


44 


Louisiana 


New Mexico 


12 


[ 39 


49. 


Mississippi 


Mississippi 


9 


36 


55 


District of Columbia 


District of Columbia 


6 


; 19 


76 


Alas^ 


Alaska 


? 


? 


? 


Colorado 


Colorado 


? 




? 


Delawaro 


Delaware 


? 


? 


7 


Florida 


Florida 


? ’ 




. ^ _ 


Iowa 


New Hampshire 


? 


7 


? 


Now Hampshire 


Naw Jtreey 


? 




7 


NowJtrsoy^ 


Pennsylvania 


? 


? 


7 


Pennsylvania 


South Dakota 


7 


? 


? 


^fouth Dakrta 


Washington 


? 


7 


? 


Washington 


Wisconsin 


. ? 




7 


Wisconsin 


U.S. 


25' 


42 


33 ■ 


U.S. 



MATH (alt figures in percents) 




SCI ENC E (afl figures in percents) 


8th grade performance 
on the 2000 NAEP 
mathematics exam 




4th grade performance 
on the 2000 NAEP 
science exam 


At or 
above 
proficient 


Basic 


Below 

basic 




At or 
above 
proficient 


Basic 


Betow 

bask 


40’ 


40 


20 


Massachusetts 


43 


38 


19 


37’ 


43 


20 


Vermont 


39 


40 


22 


34 


43 


23 


Maine 


38 


43 


18 


34 


38 


28 


North Dakota 


36 


43 


20 


32 


44 


24 


Iowa 


37 


44 


19 


32’ 


43 


24 


Montana 


37 


44 


19 


32’ 


43 


25 


Minnesota 


35 


42 


22 


32’ 


40 


29 


Connecticut 


35 


40 


25 


31 


46 


23 


Missouri 


35 


40 


25 


31’ 


45 


24 


Wyoming 


33 


47 


20 


31 


45 


25 


Virginia 


33 


41 


26 


31 


43 


26 


Michigan 


33 


38 


29 


30’ 


40 


30 


Utah 


32 


43 


25 


29 


36 


35 


Indiana 


32 


42 


25 


28 


41 


30 


Ohio 


32 


40 


28 


27 


44 


29 


Illinois 


31 


37 


32 


27 


41 


32 


Idaho 


30 ! 


42 


28 


26 


42 


32 


Kentucky 


29 


42 


30 


26 


42 


32 


Oregon 


28 


40 


33 


26’ 


42 


33 


Rhode Island 


27 


40 


34 


25’ 


45 


30 


Oklahoma 


26 


45 


29 


24 


44 


32 


Nebraska 


26 


41 


32 


24’ 


41 


36 


New York 


26 


41 


33 


22 


45 1 


33 


Tennessee 


26 


38 


37 


21’ 


42 I 


37 


Maryland 


26 


36 


39 


21 


41 


38 


West Virginia 


25 


45 


31 


20 


39 


42 


North Carolina 


24 


40 


36 


19 


46 


36 


Texas 


24 


40 


35 


19 


37 


45 


Arkansas 


24 


38 


38 


18’ : 


44 


38 


Georgia 


24 


34 


42 


18\ 


..37,. 


. 45 


Alabama 


22 


37 


41 


18 


34 


46 


Arizona 


22 


35 


43 


17 1 


,66... 


’ 47 


South Carolina 


21 


35 


44 


16 


36 


46 


Nevada 


19 


39 


42 


16 ' 


36 


46 


Louisiana 


19 


35 


47 


14 


38 


48 


New Mexico 


18 


36 


46 


13 


36 


50 


Hawaii 


16 


35 


49 


12’ 


36 


52 


California 


14 


33 


53 


8 


33 


59 


Mississippi 


14 


33 


53 


6 


17 


77 


Alaska 


? 


? 


? 


7 


? 


y.. ? 


Colorado 


? 


? 


, y ■' 


7 


? 


? 


Delaware 


? 


? 


1 ^ 


7 


7. 


.... .. 


District of Columbia 


?■ 


? 




? 


7 


7 


Florida 


? 


? 


? 


7 




7 _ , 


Kansas 


7 






7 


7 


7 


New Hampshire 


7 


? 


7 




7 


7 " 


New Jersey 


7 


7 


' 7 , 


? 


? 


7 


Pennsylvania 


7 


7 


? 


.7 




, ?' 


South Dakota 


7 


7 


? 


? 


? 


? 


Washington 


7 


7 


7 


..7... . 


? 




Wisconsin 


7 


? 


? 


26’ 


38 


35 


■ U.S. 


28 


37 


36 



NOTE: States are ranKad by paroent at or above proficient, then by percent basic: ties are ranked alphabetically. Percentages may not add up to 1 00 because of rounding. 
? Indicates state c£d rx>t participate in national assessment. 

'Statisticaily signiflcani gain in the percent scoring at or above proflciont since the last administration ol the test. Data vrero not avaiiabte for the 4th grade serenes. 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



SCIENCE (alUlQures in UNGRADED: ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 





8th grade performance 
on the 2000 NAEP 
science exams 




Percent of 
public high 
schools 
offering 
Advanced 
Placement 
courses (2000 


Percent of 8th 
graders taking 
Algebra 1, ' 
Algebra 2, or 
geometry 


Percent of high school 
students taking upperHevel 


Percent of 16- 
to 19-year- 
olds not In 
school who 
hod not 
graduated 

0998) 


Percent of 9^ 
to 12th 
graders who 
dropped 
out of school 




At or 
above 
proficient 




Below 

basic 




mathematics 
courses (zooo) 


science 
courses ( 2000 ) 


STATE 




Basic 


1 STATE 1 


(2000) 


0999) 


Montm. 


' Us " 


. .34 


.'.20 


Alabama 


38 


16 


34 


23 


10 


4.4 


Massachusetts 


42’ 


32 


26 


Alaska 


10 


? 


? 


? 


7 


5.3 


Minnesota.. .. 




32 ' ■ 




Arizona 


59 


29 


? 


? 


17 


8.4 


Ohio 


41 


32 


27 


Arkansas 


33 


20 


51 


29 


12 


6.0 


1- '. 




.ZMl.. 


ij^Z 


California 


83 


36 


34 


18 


9 


? 


Varmont 


40’ 


34 


26 


Colorado 


49 


? 


? 


? 


13 


? 


Idahe 


3S 


35 ' 


27 ‘ 


Connecticut 


98 


32 


53 


35 


9 


3.3 


Maine 


37 


38 


25 


Delaware 


96 


? 


? 


? 


11 


4.1 


MlcWgin" IT 


37j 




31 


District of Columbia 


56 


37 


46 


26 


11 


8.2 


Wyoming 


36 


35 


29 


Florida 


84 


? 


? 


? 


12 


? 







IZ^Z 


ZmL 


Georgia 


81 


29 


? 


? 


13 


7.4 


Missouri 


36’ 


32 


32 


Hawaii 


83 


18 


? 


? 


5 i 


? 


Inidiffia^^., 


. J3^.. . 


■''34"'^‘ 




Idaho 


47 


28 


41 


17 


10 


6.9 


Utah 


35 


34 


32 


Illinois 


55 


26 


? 


? 


9 


6.5 


1.1. . 






ll3iZl 


Indiana 


78 


28 


44 


30 


6 


? 


Oregon 


33 


34 


33 


Iowa 


35 


? 


45 


35 i 


7 


2.5 


V_lMlOta^l. o .... 


ZjJZI 






Kansas 


24 


34 


? 


? 


7 


? 


New York 


30 


32 


39 


Kentucky 


68 


24 


53 


29 ; 


11 


4.9 


mtoel?. 




IZMZ; 


IZlillZ 




Louisiana 


23 


12 ! 


46 


23 j 


11 


10.0 


Kentucky 


29’ 


33 Z 


38 


Maine 


83 


25 


? 


? 


7 


3.3 


Rh^f isl^ 


ZZC’Z 


....32,'"' 


" '39 " 


Maryland 


91 


41 


? 


? 


7 


4.4 


Maryland 


28 


31 


41 


Massachusetts 


96 


38 


56 


39 


6 


3.6 


NprtltOajilina 


TJiZl 




ZjwZZ 


Michigan 


65 


30 


? 


? 


9 


? 


Oklahoma 


26 


35 1 


38 


Minnesota 


49 


27 


36 


22 j 


6 


4.5 


WMtlVlrdipte^^ 


Z5EZ 


ir^Zj 


ZIC 


Mississippi 


36 


19 1 


55 


42 


10 


5.2 


Tennessee 


25 


32 


43 


Missouri 


31 1 


25 ! 

1 


51 


31 


9 


4.8 


.Arizona. , ... , 




.....mZ] 


“^43^ 


Montana 


36 1 


20 


? 


? 


8 


4.5 


Arkansas 


23 


31 1 


46 


Nebraska 


16 


28 


60 


34 


8 


4.2 


>levada'' 




'ZSZlI 


ZJC 


Nevada 


56 1 


18 


34 


25 


17 


7.9 


Texas 


23 


30 


47 


New Hampshire 


1 

85 


? 


? 


? 


7 


? 


Qaorgla _ 




Zl?iZ 


'zr29zi 


- 43 -" 


New Jersey 


98 


? 


? 


? 


6 


3.1 


Alabama 


22 ’ 


29 


49 


New Mexico 


55 


22 


31 


19 


13 


7.0 


jteuth.Caiioflno.^ 


.Z^pZ 


7j2?Z 


z'sbr 


New York 


85 


7 


48 


34 


9 


? 


New Mexico 


20 


28 


52 


North Carolina . 


90 


29 


61 


30 


11 


? 


i^ulsiana.. ... 




2f^' 


.._55._, 


North Dakota 


9 


17 


53 


34 


5 


2.4 


Mississippi 


15 ! 


27 


58 


Ohio 


66 


25 


47 


20 


8 


3.9 


.California^ 




.„ 2 J.Z 


Z3Z. 


Oklahoma 


45 


22 


43 


24 


9 


5.2 


Hawaii 


15 


25 


60 


Oregon 


54 


29 


37 


19 


13 


6.5 


Aias'ka 




* 7 


ZZ?.1Z 


Pennsylvania 


74 


? 


? 


? 


7 


3.8 


Colorado 


? 


? 


? 


Rhode Island 


67 


36 


? 


? 


11 


4.5 


.PflAWJIf^. w. . 1 . Z ...... . 




IZEZ 


Z'jCZ 


South Carolina 


93 


28 


7 


? 


9 


? 


District of Columbia 


? 


? 


? 


South Dakota 


23 


? 


47 


35 


8 


4.5 


.BsrS-iCllZZrZllZ 


Util 


zzfzr 


ZZiZ^ 


Tennessee 


54 


21 


35 


19 


12 


4.6 


Iowa 


? 


7 


? 


Texas 


70 


30 


56 


24 


12 


? 


Kan^' ! 


ZX.Z 




ZZ?1Z 


Utah 


78 


51 


57 


36 


9 


4.7 


New Hampshire 


? 


? 


? 


Varmont 


88 


24 


41 


27 


6 


4.6 


. Hf yLi«HyZw.Z Z.Z -Z. 


Z151Z 


IZiZZ 


l.liZZ 


Virginia 


85 


38 


? 


? 


8 


4.5 


Pennsylvania 


? 


? 


7 


Washington 


63 


? 


? 


7 


8 


? 




'IZCZ 




l3ZZ 


West Virginia 


67 


30 


56 


39 


8 


4.9 


Washington 


? 


? 


f 2 


Wisconsin 


78 


? 


56 


37 


5 


2.6 




ZjlZ 


ZjZI 


ZUZ' 


Wyoming 


31 


25 


40 


21 


9 


5.2 


u.s. 


1 1 


30 


29 


41 


1 


■ 62 


27 


46 


28 


9 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Standards and Accountability 















STANDARDS 


- 40% of grade 


1 




ASSESSMENTS- 


30% of grade 




Overall grade 
for standards 
and 

accountability 




state has 
adopted 
standards 
in core 
subjects 
(2001) 


state has clear and specific standards < 200 i) 

English/ Social 

language Mathe* studies/ 

arts mattes Science history 


state has 
a regular 
timeline 
for 

revising 

standards 

(2001) 


Types of test Items state uses to measure 
student or school performance t 200 H> 2 ) 

Extended'response Portfolio 

Multiple- Short- Other 

choice answer English subject(s) 


Maryland 


A 


98 


✓ ' ' ' 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ESMSHS 


MS HS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




NawYork 


A 


97 


✓ 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ESMSHS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




Kentucky 


A 


94 


✓ 


ES 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


MSHS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


Louisiana 


A> 


92 


✓ 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


MSHS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




Illinois 


A- 


91 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


MSHS 




ES MS HS 




ES MS HS 


ESMS 




Florida 


A- 


90 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ESHS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




Massachusetts 


A- 


90 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ESMSHS 


MSHS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






Colorado 




89 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ESMS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






Delaware 




89 


✓ 


ESMS 


ES MS HS 


ESMS HS 


MSHS 




ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






Indiana 


B^ 


88 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ESMS HS 


ES MS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






South Carolina 


B^ 


87 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


MSHS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ESMS 


ES MS HS 






Oregon 


B 


86 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


MSHS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




Virginia 


B 


86 


✓ 


kmThs 


^ MS HS 


ESMS 


ESMSHS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 




ES MS HS 






California 


B 


85 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ESMS HS 


ES MS HS 




ES MS HS 




ES MS 






Missouri 


B 


84 


✓ . P 




ES MS HS' 


i^ MS HS 


HS ' 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




New Mexico 


B 


83 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ESMS HS 


MSHS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


HS 


ES MS HS 






North Carolina 


' B 


83 


" P ' 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




✓ 


ES MS HS 




ES MS HS 






Oklahoma 


B 


83 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


HS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 




ES MS 






Connecticut 




*82 


✓ ' ■ 


KHS 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


MS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




Texas 


B- 


82 


✓ 


ESHS 1 


ES MS HS 


ESMS 






ES MS HS 


HS 


ES MS HS 






Georgia 


' 


'80 


✓ 


ES MSHsi 


ES MS HS 


ESMSHS 


■ HS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 




ES MS HS 






Nevada 


B> 


80 


i 


ES MSHS 


ESMS HS 


MSHS 


MS HS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES 


ES MS HS 






Pennsylvania 


B> 


80 


✓ _! 


^MSHS 


ESMSHS^ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




ESMSHS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




Alabama 




79 


✓ 


ES 


ES MS HS 


ESMS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 




ES MS 






Tennessee 


Of I 


79 


✓ 


ES MS 


ES MS HS 


MSHS 


ESMS 


✓ 


ES MS HS: 




ES MS HS 






Arizona 


C+ 


77 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




ES MS HS 


ESMS 


ES MS HS 






Kansas 


C+ 1 


77 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 


ESMS HS 










Maine 


c 


76 


✓ 


MSHS 


ES 


ES MS HS 




✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS' 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




Michigan 


c 


76 


✓ 




ES MS HS' 


ES MS HS 






ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




New Jersey 


c 


76 


✓ 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


MS HS 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


HS 


ES MS HS 


ES HS 




West Virginia 


C ■ ‘ 


76 




K MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


MS 




ES MS HS 




ES MS HS 






Utah 


c 


74 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS 




ES MS HS 


MS HS 


MS HS 






Vermont 


c 


74 








ESMSHS 




✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES HS 


ES MS HS 


New Hampshire 


c 


73 


✓ 


MS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


MSHS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






Ohio 


. C- ' . ’ 


72 


’.P< 


ESMSHS 


ESMSHS 






^ i 


ES MS HS 


ESMS 


ES MS HS 


! 




Alaska 




68 


✓ 




ES MS HS 


ESMSHS 




✓ 1 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






Arkansas 




68 


• • 


'Pesms^_^ 


'P'es'ms" 


ESMSHS 




i ✓ 1 


ESMSHS 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 






Rhode Island 


Of 


68 


3 subjects 






ES MS HS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


I'*' 

ES 




South Dakota 


LP+.1 


68 


. ✓ . 


MSHS 


ES^MSHS 


ESMSHS 


p ES HSp 


✓ 1 


ES MS HS 




ESHS 






Washington 




68 


✓ 


ES 


ESMS 


ES MS HS 




ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES HS 




Mississippi 


. . 9+ . ' . 


67 


P ✓ ‘P^ 


PesmsP' 


ESMSHS 


PISMSP 




✓ 1 


ESMSHS 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 






Idaho 


D 


65 


✓ 


1 ES MS HS 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


MS 






ES MS 


ES MS HS 






Wisconsin 






ppp(^.7" 


IIM^hs’ 


:esms“hs 






ESMSHS 


esmThs 


esmsPhs 






District of Columbia 


D 


63 


✓ 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


HS 


ES MS HS 






L.. 




North Dakota 


_ P 


Tw. 






es“mshs 


ESMSHS 


Pms iis ' 


✓ 1 


KMSilS 


jlSM^HS 








Hawaii 


D- 


62 


✓ 




ESMSHS 






✓ 1 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




Minnesota 




162 . 






MMM 


ESMSH^ 




^ j 


ES^MSHS 


iSJ^SHS 


’ ESHS ^ 


7"... 71' 





Wyoming 


D- 


62 


✓ 




ESMSHS 






✓ 1 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




Nebraska 






ZZ.yZ.Z. 




ES^HS 


esImsh 


pMS^ 














Montana 


F 


40 


✓ 






MSHS 




✓ ' 1 


ES MS HS 










Iowa 






. ^ ...... 














fAMS^HSj 














U.S. ^ ■ 49 



NOTE: StBtm ero ranked by number grade to the nearest whole r^umbo^ ties are ranked a.‘phabet!ca9y. 
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27 








STATE or THE STATES 



ASSESSMENTS ■ SCHOOL ACCOUNTABILITY • 30% of grade 



Subjects m which state uses criterion-referenced 


State 


State criterion- 


State holds 


schools accountable for nerformanco rzoon 


















ES B Elementary achool level 










in the National 


testa have 








State 


MS B Middle school level 










Assessment 


undergone an 




Report cards 


State provides 


requires 


HS ° High school level 










of Educational 


external 






public with 


that school 




English/ 






Social studies/ Progress ( 2 ooo> 


alignment 




disaggregated 


data on similar 


report cards i 




language arts 


Mathematics 


Science 


history 




review (2000 


Report cards 


data' 


schools 


be sent home 


STATE 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Maryland 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


New York 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Kentucky 


ES MS HS 


ES MSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


Louisiana 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Illinois 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 










✓ 






✓ 


Florida 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ESMS 


ES MS 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






Massachusetts 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


MS 








✓ 






✓ 


Colorado 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






✓ 








Delaware 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 








Indiana 


ES MS 


ESMS 


ES MS 




✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


South Carolina 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


Oregon 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 




✓ 






✓ 


Virginia 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


HS 


HS 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


California 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 




Fall 2002 








Missouri 


ES MS HS 


HS 


HS 


HS 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






✓ 


New Mexico 


ESMSHS 


ES MSHS 


HS 


HS 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 








North Carolina 


ESMSHS 


ES MS 


ES MS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Oklahoma 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


HS 




✓ 




✓ 








Connecticut 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


MS HS 


MS HS 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Texas 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 






Georgia 


ES MS HS 


ES HS 






✓ 




✓ 








Nevada 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 








✓ 


✓ 








Pennsylvania 


ES MS HS 


HS 


HS 


HS 


✓ 




✓ 








Alabama 


ES MS HS 


HS 


HS 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 








Tennessee 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






✓ 




✓ 




•< 




Arizona 


ESMSHS 


ESMSHS 






✓ 




✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Kansas 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


✓ 




✓ 








Maine 


ES MS HS 


ESMSHS 


ES MS HS 


ES MSHS 


✓ 


✓ 










Michigan 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 

1 


ES MS 


ES 




✓ 


✓ 








New Jersey 


ES MS HS 








✓ 




✓ 






✓ 


West Virginia 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 




✓ 


✓ 


Fall 2003 








Utah 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ESHS 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






Vermont 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


MS HS 


MSHS 














New Hampshire 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 


ES MSHS 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Ohio 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 










✓ 








Alaska 


ES MS HS ' 


ES MS HS 






✓ 




✓ 






✓ 


Arkansas 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




Rhode Island 


ES MS HS 


ES MSHS 


• 








✓ 








South Dakota 


ESMSHS 


ESMSHS 








✓ 


✓ 






✓ 


Washington 


ES MS HS 


ESMSHS 


HS 


HS 














Mississippi 


ES MS HS 


ES MS 






✓ 












Idaho 










✓ 




✓ 


✓ 






Wisconsin 










✓ 




✓ 








District of Columbia 


ES MS HS 


ES MSHS 


















North Dakota 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






✓ 




✓ 






✓ 


Hawaii 


ES HS 


. ES HS 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






Minnesota 


ES MS HS 


ES MS HS 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 








Wyoming 


ES 












V 


✓ 






Nebraska 










✓ 












Montana 










' ' ” vl/.... 




. .y . 








Iowa 


— 


— 


— 


— 


42 


19 ■ 


43 


17 


10 




U.S. 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Standards and Accountability 



STATE 



Maryland 

New York 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Illinois 

Florida 

Massachusetts 

Colorado 

Defawara 

Indiana 

South Carolina 

Oregon 

Virginia 

California 

Missouri 

New Mexico 

North Carolina 

Oklahoma 

Connecticut 

Texas 

Georgia 

Nevada 

Pennsylvania 

Alabama 

Tennassee 

Arizona 

Kansas 

Maine 

Michigan 

New Jersey 

West Virginia 

Utah 

Vermont 

New Hampshire 

Ohio 

Alaska 

Arkansas 

Rhode Island 

South Dakota 

Washington 

Mississippi 

Idaho 

Wisconsin 

District of Columbia 

North Dakota 

Hawaii 

Minnesota 

Wyoming 

Nebraska 

Montana 

Iowa 



U.S. 



SCHOOL ACCOUNTABILITY 

State holds schools accountable for performance <zoot- 02 ) 



Information state uses to evaluate schools Sanctions the state has the authority to use 

, 1 for persistently (ow'performing schools 







Student test 
scores and other 
Information’ 


— 






1 iw r • F ^ r V 


Ratings 


Student test 
scores only 


Site visits or 
Interviews 


Assistance 


Sanctions 


Closure 


Reconstitution 


Permit student 
transfers 


Withhold 1 
funds 1 


✓ 




✓ 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






✓ 




✓* 












✓ 




✓ 




✓* 






✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






' ✓ ' ! 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 


✓* 


i 






✓ 






✓ 




. ✓ 


✓ 






✓ ' ! 


.. ^ 




✓ 






✓ 


✓ 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 






✓* 


















✓ 




✓ 


✓ 




✓ 






✓ 




✓ 


✓* 








✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






✓ 




✓ 




! 












✓ 


✓ 


j 
















✓ 


✓* 


i 




✓ 




2002-03 


2002-03 


2002-03 




✓ 


✓ 






✓* 


✓ 




✓ 






✓ 




✓ 




✓ 












✓ 




✓ 




✓ 






✓ 






✓ 




✓ 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


i 
















✓ 




✓* 




1 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




Fall 2003 








2004-05 i 












✓ 




.✓ 1 




1 


✓ 




✓ 






✓ 


✓ 






✓ 


✓ 




✓ 






✓ 




✓* 




✓ 






✓ 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 












Fall 2002 1 








2002-03 












✓ 




✓ 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 


✓ 




Fall 2004 




















✓ 




✓* 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




Fall 2004 








2004-05 












vT 


✓ 


















Fall 2003 








2003-04 




2003-04 


2003-04 






✓ 


✓* 






✓* 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






Fall 2003 








2003-04 






2003-04 


2003-04 




✓ 


✓ 






✓ 












✓ 


✓* 


















Fail 2002 

■h 


















! 


30 


15 


15 


3 


28 


20 


9 


15 


11 


2 



NOTE; States ora rordted by number grade to the nearest whota numbef; ties ere ranked alphabaticalty. 

’The Districi ol Columbia issues school porformanco targets every year and therefore receives credit lor having school ratings. Wh»o thO District does assist and intervene in tow-performing schools Wonlifiod through a separate Targeted Assistance Retorni Initiative, 
no schools have been identified as tow-perlormlng under this Wtiairve sinca 1998. and it Is not part of the school rating system. ’State uses the performance of spedflc subgroups, such as minorily. limited -Engfish-proficient. tow-incoma, or low-achieving students, 
to rale schools. *Other Information may Include attertoance. dropout/graduatton rates, course -t^<ing data, or other indicators. ^Stato provides assistance to all low performing schools. 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



UNGRADED: STUDENT ACCOUNTABILITY 





Promotion 
contingent upon 
perlonnance on 


Graduation 
contingent upon 
statewide exit or 
end-of^ourse 
exams oooo 


Exit or end-oh 
course exams 
are based on 
state 10th grade 
standards or 
higher aooo 


State requires remediation for 
students falling^ 


State finances remediation for 
students falling 


Rewards 


(ZOOD 


promotion exams 

OOOD 


end-of-cour$e 
or exit exams 

(200D 


promotion exams 
(2000 


end-ohcourse 
or exit exams 
(2000 


✓ 




✓ 


Class of 2007 




✓ 










✓ 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 


✓ 
















✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Class of 2003 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Class of 2003 




✓ 




✓ 






Class of 2003 


Class of 2003 








✓ 


✓ 
















✓ 


✓ 






✓ 




✓ 




✓ 




✓ 






✓ 




✓ 


✓ 


2003 


✓ 


Class of 2006 


2003 


✓ 




✓ 






Class of 2004 


Class of 2004 








✓ 


✓ 




Class of 2004 


Class of 2004 










✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 








✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


Class of 2005 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




2002-03 
















✓ 


2003 


✓ 


✓ 


2003 


✓ 


2003 


✓ 


✓ 


2004 


✓ 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 






✓ 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 


✓ 
















✓ 




✓ 


✓ 




✓ 




✓ 


✓ 




✓ 


Class of 2005 




✓ 










Class of 2006 


Class of 2006 


























✓ 




✓ 


Class of 2003 




✓ 










Class of 2005 
















✓ 


Class of 2007 




✓ 




✓ 






Class of 2004 


Class of 2004 








✓ 


2003-04 




Class of 200B 


Class of 2008 












2004 


✓ 


Class of 2003 














✓ 






✓ 









1 ^ 


17 


6 


4 


15 


3 


13 1 



STATE 



Maryland 
Naw York 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Illinois 
Florida 
Massachusetts 
Colorado 
Delaware 
Indiana 
South Carolina 
Oregon 
Virginia 
Californio 
Missouri 
New Mexico 
North Carolina 
Oklahoma 
Connecticut 
Texas 
Georgia 
Nevada 
Pennsylvania 
Alabama 
Tennessee 
Arizona 
Kansas 
Maine 
Michigan 
New Jersey 
West Virginia 
Utah 
Vermont 
New Hampshire 
Ohio 
Alaska 
Arkansas 
Rhode Island 
, South Dakota 
Washington 
Mississippi 
Idaho 
Wisconsin 
District of Columbia 
_ North Dakota 
Hawaii 
Minnesota 
Wyoming 
Nebraska 
Montana 
Iowa 



as 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Improving Teacher Quality 



1 

1 


Overall grade 
for teacher quality 


1 STATE 






North Corollna 


B+ 


88 


Connocticut 




87 


Massachusetts 


B 


84 


South Carolina 


B 


84 


Arkansas 


B- 


82 


Oklahoma 


B- 


81 


Kentucky 


C+ 


79 


Indiana 


C+ 


78 


Now Jtrsoy 


C+ 


. . 


Varmont 


c+ 


78 


Virginia 


c+ 




Colorado 


c 


76 


Illinois 


c ' ' ' 


76 


New York 


c 


76 


Wist Virginia 


c 


76 


Louisiana 


c 


75 


Missouri 


c 


75 


TennessM 


c 


75 


Callfomla 


c 


74 


Minnesota 


c 


74 


Maryland 


c 


73 


Mississippi 


c 


73 


Ohio 


c 


73 


Georgia 


c- 


71 


Hawaii 


c- 


71 


Nebraska 


c- 


71 


Nevada 


c- 


71 


New Mexico 


c- 


71 


Pennsylvania 


c- 


71 


Michigan 


c- 


70 


Delaware 


D+ 


69 


Texas 


D+ 


68 


Wisconsin 


D+ 


68 


Florida 


D+ 


67 


Iowa 


D+ 


67 


Oregon 


D+ 


67 


Rhode Island 


D+ 


67 


Washington 


D+ 


67 


District of Columbia 


D 


66 


Utah 


D 


66 


Arizona 


D 


65 


Maine 


D 


65 


Alabama 


D 


64 


Idaho 


D 


64 


Montana 


D 


6^ 


Alaska 


D 1 


63 


New Hampshire 


D ' 


' 6? 


Kansas 


F 


59 


North Dakota 


F 


59 


South Dakota 


F 1 


58 


Wyoming 


^ 1 


i !I 



TEACHER ASSESSMENT - 35% oi grade 



State requires written tests for 
beginning'teacher license «ooj) 



State requires performance assessment 
for second stage of certification (2000 

State performance assessment 



KOTE: States are ranked by number grade to tha nearest whote number; t:es are ranked alpbabcttca.'iy. 

‘State requires test, but not for beginning license. These states do not receive credit or count in the U.5. totat. 
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Baste 

skRIs 


Subject 

knowledge 


Subject'spectfic 

pedagogy 


loc^ team 
evaluation 


Classroom 

observation 


Videotaped 

lesson 


Portfolio 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ ' 




I 

✓ i 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 






✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 










✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 










✓ 


✓ 




✓ 






✓ 


✓ 




✓ 








✓ 


✓ 




y 








✓ 


✓ 


✓ 










V 


..... Y. 












✓ 


✓ 












✓ 


< 














✓ 














y 












✓ 










✓ 






✓ ’ 


✓ 










✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 








✓ 


✓ 1 


✓ 










✓ 


✓ 


✓ 










✓ 


✓ 


✓ 










✓ 


✓ 












✓ 




✓ 










✓ 




✓ 












✓ 


✓ 










✓ 


✓ 


✓ 










✓ 


. ✓ . . i 


✓ 










✓ 














✓ 




✓ 










✓ 


✓ 












✓ 


' ✓ " 1 


✓ 










✓ 


✓ 












✓ 










I 






✓ 


✓ 










✓ 










I 




i 














✓ 


✓ 


















✓ 








✓ 
















✓ 


✓ 










✓ 














✓ 




1 1 

i 












! 








✓ 












✓ 


j ✓ 




1 1 


i 


I ! 

I j 


! i 


I I 


37 


32 


22 


6 1 


3 


2 






er|c 










STATE OF THE STATES 



TEACHER ASSESSMENT *35% o( grade ■ TEACHING IN FIELO * 30% of grade 



State provides Incentives to earn 


Number of 


Percent of 


Minimum degree/coursework 


State discourages 




National Board certification ( 2 oo» 


teachers 


secondary 


required for initial 


out'of'field teaching ( 20 on 








certified by the 


teachers who 


secondary license ( 200 i> 












National Board 


hold degrees 
















for Professional 


in the subjects 






Secondary subject' 


Parent notification 




Licensure 


Financial 


Teaching 


they leach <i994) 


All high 


All middle 


area license for 


or data on school 




incentives 


Incentives 


Standards aoon 




school teachers 


school teachers 


middle school 


report card 


STATE 




"f" V 7 ^ " 


3,660 


..1^1 111.^ 


" . 'n/a? * 


^y.7.,.. 7 


::7V77ii 





NorthjDjiro 


✓ 




53 


74 


major 


minor (major)* 


✓ 




Connecticut 


✓ 




268 


• 72 


ri/a» 


^ ^ ^ n/a* 


777!jy7777j 




MassM^usetts 


✓ 


✓ 


1,291 


63 


major 






✓ 


South Carolina 






59 


1 Lli^ll. 1' 


^ ^major)^ ^ 


.7117177 77 




.7 77y7 77 


A^nus 


✓ 


✓ 


394 


61 


major 




! 




Oklahoma 


... 




141 


.. .. . .5?., .^11 







* 7' 7 y71 ^"'1 




lUntucky 


✓ 




75 


70 


minor 


minor 


✓ 1 




Indiana 






47 


7. .^7.®? .711..1 


major 


m^or 


77^7 ’^777 


771777777 


7.. .1 . ,. New JerMy 




✓ 


34 


73 


major 


minor (major)* 






Vermont 


. y . 


. ... < 


278 




^^^major^ 


minor (m^or)*, 


7'777y 77 71 


7'777y.7 77 


^... Vk;9ln|a 


✓ 




119 


66 


major 


major 


✓ 


✓ 


Colorado 






352 


7.72 ; 7 .... 7 " 


m^or 


minor 


77. 7yl". 77 


77777.77777, 


"7 " " " iillfiois 


✓ 


✓ 


185 


75 


major 


major 


✓ 




New York 




^ V'' " " " 


54 


7"’"w7 1 7' 


...... .. .. 










77 7. 7l 7w^ 




✓ 


85 


50 


minor 








Loulsiane 




; * JV.7 


75 


.71 l.W^77 7 


jnajor " ] 


77 !9>noV ^ 7^ 




77^77777' 


7 " ""lillsiouH 


✓ 


✓ 


40 


55 


major 


(major)* 




✓ 


Tennessee 




r. r rr ^ 


1,303 


7 77^1^717 1 - 


.. lfP?T®'^.. 


(major)* 






' " California 


✓ 




203 


81 


minor (major)* 


minor (major)* 


✓ 




Minnesota 






136 


72 


major 









Ma^and 


✓ 


✓ 


1,159 


61 


major 








Mississippi 




" ' ' V 


1,334 


“■ ""“^1 


Jii®£?/7. 7- 


major 


....... 


1 77 7y . .! .7 


Ohio 


✓ 


✓ 


422 


68 


major 








Georgia 






7 


I177*®?7IZ1 


jn^oi7 






777717771 


Hawaii 






27 


75 


major 


minor 


✓ 




Nebraska 


V 


.. ... y . 7'. ' 


64 


77 7^7!.1117 


minor 








Nevada 


✓ 




101 


52 


minor 


(minor)* 






New Mexico 




..... „., .. 


49 


72^ 


,....,.....,7 


7.77771771 




77 7.77777 


PoMsylvanla 


✓ 


✓ 


113 


67 


minor (major)* 


minor (major)* 






Michigan 






106 


__ . ' 


.7. . J.,..! 






7777777, 


^ ^ . Deiaware 






58 


• 51 1 


n/a* 


n/a* 1 






Texas 


.v,^’ ..*3 


71 .llyl. 1 .1.1 


.74 


77.11^7^777 


... 1 


. . 






^ ^ Wiscortsln 


✓ 


✓ 


2,256 


62 


major 


minor 


✓ 


✓ 


Florida 




- .1 11 yl.. 1.11" 


321 


" " 70' 


...... n?®J®r.v> 








Iowa 


✓ 




30 


59 










Oregon 




.71 .< 1'...*' 


62 


'■ 76 


major 


^ major ^ ^ 


. 77 7y77! 7 




Rh^e Island 


✓ 


✓ 


112 


61 


minor (major)* 


(major)* 






Washington 


•< 




6 


"'73 


. . majo/ 








District of Columbia 


✓ 




14 


62 


minor (major)* 


minor 


✓» 




Utah 






102 


777. Isflll. 77. 


iva* 


. .. , . ^a* 






Arizona 


✓ 




23 


59 


major 








Maine 


.. 




308 


. ,®3.1 7 1 


..... 








Alabama 


✓ 


✓ 


272 


56 


minor (major)’ 








Idaho 




IV.. 


20 


.M .. 


minor (major)’ 








Montana 


✓ 




22 


64 










Alaska 


’ ✓ 




2 


71 


major 








Naw Hampshire 


✓ 


✓ 


68 


60 










Kansas 




. .. ^ 


9 


76 


minor (major)* 








North Dakota 




✓ 


8 


59 


minor 


minor 


✓» 




South Dakota 


; ’ .y ' 7 . 


" ’ .1 ..<11 .11 


25 


.. ^..72 


minor 










Wyoming 


45 


35 


16,026 ■ 


63 


26 


5 


23 


8 





^State holds teacher-training programs accountable instead ol requiring spodte coLvaework. *Siaie raquiias a norwducation waior. txjt not n tho sub|acl taught *State regimes a rar>educat!on minof. but not ^ the sut^acS taught. *Siaia raquiras subject 
concentration on eJsmentary certificats if used in midd’.a school. 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Improving Teacher Quality 





PROFESSIONAL SUPPORT AND TRAINING 
- 20% of grade 


1 TEACHER EDUCATION « 15% of grade 




State requires 
and finances 
induction 
for beginning 
teachers 
(200») 


State supports ongoing 
professional development 
for all teachers < 200 » 

Time for State funds 

professional professional 
development development 


H Teacher- 
H training 
H programs held 
H accountable 
H for graduates' 
H assessment 
H scores (zoou 


State requires clinical 
experiences during 
teacher training <2000 
Minimum 

weeks for Other kinds 

student of clinical 

teaching experiences 


North ^rofina 


,.y. ’ . ’ 




\r ■ ■ ■ 


✓ 


10 




Connoctlcut 


✓ 




✓ 




10 




MassachUBotts 


✓ 






■■■’■ ✓ 


5* 


V 


South Carolina 


✓ 


✓ 


*r 




12 


✓ 


Arkansas 


✓ 


✓ 






12 




Oklahoma 


✓ 


✓ 






12 


✓ 


Kentucky 


✓ 








12 




Indiana 


✓ 




✓ 




10 




New Jersey 


✓ 








16 




Vermont 




✓ 




✓ 


12 


✓ 


Virginia 


✓ 






✓ 


10 




Colorado 






✓ 




13* 


✓ 


Illinois 










10 


✓ 


New York 






✓ 


✓ 






West Virginia 


✓ 


✓ 






12 




Louisiana 


✓ 


✓ 


✓ 




6* 




Missouri 




✓ 






8 


✓ 


Tennessee 




✓ 




✓ , 


15 




California 


✓ 


✓ 








✓ 


Minnesota 










12 




Maryland 










30 




Mississippi 




✓ 


✓ 


✓ 


15 




Ohio 




✓ 






10 




Georgia 










10 




Hawaii 






✓ 




10 




Nebraska 




✓ 






14 


✓ 


Nevada 




✓ 






12 




New Mexico 


✓ 


✓ 






14 




Pennsylvania 






' ✓ 




12 




Michigan 




✓ 






10 




Delaware 




✓ 








✓ 


Texas 






✓ 


✓ 


12 




Wisconsin 






✓ 




18 


✓ 


Florida 








✓ 


10* 




Iowa 










12 


✓ 


Oregon 










15 




Rhode Island 






✓* 




10* 




Washington 




✓ 








✓ 


District of Columbia 




✓ 






7 




Utah 




✓ 


✓* 


✓ 


10 




Arizona 








✓ 


6* 




Maine 




✓ 


✓* 




15 




Alabama 






^ .. 




12 




Idaho 


✓ 




✓ 








MoiHana 




✓ 


✓* 




10 




Alaska 




✓ 


✓* 




10 




New Hampshire 
Kansas 
>lorth Dakota 






✓* 




10 




South Dakota 










10 




Wyoming 














U.5. 


15 


24 


44 





— 


13 



UNGRADED: ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 



Average teacher salaries, 
adjusted for the cost 
of living ( 2000 ) 


State has 
policies 
encouraging 
pay for 
performance 
(2000 


State offers 
Incentives 
for teachers 
In low- 
performing 
schools (2000 


Average 

starting 

salary 


Average 
salary (all 
teachers) 


$30,529 


$43,012 


✓ 


✓ 


$25,352 


$43,612 




✓ 


$26,565 


$41,126 


✓ 




$27,771 


$39,738 




✓ 


$25,864 


$38,559 


✓ 




$27,407 


$33,681 






$27,993 


$41,000 


✓ 




$29,306 


$46,195 






$26,542 


$44,305 






$26,471 


$37,362 






$27,383 


$39,865 






$25,348 


$39,816 




✓ 


$30,745 


$47,396 




. ✓ 


$29,227 


$46,731 




✓ 


$27,048 ' 


$39,740 






$28,460 1 


$36,61 1 ' 






$28,306 


$38,857 , 






$30,258 


$40,371 


✓ 




$26,225 


$38,845 


✓ 


✓ 


$26,949 


$42,712 


✓ 




$27,161 


$41,503 




✓ 


$26,339 


$36,464 






$25,017 


$44,223 






$32,685 


$44,210 


✓ 




$21,820 


$30,851 






$25,765 


$37,358 






$29,21 1 


$43,798 




✓ 


$26,430 


$34,526 






$30,91 1 


$49,483 


✓ 




$30,878 


$52,711 




✓ 


$30,113 


$47,005 




1 


$31,568 


$41,758 




i ✓ 


$27,339 


$43,038 






$26,631 


$38,912 






$28,435 


$40,138 


✓ 




$31,413 


$47,652 






$25,843 


$45,593 






$26,281 


$40,687 






$26,896 


$38,740 






$24,820 


$37,269 






$26,696 


$36,297 


✓ 




$24,007 


$37,212 






$33,411 


$41,148 






$22,885 


$38,467 






$22,679 


$34,741 






$26,941 


$37,185 






$23,337 


$35,724 






$28,124 


$40,409 






$22,517 


$32,927 






$24,990 


$33,190 






$25,906 


$36,646 






$27,989 


$41,820 


11 


11 



State provides prcfau:ona)-dcve'opfrent funds fp> aS loca.‘ educat.'on egancfes/d^tncts. 

‘Educaton VAelt converted serrester-hour requirements into weeks. 

'Cc'c.'adp requires 6C0 hours of student teaching and other tends of cfnical experiences. Education Woek converted 400 of these hours to estunate the nuiimum number of vreeks requireO for student teaching. 



80 QUALITY COUNTS 2002: BUILDING BLOCKS FOR SUCCESS 
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Th^ Bookshelf 



Order 24 Hours i 
7 Days a Week < 
1-^888-887-3200 i 
www.edweek.org/ i 
pro ducts/booksh eif.htm 



The Bookshelf is a readers' service designed to make it easy for you to purchase 
professional development books and videos by mail. To order, simply complete and return the 
coupon below. For faster service, call 1-888-887-3200 and pay by credit card! 

Hundreds of additional items are featured on Education Week on the Web. Type 
vuww.edweek.org/products/bookshetf.htm to browse an extensive list of professional 
development resources.. 
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Leading in a Culture of Change 

By Midiael Fuiian. Good leadership is not 
innate. Business, nonprofit and public 
sector leaders are facing new and daunting 
challenges - rapid-paced developments in 
technology, sudden shifts in the market- 
place, and crisis and contention in the 
public arena. This book provides insights 
into the dynamics of change and the role 
of leadership in managing and coping with 
the change process. #0787953954 $25.00 

Shaking Up the Sclioolhouse; 

How to Support and Sustain 
Educational Innovation 
By Phillip C ScNechty Renowned educator , 

Phillip ^hlechty shows educators how to 
coordinate efforts and systematically focus 
on results that matter - setting learning and 
performance goals, evaluating and aligning 
curriculum, planning daily or year-long 
progran\s. and supervising staff development 
And. he demonstrates how niles, roles, relationships, values, 
traditions, lore, and beliefs define the structure, culture, and 
systems of schools. «07B795540X $26.95 

The Schools Our ChUdren 
Deserve: Moving Beyond 
ITtiditional Classrooms and 
'Tougher Standards" 

ByAlfie Kohn. The demand for tougher 
standards reflects a lack of understanding 
about how and why children actually learn. 

When we encourage students to become 
obsessed v^th how well theyVe doing in 
school, they often lose interest in what 
they're doing. Offers an ambitious yet practical vision of what 
should replace the "bunch o' facts" model in our children's 
classrooms. #0618083456 $14.00 

■ . -r'-.-. - - Standardized Minds: 

The High Price of America's 
Testing Culture and What 
We Can Do to Change it 
By Peter Sacks. A hard-hitting examination 
of the ways in which standardized tests 
sustain the privileged and punish the poor. 

We've been told that standardized tests 
aren't perfect but they're the best tool to 
make important decisions. Is this true? 

What are the flaws? And, what can we do to hold one another 
accountable to standards at all levels of schools and in the 
workplace? #0738204331 $17.50 

The Teaching Gap: 

Best Ideas from the World's 
Teachers for Improving 
Education In the Classroom 
By James W. Stigler and James Hiebert 
A "best practices" for teachers - one that 
offers proof that how teachers teach is far 
more important than increased spending, _ 

state-of-the-art facilities, mandatory | 

homework, or special education - and 
a plan for change that educators, teachers, and parents can I 

implement together. #0684852748 $23.00 ■ 

Call toll-free to order: I 

1-888-887-3200 I 

Phone orders use Visa, MC, Discover or Amex I 
or send check or money order ■ 

plus $4.95 S&H ($2.50 ea. add. item) to: | 

The Bookshelf, c/o ClickSmart.com 

400 Morris Avenue, Long Branch, NJ 07740 J 

http://www.edweek.org/products/bookshelf.hlm | 

I 




Teaching as the Learning 
Profession: Handbook of 
Policy and Practice 

Edited by Unda Dading-Hammond and 
Gary Sykes. The director of the National 
Commission on Teaching and America's 
Future presents the first research-based view 
in more than a decade of the challenges and 
changes facing the teaching profession. 
Highlights innovations in teacher preparation, such as networks 
and other sustained forms of teacher-to-teacher learning. 

#07879 4341X$50JX) 

Savage Inequalities: 

»0\ATHA.\ Children In America’s Schools 
KOZOL By Jonathan Kozol. National Book Award- 

winning author Jonathan Kozol presents 
his shocking account of the American 
I educational system in this stunning New 

I IXEOLALiTIpS Yorit Times bestseller, which has sold 
more than 250,000 hardcover copies. 
#0060974990 $14.00 

Learning by Heart 

fly Roland S Barth. Funny, warm, and wise, Barth dravw from a 
lifetime spent building spools rich in community, learning, and 
leading. His "conditions for learning" - which encourage high 
expectations, risk-taking, playfulness, inventive irreverence, and a 
lifelong love of learning - are the keys to making ordinary schools 
extraordinary. #0787955434 $24.95 

Teaching Sez: The Shaping of 
Adolescence lit the 20th Century 
By Jeffrey P. Moran. Sex education, since 
its advent at the dawn of the twentieth 
century, has provoked the hopes and fears 
of generations of parents, educators, 
politicians, and reformers. How did we 
come to expect the public schools to 
manage our children's sexuality? What is it 
about the adolescent that arouses so much 
anxiety among adults? Teaching Sex is a broad cultural inquiry 
into America's understanding of adolescence, sexual morality, 
and sociajjeform. #O6740O227X $27.95 

Crossing Over to Canaan: The 
Journey of New Teachers In 
Diverse Classrooms 
By Gloria Ladson-Billings Teachers today 
face classrooms full of children who 
represent a wide range of cultures, often 
not only in their racial or ethnic makeup 
but also in language, religion, learning 
ability and economic backgrounds. 

Crossing Over to Canaan details the 
struggles and triumphs of eight novice teachers in such diverse 
classrooms, shovtn.ng how good teachers can use innovation and 
"teachable moments" to turn cultural differences into academic 
assets. #0787950017 $24.95 





CROSSING OVER 

TO CANAAN 



The Human Side of School Change: 

Reform, Resistance, and the Real-Life 
Problems of Innovation 

By Robert Brans. Evans draws on an expert understanding of 
human behavior and organizational functioning to provide 
practical guidance on leading schools through the varied 
dimensions of change. Presents realistic advice on problem- 
solving, communication, and staff motivation, offering a range 
of leadership strategies for building trust confidence and 
inspiration. #0787956112 $21.95 

Radical Equations: 

Math Literacy and Civil Rights 
By Robert P. Moses and Charles £ Cobb. Jr. 
Begun in 1982, the Algebra Project is 
transforming math education in 25 cities. 
Founded on the belief that math-sdence 
literacy is a prerequisite for full citizenship 
in society, the Project works vwlh entire 
communities - parents, teachers, and 
espedally students - to create a culture of 
literacy around algebra, a crucial stepping-stone to college math 
and opportunity. #0807031267 $21.00 

Nobody Left to Hate: Teaching 
Compassion After Columbine 
By Elliot Aronson. On April 20, 1 999. the 
halls of Columbine High School in Littleton, 
Colorado, reverberated with the sound of 
gunshots as two students, highly armed 
and consumed vtnth rage, killed 13 students 
and wounded 23 before turning the guns 
on themselves. Leading social psychologist 
Elliot Aronson argues that the negative 
atmosphere in our schools - the exclusion, taunting, humiliation, 
and bullying - may have contributed to the pathological behavior 
of the shooters. #0716741326 $19.95 





Videos 



Educating for Understanding 

By Project Zero at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. This comprehensive professional development pro- 
gram explores the development of learning in children, adults, 
and organizations. Through this video series and accompanying 
staff development guide, Project Zero staff provide an examina- 
tion of how understanding can be viewed, taughL assessed, and 
deepened. Presenting with former Project Zero co-directors 
Or. Howard Gardner and Or. Oavid Perkins are many senior 
researchers from Project Zero. Topics range from The Mindful 
Classroom to Rubrxs for Thinking and Understanding. Eight 
Videos (approx. 40 to 75 min. eachj. #VPRZE-PK1 1 $895. 

Reaching Standards Through 
Cooperative Learning 
Featuring Dr. Spencer Kagan & Laurie 
Kagan. These four videos examine how 
(Operative learning strategies are 
successfully implemented to assist diverse 
learners in developing competence in the 
four major content areas. Each video 
focuses on effective strategies for achieving 
the standards specific to that curricular 
area. The accompanying teachers' guides will provide support 
materials and sample lessons/exercises that relate to each 
video/subject area. #RSCL1 English/Language Arts, #RSCL2 
Mathematics, #RSCL3 Social Studies, #RSCL4 Science. Approx. 
30 min. each. $149.95 each. Entire series #RSCLK-JSF9 $499. 
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The Bookshelf 



ORDER FORM 



Call; 1 -888-887-3200 and order with your Visa, MC. Discover or Amex. 
or send check or money ordar plus $4^5 S&H C$2.50 ea. add. item] to; 

Tbt Bookshelf, c/o CtukSmarixonx 400 Morris Ave. Long Braradv Ml 07740 



Nmt (piuu prju) 







Slits 


Zip 


DayRtare 


Card 


Expi Datf 




d CartTcldar 







1 


1 


































! 


1 




Add shipping & handling | 






residents add 64b} 


1 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



School Climate 



STUDENT ENGAGEMENT ■ PARENT INVOLVEMENT ■ SCHOOL SAFETY 





Percent of 6th graders In schools where a 


Percent of students In schools where a schooHevel official reports that . 


State requires 
that school 


State requires 




. 










[ 




safety 

Information be 
Included on 
school report 
cards ( 200 i> 


all schools to 
' have crisis 
plans 

coordinated 
wlthtocai 
authorities <2009 




absenteeism 
Is not or is a 
minor problem 
(2000) 


tardiness 
Is not or Is a 
minor problem 
(2000) 


Classroom 
misbehavior is 
not or is a minor 
problem ( 2000 ) 


lowiivi iPOPVMi nivviwnivMt 

Is not a problem or is 
a minor probiem ( 2000 ) 


Miurcr uiaii iioir vr porirrus 

participate in parent^eacher 
conferences ( 2 ooo> 


■ STATE I 


4th grade 


8th grade 


4th grade 


eth grade 


Alabama 


60 


77 


71 


65 


50 


60 


46 


✓ 


✓ 


Alaslte 


7 


? 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 




✓ 


Arizona 


65 


76 


77 


62 


50 


95 


59 


✓ 


✓ 


Arkansas 


64 


62 


72 


55 


50 


94 


63 


✓ 




California 


76 


72 


67 


56 


36 


94 


59 


✓ 


✓ 


Colorado 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 




✓ 


Connecticut 


87 


84 


73 


76 


59 


96 


79 






Delaware 


7 


7 


7 


1 ■ 7 


■7 ■ 


7 


7 


✓ 




District of Columbia' 


62 


49 


52 


43 


30 


^9 


46 






Florida 


. 7 


7 


7 


7 


7 ■ 


7 


7 


✓ 


✓ 


Ceorqle 


66 


73 


63 


56 


39 


79 


63 




✓ 


Hawaii 


71 


56 


40 


45 


24 


95 


37 


✓ 




Idaho 


87 


93 


85 


66 


56 


100 


72 






Illinois 


78 


76 


70 


66 


51 


96 


75 






Indiana 


60 


78 


76 


68^ 


65 


97 


68 


✓ 


✓ 


Iowa 


7 


7 


7 


72 


7 


100 


7 






Kansas . 


90 


66 


83 


67 


64 . 


100 


69 


✓ 1 




Kentucky 


65 


76 


64 


55 


42 


72 


46 


y-. 




Louisiana 


56 


. 66 


46 


46 


38 


70 


47 




✓ 


Maine 


62 


80 


81 


76 


66 


100 


69 




✓ 


Maryland 


76 


81 


74 


60 


61 


84 


51 




✓ 


Massachusetts 


82 


73 


70 . 


69 


63 


89 


61 




✓ 


Michigan 


78 


72 


75 


63 


51 


95 


65 




✓ 


Minnesota 


77 


81 


72 


75 


56. 


99 


88 




✓ 


Mississippi 


71 


69 


61 


42 


. 44 


62 


45 




✓ 


Missouri 


72 


80 


66 


64 


56 


97 


66 


✓ 




Montana 


79 


82 


89 


73 


62 


94 


80 






Nebraska 


64 


80 


84 


67 


63 


100 


90 




✓ 


Nevada 


73 


74 


69 


62 


50 


96 


35 


✓ 


✓ 


Now Hampshire 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


T 


7 






New Jersey 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


✓ 


✓ 


New Mexico 


53 


67 


71 


52 


35 


95 


49 




✓ 


New York 


90 


81 ■ 


69 


60 


52 


87 


65 




✓ 


North Carolina 


71 


67 


65 


66 


59 


82 


56 




✓ 


North Dakota 


82 


80 


79 


79 


76 


99 


94 






Dhio 


65 


' 82 


79 


49 


57 


' 87 


1 61 




✓ 


Dklahoma 


76 


64 


76 


60 


53 


87 


45. 






Dre^on 


61 


67 


71 


65 


59 


100 


87 






Ponnsylvania 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 






Rhode Island 


87 


80 


70 


61 


68 


85 


54 


✓ 


✓ 


South Carolina 


72 


65 


63 


59 


45 


78 


61 






South Dakota 




7 


7 


7 


.7 


7 


7 






Tennessee 


73 


69 


57 


58 


55 


67- 


44 


✓ 


✓ 


Texas 


80 . 


74 


64 


59 


49 


65 


46 






Utah 


70 


67 


70 


68 


61 


100 


81 




✓ 


Vermont 


85 


82 


70 


70 


60 


97 


78 


✓ 




Virginia 


72 


80 


77 


68 


52 


81 


50 


✓ 




Washington 


7. 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 






West Virginia 


75 


81 


68 


64 


57 


57 


33 






. Wisconsin 


7 


7 • 


’ 7 . 


7 ■ 


7 


7 


7 


✓ 




Wyoming 


73 


65 


63 


71 


53 


100 


84 






U.S. ■ 


■ 77 


72 


66 ■ 


63 


50 


90 


57 ■ 


19 


26 



7 tndicaias state did not padidpato in national assessment or suvey. 

^Education iiVbck could not verity intormalion for the Disthct oi Columt)>a on school crtsis-managemerrt plans, ctass-stze reduction, school construction caprtal outlay, or the assessrrtem ol school lacities. 
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68 

7 

67 

65 

69 

? 

90 

7 

62 

7 

69 

88 

66 

90 

90 

.7 

69 

87 

66 

90 

90 

91 

67 

92 

65 

87 

93 

90 

66 

7 

7 

65 

69 

69 

93 

69 

66 

91 

7 

91 

65 

7 

87 

66 

90 

93 

66 

7 

87 

7 

65 

m 



STATE. Of THE STATES 



SCHOOL SAFETY 



Percent of students In schools 
where e schOoHevel official 
reports that physical 
conflicts are a serious or a 
moderate problem < 2 ooo) 




Percent of high school students who ... 






felt too unsafe 
to go to school 
during the past 
30 days n999) 


carried a weapon 
on school property 
during the past 
30 days 0999) 


were threatened 
or lr\)ured with a 
weapon on school 
property In the 
past year 0999> 


were In a physical 
fight on school 
property In the 
past year 0999) 




4th grade 


6th grade 


^ STATE 1 


3 


9 


5^ 


9.6 


7.5 


13.5 


Alabama 


7 


7 


3.7 


11.4 


9.2 


15.9 


Alaska 


13 


10 


7 


7 


1 7 


7 


Arizona 


9 


6 


4.7 


10.4 


9.6 


15.5 


Arkansas 


14 


16 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Caltfomla 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Colorado 


12 


11 


7 


7 


7 


. .7 


Connecticut 


7 


7. 


9.5 


6.2 


6.2 


11.6 


Delaware 


24 


15 










District of Columbia' 


7 


7 


.7 


7 


7 


7 


norida 


6 


15 


7 


7 


7 


7^ 


Georgia 


13 


45 


11.4 


6.0 


6.7 


11.5 


Hawaii 


19 


6 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Idaho 


17 


15 


7 


7 


7 


7 ‘ 


Illinois 


6 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Indiana 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Iowa 


7 


5 


7 


7 


7 ■ 


7 


Kansas 


9 


16 


7 


7 ■ 


7 


7 


Kentucky 


14 


21 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Louisiana 


6 


'12 


. 7 


7 ' 


7 


7 


Maine 


14 


13 


? 


7 


7 


7 


Maryland 


5 


. 4 ■ 


6.4 


7.3 


6.6 


13.6 


Massachusetts 


17 


12 


5.4 


7.5 


9.2 


13.5 


Michigan 


19 


6 


7 


7 ■ 


7 


7 


Minnesota 


15 


13 


5.3 


7.0 


8.1 


13.9 


Mississippi 


9 


11 


5.5 


6.5 


6.9 


10.9 


Missouri 


12 


10 


3.0 


9.2 


6.5 


12.7 


Montana 


6 


5 


■7 


7 


7 


7 


Nebraska 


14 


21 


4.6 


6.1 


9.4 


13.7 . 


Nevada 


7 . 


7 


7 


7 


7 


? 


New Hampshire 


7 


7 


7 


7' 


7 


7 


New Jersey 


17 


19 


7 


7 


7 


7 


New Mexico 


16 


13 


7.5 


8:2 I 


9.3 


14.5 


New York 


5. 


19 


7 


7 ‘ j 


7 


7 


North Cerollna 


9 


6 


2.9 


7.5 


6.0 


10.0 


North Dakota 


13 


9 


6.5 


5.6 


6.1 


12.2 


Ohio 


17 


13 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Oklahoma 


10 


4 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Oregon 


.7 


7 


7 


? 


7 


7 


Pennsylvania 


9 


13 


7 


7 


7 


7 


' Rhode Island 


7 


16 


6.0 


7.2 


6.6 


12.0 


South Carolina 


7 


7 


4.3 


6.5 


6.6 


9.6 


South Dakota 


10 


17 


3.9 


6.1 


6.6 


13.3 


Tennessee 


11 


15 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Texas 


16 


10 


4.6 


6.7 


7.2 


11.7 


Utah 


15 


6 


4.2 


11.9 


7.0 


.14.2 


Vermont 


4 


13 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Virginia 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


7 


Washington 


4 


7 


4.4 


9.6 


7.7 


13.1 


West Virginia 


7 


7 


3.7 


5.5 


7.6 


11.3 


Wisconsin 


7 


16 


3.0 


11.8 


8.1 ’ 


12.9 


Wyoming 


13 


13 


5.2 


6.9 


7.7 


14.2 1 


■ U.S. 1 
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STATE Of THE STATES 



School Climate 





State has 
public school 
open- 
enrollment 
program <2000 


State law allows 
charter schoob 
<2000 


Strength of 
charter school 
law ( 2001 ) 


Number of 
charter schools 
(2000 


State has 
fanpi^ented 
a class-sbe* 
reduction 
program and/or 
limits class size 
by statute (2000 


Average 
number of 
students per 
teacher In the 
state ( 2001 ) 


State provides 
grants/ 
debt service 
for capital 
outlay or 
construction 
(2001) 


State funding 
dedicated to 
capttai outlay 
or construction 
for FY 2002 
(2001) 


State tracks 
condition 
of ail school 
facilities (2000 ■ 


Alabama 












15.3 


✓ 


$11 0,000 JXN) 


✓ 


Alaska 




✓ 


1.0 


16 




16.7 


✓ 


$76,000,000 




Arizona 


statewide 


✓ 


4.0 


437 


✓ 


19.2 


✓ 


$882,000,000 


✓ 


Arkansas 


limited 


✓ 


i.O 


7 


✓ 


15.4 


✓ 


$40,000,000 


✓ 


California 


limited 


✓ 


3.0 


350 


✓ 


20.8 


✓ 


$2,000,000,000 




Colorado 


statewide 


✓ 


3.0 


88 


✓ 


17.2 








Connectleut 


limited 


✓ 


2.0 


16 




13.2 


✓ 


$500,000,000 


✓ 


Delaware 


statewide 


✓ 


4.0 


11 


✓ 


15.3 


✓ 


$102,900,000 


✓ 


District of Columbia' 




✓ 


4.0 


42 




15.8 








Florida 


limited 


✓ 


3.0 


182 


✓ 


18.2 


✓ 


$423,000,000 


✓ 


Georgia 




✓ 


2.0 


46 


✓ 


15.4 


✓ 


$201,000,000 


✓ 


Hawaii 




✓ 


1.0 


22 


✓ 


17.1 


✓ 


$68,800,000 


✓ 


Idaho 


limited 


✓ 


2.0 


11 




17.7 


✓ 


$10,000,000 




Illinois 




✓ 


2.0 


28 




15.9 


✓ 


$740,000,000 


✓ 


Indiana 


limited 


✓ 


4.0 


0 


✓ 


16.6 


✓ ' • 


$35,700,000 




Iowa 


statewide 








✓ 


14.5 


✓ 


$10,000,000 




Kansas 




✓ 


1.0 


28 




14.2 • 


✓ 


$38,000,000 




Kentucky 










✓ 


15.3 


✓ 


$181,000,000 


✓ 


Louisiana 


limited 


✓ 


2.0 


26 




14.8 








Maine 


limited 










12.6 


✓ 


$5,200,000 


✓ 


Maryland 










✓ 


15.9 


✓ 


$47,700,000 




Massachusetts 


limited 


✓ 


4.0 


43 


✓ 


12.4 


✓ 


$372,000,000 




Michigan 


limited I 


✓ 


4.0 


188 


✓ 


'17.9 - 








Minnesota 


statewide 


✓ 


4.0 


77 


✓ 


15.1 


✓ 


$263,000, 000> 




Mississippi 




✓ 


0.0 


1 




16.2 


✓ 


$37,300,000> 




Missouri 


limited 


✓ 


3.0 


21 




14.0 






✓ 


Montana 










✓ 


15.1 


✓ 


$4,000,000 > 




Nebraska 


statewide 










13.7 








Navada 




✓ 


2.0 


9 


✓ 


19.1 








New Hampshire 


limited 


✓ 


2.0 


0 




15.0 


✓ ' 


$24,500,000 




New Jersey 


limited 


.✓ 


3.0 


57 


✓ 


13.3 


✓ 


$2,000,000,000* 


✓ 


New Mexico 


limited 


✓ 


3.0 


21 


✓ 


15.8 


✓ 


$100,000,000 




New York 


limited 


✓ 


3.0 


32 


✓ 


13.6 


.✓ 


$1,400,000,000 


✓ 


North Carolina 






3.0 


98 


✓ 


15.7 


✓ 


$287,000,000 




North Dakota 


limited 










13.7 








Ohio 


limited 


✓ 


3.0 


69 


✓ 


18.1 


✓ 


$536,000,000 


✓ 


Oklahoma 


statewide 


✓ 


2.0 


9 


✓ 


14.9 






✓ 


Oregon 




✓ 


3.0 


17 




19.6 








Pennsylvania 




✓. 


3.0 


78 




15.8 .. 


✓ 


$276,000,000 




Rhode Island 




✓ 


1.0 


6 




14.0 


✓ 


$33,200,000 


✓ 


South Carolina 




✓ 


2.0 


9 


✓ 


14.6 


✓ 


$250,000,000 


✓ 


South Dakota 


statewide 










13.8 








Tennessee 


limited.. 








✓ 


15.9 


✓ 


$171,000,000 




Texas 


limited 


✓ 


3.0 


2T9 


✓ 


14.7 


✓ 


$750,000,000 




Utah 


statewide 


✓ 


2.0 


9 


✓ 


22.1 


✓ 


$38,000,000 


✓ 


Vermont 




- 








11.9 


✓ 


$11,500,000 




Virginia 




✓ 


1.0 


5 


✓ 


13.8 


✓ 


$126,000,000 




Washington 


statewide 








✓ 


19.7 


✓ 


$197,000,000 




West Virginia 


■ limited 








✓ 


14.0 


✓ 


$103,000,000 


✓ 


Wisconsin 


stetewide 


✓ 


3.0 


95 


✓ 


14.3 


✓ 


$340,000,000 




Wyoming 


limited 


✓ 


2.0 


0 




13.0 


✓ 


$58,000,000 


✓ 


\H± ^ ■ 


■ 


38 


— 


2.371 ■ 


31 


16.0 ■ 


40 


12,848,600,000 


22 I 



? incficates state did not paitidpate in national assessment or survey. 

'Education Waek couJd not verity Intormation tor t^e District of Cofurr^la on school cns>s*management pians. dass-sbo reduction, school construction capita) outlay, or tno assessrrwnt oi scfxtoi facStles. *The amount listed is tor flscal year 2001 . ^Estimate 
on pfoiects approved as of November 2001 . 
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Convention Stops 



AASA 

American Association of School 

Administrators 

Feh, 15-1 7, 2002 • San Diego 

NASSP 

National Association of Secondary 

School Principals 

March 1-4, 2002 • Atlanta 

FETC 

Florida Educational Technology 
Conference 

March 6-8, 2002 • Orlando 

ASCD 

Association for Supervision & 
Curriculum Development 
March 9-11, 2002 • San Antonio 

NSTA 

National Science Teachers Association 
March 27-30, 2002 • San Diego 

NSBA 

Natiorul School Boards Association 
April 6-8, 2002 • New Orleans 

NAESP 

National Association of Elementary 

School Priru:ipals 

April 6-9, 2002 • San Antonio 

NCTM 

National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics 

April 21-24, 2002 • Las Vegas 

IRA 

International Reading Association 
April 28-May 2, 2002 t San Francisco 

NECC 

National Educational Computing 
Conference 

June 17-19, 2002 • San Antonio 

NEA 

National Education Association 
June 30-July 5, 2002 • Dallas 

AFT 

American Federation of Teachers 
July 14-19, 2002 • Las Vegas 

AASPA 

American Association of School 
Personnel Administrators 
Oct. 16-19, 2002 • Vancouver 

CEFPI 

Council of Educational Facility 
Planners International 
Oct. 19-22, 2002 • Phoenix 

ASBO 

Association of School Business 
Officials Intematioruil 
Oct. 25-29, 2002 • Phoenix 

NMSA 

Natioruil Middle School Association 
Oct. 31-Notx 2, 2002 • Portland 

NABSE 

National Alliance ofBlack 

School Educators 

Nov. 12-17, 2002 • Atlanta 

NSBA 

Technology * Learning Conference . 
Nov. 13-15, 2002 • Dallas 

NSDC 

Natiorul Staff Development CourtcU 
Dec. 7-11, 2002 • Boston 




We’re On 
Our Way! 

Copies of Education Week 
will be distributed in 

SAN DIEGO, FEB. 15-17 
at the annual gathering of the 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS. 

We hope to see you there! 

EDUCATION MARKETERS: reach our more than 54,000 regular subscribers, 

If you have a product or service leading p/us thousands of trade show attendees, 
educators should know about, advertise Don*t delay! Call your sales representative or 
in the convention distribution issues of ■. Carolina Calonje today at (301) 280-3100 
Education Week. Your ad in these issues will for more information. 





STATE or THE STATES 



Resources: Adequacy 





Overall grade for adequacy 


1 STATE 


• \ 








iNew Jersey ^ 


.A . 


97 


Wyomlnq 


A 


97 


I New York 


A • 


96 ; 


West Virginia 


A 


95 


; Wisconsin ^ 


A 


.94 ! 


Vermont 


A 


93 


1 Delaware ^ 


A- 


91 I 


Michigan 


A- 


91 


1 Rhode Island ^ 


A- 


91 [ 


Indiana 


A- 


90 


1 Connecticut ^ [ 


A- 


90 [ 


Maine 


B* 


89 


i Minnesota ^ [ 


B* 


89 1 


Pennsylvania 


B* 


87 


7ow» ^ : 


B 


66 . ; 


North Dakota 


B 


66 


'Nabraska ^ f 


B 


85 ; 


Oregon 


B 


85 


' Maryland ^ 


B 


85 [ 


Kansas 


B 


85 


^Massachusetts ^ f 


B- 


.62 •; 


Kentucky 


B- 


82 


'Georgia ^ f 


B- 


82 [ 


South Carolina 


B- 


82 


Montana I" 


B- 


80 ; 


Ohio 


B- 


80 


! Hawaii ^ [ 


B- 


60 ! 


Virginia 


C* 


79 


^uth Dakota . ^ [ 




79 I 


Louisiana 


C* 


78 


iAIaska ^ r 




77 [ 


Illinois 


C* 


77 


1 North Carolina ^ T 


C 


.76 ' ; 


New Hampshire 


C 


76 


'Texas ^ ^ 

' \— 


C 


76 ! 


Alahame 


C 


76 


, Washington J~ 


C 


74 ! 


Missouri 


C 


74 


^Oklahoma ^ I” 


C 


74 1 


Arkansas 


C 


73 


1 New Mexico ^ 


C 


73 [ 


Colorado 


C 


73 


[Nevada ^ ^ 


C- 


72 ! 


Florida 


C- 


71 


[Idaho 


C- 


70 [ 


Tennessee 


D4. 


69 


[Mississippi . [^ I” 




67 . ; 


California 


F 


59 


.Utah r 


F 


57 ; 


Arizona 


F 


55 


District of Columbia ^ 


» 


‘ 


1 t__ 









40% of grade 




I 40% of 


rade H 


15% of grade 


Education spending per student, adjusted .. 
.. . for regional cost differences ( 2 oo» 


Percenter 
students In 
districts with per- 
pupU expenditures 
at or above the 
U.S. average* 
($5,281) 


• Adequacy H 
index' r ■ 

(1999) H 


Percent of- -: 
.totaltaxabie. 
resources . 
spent on- 


State 

average 


1 Percent of ^ 
,U.S. average 


Percent change 
from 2000 


1 


education 

. 0999J - ■ . 


$9,362 


132.3 


1.8 


99.9 


100.00% ; 


4.1 


$8,657 


122.3 


5.8 


100.0 


100.00% 


4,1 


$8,858 


125.1 ... 


1.8 


100.0 


100.00% ; 


3.7 [ 


$8,444 


119.3 


5.7 


94.6 


99.94% 


5.0 


$8,744 


123.5 


5.2 


98.9 


' 99.95% [ 


4.2 : 


$8;622 


121.6 


7.7 


68.9* 


97.01 %» 


5.0 


$8,552 


120.8 


8.1 


. 100.0 


100.00% ; 


2.6 


$7,922 


111.9 


4.8 


94.0 


99.80% 


4.4 


$8,630 


121.9 


4.9 


74.4 


98.34% ; 


3.8 ! 


$8,296 


117.2 


7.0 


76.9 


90.77% 


4.2 


$8,804 


124.4 


4.3 


98.9 


99.99% ; 


'3.5 ! 


$7,802 


110.2 


3.4 


73.8 


96.64% 


4.6 


$8,621 . 


121.6 


9.8 


56.1 


96.91% ; 


3.7 [ 


$8,117 


114.7 


5.8 


62.8 


97.67% 


3.8 


$7,603 


107.4 


3.8 


68.0 


98.87% ' [ 


3.9 ! 


$8,983 


126.9. 


li.o 


30.1 


91.10% 


3.6 


$7,961 


112.5 


6.2 


48.8 


95.02% ; ^ 


3.8 


$7,614 


107.6 


4.3 


61.8 


98.62% 


3.4 


$7,616 


107.6 


6.5 


93.0 


99.76% ; ; 


3.7 ; 


$7,591 


107.2 


6.6 


.52.0 


97.08% 


3.6 


$7,837 


110.7 


5.0 


55.1 


95.77% ' 


3.1 ; 


$7,639 


107.9 


10.4 


41.6 


95.63% 


3.4 


$6,955 


98.2 


1.6 


63.2 


“9dVi4% ; f 


3.5 ; 


$7,275 


102.8 


. 9.7 . 


35.8 


95.10% 


3.6 


$7,032 


99.3 


3.2 


35.8 


“90.55% [ [" 


4.5 


$6,890 


97.3 


6.0 


39.1 


94.84% 


3.7 


$6,409 


90.5 


. 2.3 


0.0 


99.25% 1 ; 


2.9 [ 


$6,965 


98.4 


1.8 


40.3 


95.37% 


3.3 


$7,157 


101.1 . 


9.1 


22.5 


92.73%-; 


. 3.4 ; 


$6,695 


94.6 


1 3.8 


13.3 


94.45% 


3.2 


$7,129 . 


100.7 . 


1.9 


36.7 


90.85% ; [■ 


. 4.2 [ 


$6,968 


98.4 


1.8 


48.9 


92.44% 


3.2 


$6,570 


92.8 


6.7 


34.1 


95.21% ; 


2.9 [ 


$6,967 


98.4 


3.3 


38.9 


91.47% 


3.1 


$6,772 


95.7 . 


4.8 


19.6 


91.03% ] [“ 


3.4 ; 


$6,686 


' 94.4 


7.1 


15.5 


90.85% 


3.5 


$6,256 


88.4 


1.8 


25.2 


“ 92.30% ; [“ 


3.2 [ 


$6,323 


89.3 . 


6.0. 


26.0 


91.67% 


3.4 


$6,591 


93.1 


0.2 


11.9 


86.84% ; [" 


3.8 ! 


$6,047 


85.4 


1.8 


14.7 


91.06% 


3.6 


$6,956 


98.3 


ir.4 


9.5 


84.10% ; 


3.6 ! 


$6,173 


87.2 


1.2 


36,7 


93.29% 


2,9 


$5,91 1 


83.5 


2.7 


14.8 


93.82% ; p 


2.9 [ 


$6,251 


88.3 


1.8 


2.6 


90.90% 


3.4 


$5,853 


82.7 


1.8 


12.0 


85.94% [ [“ 


3.9 ' 


$6,282 


88.7 


1.8 


12.4 


87.24% 


2.7 


$6,062 


85.6 


5.3 


1.4 . 


“8^94% ; [” 


3.4 ; 


$5,603 


79.1 


1.8 


1.7 


78.66% 


3.0 ■ 


$4,579 


64.7 


6.1 


1.3 


70.91% 1 [" 


3.6 ! 


$5,006 


70.7 


1.8 


6.1 


77.22% 


3.2 


$9,546 


134.8 


1.8 


100.0 


^0000% ’ [” 


' — ; 


$7,079 


100.0 


3.9 1 


1 41.6 


ma 1 





NOTE: Statos are rankad by number grade to the rwarest dedma^. 

’Because the Distric! ot Columbia does not have a stats revenue s 

equal 2.3. *Date on special educaliot) used to adlust spertflng Dgures' 




0.5% 



0 . 8 % 



0.4% 



3.0% 



1 . 8 % 



0.3% 



1.4% 



1.3% 



1.5% 



2,5% 



•0.2% 



1.3% 



2 . 1 % 



0.3% 



1.5% 



3.1% 



0.9% 



0.9% 



- 0 . 2 % 



1.3% 



3.3% 



i.8% 



0.9% 



0.7% 



1.3% 



0 . 6 % 



1.9% 



1 . 8 % 



-1.3% 



1 . 6 % 



0 . 6 % 



1 . 8 % 



2.9% 



0.9% 



0.5% 



3.1% 



1.9% 



2.4% 



0 . 8 % 



-0.4% 



3.1% 



2.3% 



2 . 6 % 



0.3% 



1.9% 




it did rtot racekra a grade (or adequacy. ^Figures adjusted to reRect regional cost dIRerencos and weighted for student needs. Students m poverty equal i .2, and students In special education 
were missing (or nearly 30 percent ol the cflstrlcts arufyzed in Usrmont. 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



STATE 



Alabama 

Alaska 

Arizona 

Arkansas 

Callfomla 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 

Florida 

Georgia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Dhio 

Dktahoma . 

Dragon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhoda Island- 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin ^ 

Wyoming 



U.S. 



o 




ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


1 


ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 


■ 


INTERPRETATION 



Percent of students tn districts 
wKh per*pupll expendKures* 
at or above ~ 0999) 


Unadjusted 
education 
spending 
per student 
(2001) 


Percent of 
annual 
education 
expenditure 
spent on 
Instruction 

0999) 


Instructional 
dollars per 
student 

0999) 


Teachers 
. asa 
percentage 
of total 

staff (1999) 


Percent 
of educatfoh 
expenditures 
devoted to 
teachers 
(2000) 


National 

median 

($5,083) 


$6,000 


$7,000 


23.6 


1.9 


0.0 


$5,022 


. 61.9 


$3,210 


54.9 


48.4 


49.0 


22.2 


16.0 


$8,543 


56.6 


$4,757 


48.7 


31.2 


7.0 


1.2 


0.1 


$4,643. 


60.1 


$2,806 


49.7 


38.2 


29.0 


6.7 


0.0 


$4,876 


64.1 


$3,176 


52.5 


43.5 


2.4 


0.5 


0.1 


$5,845 


61.0 


$3,539 


53.9 


39.2 


38.9 


3.8 


1.0 


$5,749 


58.2 


$3,448 * 


51.2 


39.5 


100.0 


62.4 


23.7 


$9,321 


63.6 


$5,922 


50.0 


38.9 


100.0 


54.6 


0.0 


$7,684 


61.2 


$4,716 


54.7 


38.2 


100.0 


100.0 . 


100.0 


$10,252 


45.3 


$4,374 


50.6 


37.3 


21.6 


0.1 


0.0 


$5,750 


58.6 


$3,390- 


48.0 


40.9 


74.6 


10.3 


0.8 


$5,848 


62.5 


$3,810 


49.3 


35.3 


100.0 


o.b 


0.0. 


$6,003 


62.8 


$3,818 


60.7 


44.7 


28.0 


4.5 


0.8 


$4,889 


61.9 


$3,138 


56.4 


37.9 


55.8 


14.0 


6.9 


$5,968 


60.6 


$4,097 


51.1 


42.9 


87.9 


32.2 


2.8 


$6,689 


62.5 


$4,230 


47.0 


47.8 


87.9 


12.1 


0.9 


$6,286 


58.6 


$3,671 


50.8 


35.2 


73.2 


22.8 


8.4 


$5,938 


57.5 


$3,456 


51.7 


37.2 


53.1 


2.3 


0.8 


$5,970 


61.7 


$3,431 


45.0 


40.3 


45.7 


3.0 


1.6 


.$5,408 


60.4 


$3,352 


49.4 


34.7 


84.5 


41.5 


5.1 


$6,881 


67.3 


.$4,813 


50.3 


36.3 


95.4 


25.0 


0.0 


$6,935 


61.5 


$4,504 j 


54.5 


40.2 


64.4 


21.9 


1.9 


$7,91D 


66.6 


$5,503 


56.9 


35.9 


97.8 


57.6 


13.3 


$7,106 


58.1 


$4,320 


45.6 


'41.8 


69.5 


25.1 


1.2 


$7,240 


62.7 


$4,259 


53.6 


36.4 


3.2 


0.0 


0.0 


$4,570 ' 


60.4 


$2>55 


48.0 


33.6 


36.8 


7.5 


1.2 


$5,387 


61.6 


$3,605 


54.1 


40.7 


40.8 


19.1 


6.6 


$5,953 


62.5 


$3,736 


51.7 


44.8 


52.8 


17.7 


3.4 


$6,170 


62.9 


$3,935 


53.1 


33.6 


14.8 


1.9 


0.6 


$5i447 


59.9 


$3,346 


57.5 


38.7 


46.3 


20.1 


7.3 


$6,746 


65.2 


$4,196 


51.7 


41.2 


100.0 


97.6 


83.4 


$9,986 


59.9 


$6,072 


53.9 


35.3 


14.8 


5.5 


0.9 


$5,450 


56.8 


$3,089 


. 45.8 


37.8 


100.0 


98.6- 


33.4 


$9,167 


67.8 


$6,335 


49.4 


33.9 


51.9 


3.2 


0.1 


$5,444 


62.8 


$3,553 


51.6 


39.8 


34.2 


10.8 


1.8 


$5,531 


6L1 


$3,325 


53.9 


45.9 


54.1 


9.1 


2.2 


$6,221 


59.0 


$3,908 


54.4 


35.5 


16.8 


4.4 


1.3 


$5,518 


60.0 


$3,183 


56.2 


39.7 


85.7 


21.5 


1.9 


$6,361 


59.2 


$4,045 


50.0 


35 


71.9 


26.2 


4.4 


$7,599 


63.4 


$4,721 


52.8 


35.2 


80.5 


27.1 


0.0 


$7,929 


66.4 


$5,503 


61.6 


36.8 


48.8 


4.4. 


0.6 


$5,594 


59.7 


$3,375 


* 53.2 


41.6 


38.8 


10.0 


3.1 


$5,271 


60.9 


$3,202 


53.8 


40.2 


15.7 


0.6 


0.0 


$5,026 


65.4 


$3,350 


54.0 


37.9 


29.9 


5.8 


1.7 


$5,668 


60.5 


$3,440 


51.1 


45.8 


1.3 


1.1 


0.2 


. $3,866 


65.6 


$2J62 


54.3 


42.4 


75.6> 


44.8> 


18.V 


$7,326 


54.6 


$4,875 


48.7 


39.2 


51.4 


17.9 


3.3 


$6,850 


60.8 


$3,862 


55.7 


40.1 


33.0 


2.1 


- 0.8 


$6,049 


59.8 


$3,654 


52.4 


40.7 


100.0 


42.8 


0.5 


$7,456 


62.0 


$4,137 


54.5 


31.4 


99.7 


79.2 


16.1 


$7,505 


62.5 


$4,706 


55.3 ' 


30.1 


100.0 


54.7 


12.8 


$7,192 


60.0 


$4,106 


49.8 


33.2 


■UiA 


21.2 


imiii^Qn 


1 S6.408 


61.7 


84,013 


51.7 


33.4 



Adequacy fndex: Thta year, we introduce e new mea* 
sue of adequacy to complement our existing indicators. 
In past years, our principa] indicator of adequacy was the 
average spending per pupfl (ac^usted Ibr reponal cost dif- 
ferences). However, ttra figure bits short becau^ it does 
not rcdiect how a stale actually (tetribiAes spending (or an 
its studerds. Consider this eptampie: We conduct research 
that shows speixling S7.000 per pupQ will provide an ad- 
equate education. State A spends exactly $7,000 on 
every one of its students. State B spends $4,000 per pupd 
on hall its student popuiation and $10,000 on the other 
halt Both states' spending results in an auarage per-pupil 
expenditure of $7,000. But tfs dear that only half of Stale 
B's students haw receiwd ‘adequate* funding. 

While there is no consensus about how much money 
provides an *adequate' education, we know that districts 
with certain characteristics tend to need more aid. 
Specifically, districts containing more students with 'spe- 
cial needs* require nrxxe money. The Natior>a] Cenlarfor 
Education Statistics estimates that students in spedai 
education rteed 2.3 times as much funding as other stu- 
dents do. Also, students in poverty are presumed to 
rre^ 1.2 times as rruchrrxviey. 

After adjusting per-student-spending figures lor each 
school district in Ihe United States to reflect regional 
cost differences and student needs, we found that the 
average per-pi^l expenditure in the nation for 1999 (the 
most recent data evailable at the district level) was 
about $5,281. we beliave that amount to be a reason- 
abla benchmarfr egainsi which to gauge state sperxling. 

While Kmay seem intuitive to measure adequacy sirrrply 
by calculating the percent of students in districts where 
spending edipses the national average, that calcula^ 
is not ideal. Imagina if every district in e state were to 
spend exactly SSrZSO per student, |ust $t below the na- 
tional average. Every student would be amazingly dose 
to what we consider to be an *adequate* figure, but we 
would dectare that no students in the stale were enroRed 
in districts with adequate furxllng. 

Our adequacy index takes Into account both the nunv 
ber (or percentage) of students enrotled in districts with 
. *adequate' spending, arxl the degree to which students 
In districts where sperxing Is below adequate fail short 

Each district where the per-pupil-spending llgure (ad- 
justed tor student needs and cost differences) was equal 
to or exceeded the national average recelvod a score of 
, 1 times the number of students in the dstrict. Oistricts 
where the adjusted spending per pupa was bekxw.lhe na- 
tkxial average would receive a score equal to their per- 
pupa amount divided by the national average, times Ihe 
number.ot pupils in the district The Index is the sum of 
district scores divided by Ihe total number of puplts in the 
state. If all (fistricts' spendng were above the U.S. aver- 
age. they would receiva a perfect index of 100 percent 



District 


Enmliment 


Pof-oiMi! 

styendlna 


1 


400 


$7,000 


2 


450 


$6,000 


3 


500 


ss.ooa 


4 


300 


$4,000 


5 


350 


$3,000 


Total 


2.000 





Oistncts 1 & 2 are the ordy dstrlcts providing an ‘adequate* 
education (le. equal to or above $5281). The percent of 
students attending schools in districts with adequate 
spendng then is 650 divided by 2.000 or 42.5%. Scores 
tor these districts are equal to their sh^nt enroUment 

District Score 

' 1 450 

2 400 

Districts 1 through 3 are below the U.S. average, so 
assigning scores to each district wRI tell us how ‘tar* 
they are from adequate spending. Their scores are 
equal to their average sending divided by the U.S. av- 
erage, mulliptiad by the number of pupils in the district 

Dtstrici Score 

3 473.40 = ($5,000/ $5,281) *500 

4 227.23 = ($4,000 / $5281) * 300 

■ 5 198.83 = ($3,000/ $5,281) * 350 

Total 1 ,749.46 (tor all five districts) 

Adequacy index = 1,749.46 / 2,000 
= .8747 or 87.47% 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Resources: Equity 



Overall grade for equity 



1 STATE 


Hawaii 


A 


Utah 




New Mexico 




Nevada 


B 


Florida 


B 


Minnesota 


B- 


Oklahoma 


B- 


Kansas 


B- 


Kentucky 


C+ 


Arkansas 


C+ 


Oregon 


C+ 


Louisiana 


C+ 


Texas 


C+ 


Wisconsin 


C+ 


Washington 


C+ 


California 


C+ 


Iowa 


C+ 


West Virginia 


C+ 


Alabama 


C+ 


Idaho 


C 


North Carolina 


C 


South Carolina 


C 


South Dakota 


C 


Alaska 


C 


Wyoming 


C 


Mississippi 


C 


Delaware 


C- 


Colorado 


C- 


Georgia 


C- 


Michigan 


C- 


Indiana 


C- 


Maine 


C- 


Vermont 


C- 


Nebraska 


D<t- 


Virginia 


D<f 


Missouri 


D<f 


New York 


D<f 


Tennessee 


D<f 


Rhode Island 


D<f 


Massachusetts 


D 


Arizona 


D 


Connecticut 


D 


New Jersey 


D 


Maryland 


D- 


Montana 


D- 


Ohio 


D- 


Pennsylvania 


D- 


North Dakota 


F 


Illinois 


F 


New Hampshire 


F 


District of Columbia 




U.S. H 



50% of grade 




State equalization effort 0999) 




State share 


Overafi score Targeting score* 


of funding 



100 


97.4% 


0.000* 


88 


83.6% 


-0.269 


88 


84.3% 


0.000 


83 


74.9% 


-0.130 


83 


80.5% 


-0.455 


82 


78.1% 


-0.282 


82 


74.0% 


-0.135 


80 


75.2% 


-0.139 


79 


75.3% 


-0.101 


79 


79.8% 


-0.245 


79 


73.7% 


-0.194 


79 


67.9% 


-0.175 


78 


67.2% 


-0.475 


78 


73,8% 


-0.285 


78 


72.7% 


-0.043 


78 


71.3% 


-0.122* 


77 


57.5% 


-0.108 


77 


70.4% 


-0.037 


77 


71.3% 


-0.052 


76 


78.3% 


-0.178 


76 


72.3% 


-0.027 


76 


68.4% 


-0.199 


76 


58.5% 


-0.451 


75 


71.0% 


-0.013 


75 


56.6% 


0.000 


73 


69,4% 


-0,104 


72 


69.1% 


0.000 


72 


63.9% 


-0.427 


72 


65.5% 


-0.217 


72 


70.2% 


0.000 


71 


60.4% 


-0.138 




61.8% 


-0.330 


71 


87.9% 


-0.455* 


68 


50.9% 


-0.274 


68 


63.2% 


•0,382 


67 


56.7% 


•0.109 


67 


57.6% 


-0.276 


67 


57.4% 


-0.115 


67 


61.9% 


-0.405 


66 


55.2% 


-0.235 


65 


58.4% 


-0.176 


64 


55.1% 


-0.392 


64 


48.5% 


-0.170 


62 


59.5% 


-0.428 


61 


50.2% 


0.000 


61 


52.4% 


-0.185 


61 


49.3% 


-0.235 


58 


44.1% 


-0.029 


57 


42.0% 


-0.077 


56 


14.2% 


-0.558 


— 


— 


— 



97.4% 

65.9% 

84.3% 

66.3% 

55.4% 

60.9% 

65.2% 

66 . 0 % 

68.4% 

64.1% 

61.7% 

57.8% 

45.6% 

57.5% 

69.7% 

63.5% 

51.9% 

67.8% 

67.7% 

66.5% 

70.5% 

57.0% 

40,3% 

70.0% 

56.6% 

62.9% 

69.1% 

44.8% 

53.8% 

70.2% 

53.1% 

46.5% 

60.4% 

40.0% 

45.7% 

51.1% 

45.2% 

51.5% 

44.1% 

44.7% 

49.6% 

39.6% 

41.4% 

41.6% 

50.2% 

44.2% 

39.9% 

42.9% 

39.1% 

9.1% 



Wealth- 

neutrality score* 

0999) 



McLoone Index* 

(T999) 



CoefHdent of 
variation* 

(I999> 



0,000* 


100.00%* 


0.0%* 


-0.055 


97.03% 


12.1% 


0.004 


96.89% 


14.2% 


•0.146 


95.77% 


9.1% 


0.054 


94.95% 


6.0% 


0.007 


92.57% 


12.8% 


-0.041 


94.36% 


13.8% 


-0.064 


92.53% 


15.9% 


0.032 


93.59% 


9.0% 


0.094 


95.40% 


10.7% 


0.047 


95.90% 


11.9% 


0.010 


93.57%, 


9.0% 


0.003 


94.02% 


13.9% 


0.049 


92.83% 


9.1% 


0.056 


93.90% 


10.2% 


0.032* 


94.27% 


10.7% 


•0.063 


95.61% 


7.8% 


0.074 


, 93.93% 


5.8% 


0.097 


95.56% 


8.6% 


0,137 


94.54% 


14.5% 


0.102 


93,99% 


8.3% 


0.107 


95.38% 


9,4% 


•0.089 


94.92% 


12.8% 


-0.175 


91.86% 


33.0% 


-0.152 


93.36% 


13.0% 


0.146 


92.56% 


10.4% 


0.095 


88.34% 


7.4% 


0.071 


94.29% 


11.4% 


0,145 


93.82% 


8.7% 


0.136 


91.49% 


12.0% 


0.044 


90.94% 


10.1% 


0.067 


90.58% 


12.9% 


0.334* 


86.56%* 


19.2%‘ 


•0.050 


92.84% 


13.4% 


0.173 


93.56% 


12.0% 


0.103 


91.34% 


14.7% 


0.148 


93.83% 


15.5% 


0.103 


90.91% 


1 1 .0% 


0.130 


89.13% 


10.2% 


0.005 


90.96% 


15.1% 


0.108 


83.64% 


13.0% 


0.098 


94.64% 


11.6% 


0.065 


91.79% 


11.7% 


0.245 


91.77% 


9.3% 


0.147 


93.20% 


16.7% 


0.138 


91.83% 


13.9% 


0.130 


91.38% 


13.47® 


0.197 


92.62% 


16,57o 


0.177 


87.95% 


14.87® 


0.173 


89.35% 


18.2% 


0.000* 


100.00%* 


0.0%* 



NOTE: States t-B ru-kcd 0/ r.nrbt* Q-Bdo to t^a raartsl doo/raJ. ‘Bccauso the Dstrict ol Coiumbia does f»i have a state rovefue soirca, it dd not re5e;vo a grade ter ep-Jty The taTjetng score ts dc^ ustq rr.j'tp'a regress c: teshr q.Bs to {JLterrr.rto the extent to 
y.*- rh tfst'ct p-epaty f.cc'th .nr.«rccs state a-d, coatroJ/ig for other factors that of uenca state fuocfro 'r^jdne st-dent enroTment. phys:ca' wo of dslrcts, ard tho rtjmcer of stitdaris o tav/.incon'o 'a-rt^cs C' n hceca' ea'.ca* an ‘Ha.va' ha^.i s-to'e st3lB,v.do dsto- 
•D:ta cn p:cp8ty v.aa th used to ayritoto state cqua-zatton effort, waath • neutra’ h/ sccre a'^ rr p-Jert fcuritSat.cn 'ove: v.’s.'a rriss rig to: about 20 per=ef>t of lio dstrtts ana yxed r Ca itomo Data on soesa' cdu-catcn used to a-J ust spuncCrg -tg jcs vxm n^ss-ng for rwari* 
30 pe.dF.ti of fra c^.cts ara yzeo r\ Nfeirront. R^jros adjusted to ref act regora.' cost d ffercrces artd v/wghted lor student needs Stjde.tt8 poverty epua’ i .2 ei« st jdents « spccaf oducatet etrua' 2.3 . C strdi o* Cdxrba a a sngla ctstrci , 
ea QUALITY COUNTS 2002: BUILDING BLOCKS FOR SUCCESS 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



ADDITIONAL INFORMATION 





Restricted 

range* 

0999 ) 


Restricted’ 
range ratio* 

0999 ) 


Average state 
funding 
per pupil* 

0999 ) 


Average state 
and local 
funding 

per pupil* 0999 ) . 


Implicit 

foundation level' 

0999 ) 


STATE 1 


Alabama 


$1,089 - 


28.1% 


$3,076 


$4,541 


$3,236 


Alaska 


$6,625 


120.4% 


$4,563 


$6,515 


$4,624 


Arizona 


$2,121 


64,4% 


$2,364 


$4,763 


$2,780 


Arkansas 


$1,816 


48.8% 


$2,867 


$4,474 


$3,568 


California 


$1,226 


30.3% 


$3,293 


$5,183 


$3,694 


Colorado 


$1,393 


■ 32.0% 


$2,467 


$5,512 


$3,520 


Connecticut 


$2,811 


44.1% . 


$3,224 


$8,152 


$4,490 


Delaware 


$1,466 


. 26.8% 


$4,697 


$6,797 


- $4,697 


District of Columbia 


$0^ 


0.0%* 


— 


$7,276 


— 


Rorida 


$780 


18.8% 


$3,055 


$5,519 


$4,444 


CeoTdla 


$1,582 


35.1% 


$3,126 


$5,808 


$3,805 


Hawaii 


$0* 


0,0%* 


$5,332 


W ,474 


$5,332 


Idaho 


$1,889 


53.1% - 


$3,034 


$4 i 564 


$3,573 


Illinois 


$4,057 


104.0% 


$2,381 


$6,097 


$2,564 


Indiana 


$1,726 


37.9% 


$3,412 


$6,425 


$3,883 


Iowa 


$1,150 


26.2% 


$2,953 


$5,688 


$3,273 


Kansas 


$2,744 


69.9% 


$3,781 


$5,729 


$4,307 


Kentucky 


$1,336 


33.2% 


$3,275 


$4,789 


$3,606 


Louisiana 


$1,252 


31.5% 


$2,576 


$4,457. 


$3,028 


Maine 


$2,247 


48.1% 


$2,879 


$6,195 


$3,830 . 


Maryland 


$1,716 


32.2% 


$2,672 


$6,420 


$3,817 


Massachuse^s 


$2,850 


54.3% 


$2,923 


$6,543 , 


$3,610 


Michigan 


$2,374 


44.8% 


$4,956 ' 


$7,062 


$4,956 


Minnesota ■ 


$2,318 


50.7% 


$3,874 


$6,356 . 


$4,967 


Mississippi 


$1,143 


35.4% 


$2,281 


$3,627 ' ' 


$2,519 


Missouri 


$2,252 


58.6% 


$2,692 


$5,264 


$2,985 


Montana 


$2,983 


60.8% 


$2,362 


$4,708 


$2,362 


Nebraska 


$1,660 


44.5% 


$2,244 


$5,612 1 


$2,859 


Nevada 


$713 


15.8% 


$3,650 


$5,506 


$4,125 


New Hampshire 


$3,459 


86.7% 


$542 


$5,960 


$844 


New Jersey 


$3,707 


50.5% 


$4,180 


$10,086 


$4,890 


New Mexico 


$1,862 


49^2% 


$3,561 


$4,222 


$3,561 


New York 


$3,387 


49,8% 


$3,677 


$8,142 


$4,693 


North Carolina 


$1,089 


25.8% 


$3,727 


$5,290 . 


$3,826 


North Dakota 


$2,059 


56.9% 


$2,017 


$4,702 


$2,075 


Ohio 


$2,246 


51.9% 


$2,601 


$5,880 . 


$3,082 


Oklahoma 


$1,730 


47.6% 


$2,742 


$4,206 


$3,113 


Oregon 


$1,847 


39.4% 


$3,435 


$5,565 


$4,103 


Pennsylvania 


$2,292 


47.1% 


$2,687 


$6,728 


$3,320' 


Rhode Island 


$1,999 


37.7% 


$2,912 


$6,606 . 


$4,090 


South Carolina 


$1,255 


30.1% 


‘ $2,873 


$5,040 


$3,446 


South Dakota 


$1,891 


52.1% 


$1,905 


$4,729 


$2,765 


Tennessee 


$1,495 


41.2% 


$2,195 


$4,262 


$2,448 


Texas, 


$1,918 


49.2% 


$2,296 


$5,038 


$3,388 ■ 


Utah 


$933 


28.2% 


$2,657 


$4,034 


$3,371 


Vermont 


$3,495* 


79,2%* 


$5,031* 


$8,330* 


$7,321* 


Virginia 


$1,426 


31.7% 


. $2,625 


$5,741 


$3,629 


Washington 


$1,260 


28.2%- 


$4,011 


$5,755 


$4,181 


West Virginia 


• $922 


19.6% 


$3,633 


$5,355 


$3,769 


Wisconsin 


$1,722 


32.4% 


$3,877 


$6,747 


$4,981 


Wyoming 


$2,329 


45.8% 


$3,642 


$6,433 


$3,642 



u.s. 
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INTERPRETATION 



State equalization effort: States can help to equalize funding ecross (Ss< 
tricta in two ways: t) by provk&ng all or most o1 the share of total fundirvg 
and/br 2) by targeting more state revenue to poorer cSstrlds that canT raise 
as much revenue tocaOy. Most states use a oombinaiion of these techniques. 

The targeting score is the elasticity of state funding relative to district 
wealth. It shows the degree to which the amount of aid districts receive 
from a stale is related to the property wealth of the districts..ooritronjng 
for the other irufeperKlent variables (e.g., percent of children in poverty, 
percent of children in special education, enrollment, and land area) 
that may be related to the amount of revenue districts receive. A nag* 
ative targeting score means thal, on average, districts with less prop' 
erty wealth are receiving more revenue from the state. 

State aid in Utah, for InstarKe, accounts tor 65.9 percent of total (state 
and local) revenue. Utah also has a targeting score of -.269, which 
means it targets more funds to property-poor districts. Therefore, Its 
’etforT to equalize funding is higher than what the state share of furxt* 
ing would suggest. 

State equalizetlon effort » State share of funding x (t • targeting score) 

- 65.9 percent x (1 • (-.269)) 

= 83.6 percent. 

A state's imptidt foundation level is the rrtaximum emount of total fund- 
ing the state's equalization policies would enable disbicts to spend for 
each student, assuming an disiricts made the same maximum effort, 
or simpfy, the state equalization effort expressed in dollars. 

Implicit foundalion level = Average state and local funding 
per pupil X state equalization effort 
a $4,034 x 83.6 percerit 
= $3,37t 

Wealth-neutraflty score: UKe the targeting score, a wealth-neutrality 
score also shows the degree to which revenue ts related to the property 
wealth of districts. However, this indicator coruiders both state arrd local 
revenue. West Virginia, tor example, has a targeting score of -.037, which 
indicates the state Is targeting more aid to poorer districts. However, when 
local revenue Is considered, the state's wealth-neutrality score is .074, 
which means that higlter property weafth stffl is linked to more revenue. 

McLoona Index: This measure is based on the assumption thal if an the 
pupils in the stats were Ihed up according to the amount their dstricts spent 
on them, perfect equity would be achieved tf every district spent at least as 
httich as was spent on the smack in the middle of the distrtmtion. 

The measure calculates the actual doOar amt^ needed to bring each pupil 
In the bottom half up to the midpoint in per-pupil expenditures! The Irxlex, 
then, is the arrxxxit of dollars spent by districts in the bottom half divided by 
the amount of dollars required to raise those districts up to the midpoint. 

For instance, the msdtarvievel expencSture per pupil (adjusted to refled stu- 
dent needs) in Alabama is apprmdmately $4,226. The total amount spent on 
pupils who are below that mark Is about $t .79 bOBon. In order to spend $4,226 
on all those pupas, the state woiid need to spervl $t.87 bUion. 

McLoone Index » Arnount spent on pupils below the median/ 

Amour^l needed to be spent to achieve ‘equit/ 

° $1.79 billion/ $1.87 billion 
«. 0.9556 or 95.56% 

Coefficient of varlatlon:The figures shown are the standard deviation 
of adjusted spending per pupil across an districts in a state (adjusted tg 
reflect differences and student needs), divided by the states' a^- 
age sperKlIng par pupil. Thei standard deviation ts a measure of disper- 
sion (i.e., how spread out spending levels are across a state's districts). ' 
For exampfa,^thB standard deviation for spending in Rorida is ebout 
$275. The average spending per-pupil figure (or Rorida is $4,609. 

Coeffidant of variation = $297 / $4,609 

= 0.06 or 6.0 percent 

Rest^cted range and restricted-range ratio: These are two other 
tradilioTtel measures of equity provided as edditional information. The 
restricted range is simply the difference betwaen spending levels at the 
Sth and 95th percentiles. 

For instarvte, in Michigan, the spending per-pupil level at the 95th per- 
centile is about $7,672. And the Sth percentile is $5,298. 

Restricted range » Spending at the 95lh percentile • 

Spending at the 5th percentile 
= $7,672 • $5,298 
= $2,374 

And the restrictad-ranga ratio is the restricted range divided by the 
sperxiing at the Sth percentile. 

Rastricted*range ratio = Restricted range /spending at tl« 

Sth percentile . 
o $2,374 / 55,298 
o .446 or 44.6 percent 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



How Education Week Graded the States 



Education Wtck compiled data on more than 80 indicators across five 
categories. We did not grade states in the studenUachievement 
categDiy because the presentation of the data is suffident to gauge 
state performance. We did not grade the school clinutte category in 
this year's Quality Cauntt becauw the indicators in that secdoa ara 
being revised. 

lb arrive at a grade in each category, we pointa to each 

pnlumtt of date or informatioQ. Fbr columns that contain infonnadon 
on state polides, we assigned letter grades baaed on whether the state 
had adopted such polides, and then granted pomta according to the 
following scale: An A was worth 100 points; a B, 65 points; a C, 75 
points; a D, 65 points; and an F, 50 points. 

Fbr cohinuis that contain numerical data, such as pereentages, we 
assigned points based on one of two methods: 

• If the benchmark fbr a perfect grade was 100, as in the column on 
the percent of teachers with degrees in the BulQects they teach, we 
simply assigned the same number of points as the perceataga. 

• If tha benchmark for an A was different from lOO, we aaaigned letter 
grades based on a scale. Fbr instance, states that spend 5 percent or 
more of their total taxable resourees on education got an A, for lOO 
points. 

After obtaining the number of pointa for each oedumn, we calculated 
the overall grade for each state in each cat^ory a formula that 
gives greater wei|^t to certain topics. Hie formula for each category 
yields an overall number grade for each state, from 0 to 100. We then 
assigned overall letter grades based on the following scale: 03 to 100 
percent > A; 90 to 92 peitent ■ A-minus; 87 to 89 percent - B-plus; 63 
to 86 percent a B; 80 to 82 percent a B-minus; 77 to 79 percent a O 
phis; 73 to 76 percent - C; 70 to 72 percent = C^minus; 67 to 69 
percent a D^his; 63 to 66 percent a D; 60 to 62 percent a D-minua; 
below 60 percent a F. 

Here, in greater detail, is how we graded the states in each category; 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

Education Week ranked the stetes by the percent of students who 
scored at or above the 'proficient' level on each of four National 
Assessment of Educational Progress exama ' 

STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABIUTY 

Weighting: The first column, indicating the adoption of standards, 
counts for 15 percent of the grade- The four columns indicating 
whether the standards are clear and spedfic together count for 25 
percent of tha overall grade. Ihe asseasment cdumna count for 28 
percent of the grade, and participation in the 2000 NAEP test counts 
for 2 percent of the grade. The five school acoountebili^ indicatora 
togetho count for the remaining 30 percent of tha state's grada 

Standards: In the first column, states that have adopted standards 
in the four core subjects — English, mathematics, sdehoo, and social 
studies— received an A. States that have adopted standards in throe 
subiocta received a B; two subjects, a C; and no standards, an F. 

Tb grade the darity and spccifidty of standards, we relied on date 
provided by the American Federation of 'Ibachere.The AFT rated state 
standards in the four core subjects at each of three levels — 
elementary, middle, and high school — for a total of 12 separate ratings 
per itete. lb convert the radngB into a number grade, wa divided the 
total number of rafings fbr which a state met ths AFTs criteria by 12. 

Aeaessmente: Stetes were given 1 point for each of five types of 
Btudent-assesBznent instruments (multiple<boi^ short'answer, 
extended -response Elnglish, extended-responBe other subject, 
portfolio) used at each level— elementary, middle,-and high sdiool— for 
a possible total of 15 points. Stetes earning 11 or more pointa received 
100 percent in this section. States earning less than the 11-point 
benchmark were given s percentage based on ths total points earned 
(i.e., 10 of 11- 9l peraent,9 of 11 ■> 82 percent, 8 of 11 ■ 73 percent, 
and so rerth). 

Stetes were given 1 point for the use of an aligned criterion-referenoed 
test in each of the four core subjects, again at each of three grade 
levels, for a poesiblB total of 12 pointa llie tote) earned was divided fay 
12 to arrive at a percentage of the grade earned in this section. 

States that participated in tha 2000 Notional Assessment of 
Educational Progreas received an A 111088 that did not earned an F. 

School AcoountabUitir; States earned an A for each componeiit of a 
sdiool accountability system that they had in place, and an F for each 
component that was UrUwj Ute five co m ponents that were graded 
were report cards, ratings, rewards, and sanctions. 

IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY 

Weighting; Hie indicators for teacher assessment make up 35 
percent of the total grada Teaching in field is worth 30 percent. The 
three prafessionsl-support and -training indicators together are worth 
20 percent of the grada Hie three teacheiveducation indicators 
constitute the remaining IS percent of a state’s overall grada 

Ibacher Asaessment: States that require candidstes for secondary 
school teaching positions to pass tests of subject knowledge and - 
elementary-level candidates to pass subjacl-spedfic tests of tearhing 
knowledge earned an A. Thoae that have only the former earned a B, 
and those that have only tha latter earned a C. Stetes that require 
prospective teadiera only to pass a tmt of basic skills or general 
knowledge earned a D. And those that do not require any assessment 
for a teaching license received an F.Hiis indicator counted for 40 
percent of the 'teacher assessment* subgrade. 

States that require novice teachers to pass a state-administerod 
portfolio assessment of classroom taarhtng ability for a second-stage 
license earned an A Stetes that base such performance assessments 



only on classroom obeervatioos or videotaped lessons received a B. 
States that do not administer centralized per f onu aiice assessments, 
but do require new teachers to be evaluated by a local team of 
education profesmonab earned a C All other states received an F. This 
indicator counts fbr 40 percent of tha 'teadier assessment' subgreda 
States earned an A for providing at least one incentive to teachers to 
earn certification fiom the National Board for Prefesaianal 'Ibaching 
Standards, including waiving licensure regulations for those who hold 
such Certification, providing finanrinl support to those who seek it, or 
offering salary bonuses to those who earn it. States that offer no such 
incentives earned an F. Hiis indicator accounts for 10 percent of the 
. Teacher assessment* subgrada. 

The number of teachers with national certification is includod aa 
ungradad information. 

T e a ch i n g in Field: Stetes earned the same number of pomts as their 
percentages of socandary school teachers with degrees in the subjects 
they teach. Fbr example, if 8l percent of teachers hold degrees in the 
subjects thqr teach, the state earned 81 pointa for this column. This 
indicator coonts'for two-thirds of the Teaching in subje^ subgrade. 
We defined Tnajor* as either requiring a cratent m^jor for 
certification or requiring at least 30 semester hours in one subject for 
certification. States that require all hi^ school teachers to moot such 
standards for their initial certification areafs) earned an A Several 
states require teachera to earn both a nutjor and e minor, resulting in 
certification in two academic subjects; because such teachers may still 
teach in the subjects in which they have only minors, these states 
earned a BL States that required a minimom of only a minor in a 
particular subject area, or a minimum number of semester hours 
between 12 and 24, earned a C. Wa graded state requirements for 
middle school teachers on the same scale. 

A number of states have given control over degree or co urs e w ork 
requirements to teacherTtnining programs in order to provide greater 
OexihUity in how subject-knowledge requirementa ore met. 

States received an A if they discourage out-of-field teaching by: 1) 
requiring all middle school teachera to have subject-specific lioensa in 
the Gelds they teach, and 2) by calling attention to out-of-field 
teaching either by notifying parents of the practice or publishing 
outof-field tearhing data on school report cards- States that have one 
of those polities earned a B. States that have none' received an F. 

Profexalonal Support and Training: Stetes that require all 
beginning teatiiers to paititipate in an induction program and provide 
funds to support such programs received an ATbose that do not 
received an F. States that encourage or support ongoing professional 
development for all teachers by setting time aside for teachers to take 
part in activities or by providing money for professional-development 
activitiei earned an A Stetes that do neither received an F. 

Teacher Edoeatloo: Stetes that hold teacher-preparatioo programs 
accountable for their graduates’ scores on licensure assassmente 
earned an A Hiose that do not received on F. 

States that require a minimum of 12 weeks of student teaching 
during teacher preparation earned an A Fbr any requirement under 
12 weeks, stetes earned a C. Stetes with no minimum time 
requirementa for student teatiiing received an F, 

Fbr 'other kinds of clinical experiences,' stetes that require teacher- 
preparation programs to provide trainees with a spocifiod amount of 
time in tha classroom prior to student teaching earned an A Stetes 
that have no such requirement received an P. 

SCHOOL CUMATE 

Education Week did not grade stetes on school climate for Qualify 
Counts 2002. 

RESOURCES 

Weighting: Fbr 'odequaqr,' education spending per student and the 
adequacy index each count for 40 peroent of the overall grade; the 
pereent of tot^ taxable resourees spent on education acanmted/or 15 
percent; the average annual rate of change in per-pupi) expenditures 
accounted for 5 percent Fbr 'equity,' the state equalization effort 
ooimte for 60 percent of the overall grade; the wealth-neutrality score, 
25 percent; and the McLoone Index and the ooeffitient of variation 
eadi count for 12.5 percent 

-Adequacy; Ws adjusted each state's per-pupil expenditure (PPB) . 
using the National Center for Education Statistics' geographic oostrof- 
education index.' We computed each state’s adjusted PPE aa a 
percentage of tha US. average ($7,079). We used 125 pereent of tha 
UEl average as our benchmark for a perfect score, end divided each 
Etate’e expenditure by 125 to calculate a grade for this indicator. 

The adequacy index was calculated by E d uca t ion Week researcher 
Greg P. Oriofsky using district-level spending (adjusted for regional 
cost differences and student needs). Bach district where the per-pupil- 
spending figure (adjusted for student needs and ocst differences) was 
equal to or exceeded the U-Sl average ($5,281) received a score of 1 
times the number of students in the district. Districts where the 
adjusted per-pupO-spending figure was below the national average 
received a score equal to ite per-pupil amount, divided by tha U3. 
average, times the number ofpupils in the district. Hie index is the 
sum of district scores divided by the total number of pupils in the 
state. If all districts' spending were above the US. averagei tha state 
would receive a perfect index of 100 percent. 

Fbr the adequacy index, we used the following grading benchmarks; 

100 percent is lOO points; 99 to 99.99 pereent earned 92 pointe; 98 to 
98.99 percent, 88 pointe; 96 to 9799 percent, 65 points; 94 to 95.99 
percent, 82 points; 92 to 93.99 percent, 78 points; 30 to 91.99 percent. 



75 points; 88 to ^.99 percent, 72 pointa; 65 to 67.99 percent, 68 
points; 82 to 84.99 pereent, 65 pointe; 80 to 81.99 percent, 62 poinU; 
less than 80 percent, 50 pointa. 

Education Week calculated the percent of total taxable resources spent 
on education by dividing the combination of a state's local- and stete- 
levd edu c atio n revenues for 1998-99 by ite gross state pnxiuct (or 
1998, We used 5 pereent of state wealth as our benrtunark for a perfect 
Bcore, and divided each atete'a percentage of state wealth spent on 
education by the benchmark to calculate a pe r c en t grada 

Education Week calculated the average annual rate of change in 
expenditures per pupil by subtracting each atete's inflation -adjusted 
PPE, beginning with 1989, from the Growing year's inflati on-adjusted 
FPE (1990) and dividing the difference by the base year (1989). Hiis 
was done for all yeard up to 2000, and the figures were avenged 
together to picxluce an average rate of diange from 1990-2000. 

We gave 100 peroent to states that had an average annual rate of 
change in perpupil expraditures at or above inflation; and 50 percent 
tb states that did not increase spending enough to' keep up vrith 
inflation. 

ElquitytHie rtote equalixation ef^rt was calculated using multiple- 
regression techniques by EducoTion Week researcher Greg P. Orlofiiky. 
The dependent variable in the model was adjusted stete revenue per 
pupil Tha variahla was adjusted to reflect geographic cost differences 
relative to each state. Hie figure waa also indexed so that tha stete'e 
average per-pupil figure was 1- Hie independent variables in the 
model include.Bggregate value of residential-property wealth per 
pupO, peroent of students in poverty, pereent of children in speda)^ 
education (i.e., those with individualized education plans), of 
enreUment, and land ores per pupil (all indexed to the state average). 
The ooefficient for the first independent variable (i.e., the index of 
adjusted stete revenue per pupil) from the regression serves aa the 
Targeting score.' It tells the extent to which stetes ara targeting 
money to pnmerty-pocr districts while qpntrdling for the other 
indepeodedt variables previously mentioned. The state equalization 
effort - U - targeting score). 

Fbr the state equalization effort, we used the following grading 
benchmarks: 93 percent or greater is 100 pointa; 90 to 92 peroent 
earned 92 pointr, 87 to 89.9 peroent, 88 points; 63 to 86.9 percent, 85 
pointe; 80 to 82.9 percent, 82 points; 76 to 79.9 percent, 78 pointa; 72 
to 76.9 percent, 76 points; 68 to 71.9 percent, 72 points; 64 to 67.9 ' 
percent, 68 pointe; 60 to 63.9 percent, 65 points; 66 to 59.9 percent, 62 
points; Ira than 56 percent, 50 pointe. 

The wealth.neutndity score was also using multiple- 

regression techniques by Education Week reaearcher Greg F. Oriofsky 
The dependent variaMe in the model was adjusted state and local 
revenue per pupil. The yarisble was edJustod to reflect both 
geographic cost differences relative to each state and student needs 
(i.e., poor students ■ 1.2, and special education students ■ 2.3). The 
figure was also indexed so that each state's average per-pupil figure 
was L The single indepeiuleDt variable in the model waa aggregate 
value of residential-property wealth per pupil, also weighted to reflect 
cost differences and student needs end indexed to the stete overage. 
Hie coefBaent for the independent variaMe (i.a, the index of e<ljusted 
stete revenue per weighted pupil) from tha regression serves aa the 
wealth-neutrality score. It shows the extent to which total revenue 
(state and local) can bo cxplainod by prope r ty wealth. We uaod the 
following grading benchmarks: leu than .020 is 100 pointa; .020 to 
.029 earned 92 pointa; .030 to .039, 88 pointe; .040 to .069, 85 pointa; 
.070 to .079, 82 pointa; ,080 to .099, 78 pointa; ,100 to .129, 75 pointa; 
.130 to .149, 72 points; .150 to .169, 68 pointe; .170 to .189, 65 pointa; 
.190 to. 199, 62 points; .200 ot greater, 60 points. 

The McLoone Index was calculated by first computing the figure on 
median-level expenditure per pqpU for each state (adjusted to reflect 
cost differences and student needs). Then, wa computed the total 
number of dollars being spent on students whose per-pupU- 
expenditure figure was below the median. Next, we divided that figure 
by the total amount that would be spent if every pupil below the 
median had the median-level expenditure. We used the foUowing 
grading benchmarks: 98 to 100 percent is 100 points; 97 to 97 .99 
percent earned 92 pointa; 96ff to 96.99 percent, 88 poiate; 9S to 96.49 
percent, 65 pointa; 94fi to 94.99 percent, 82 pointa; 94 to 94.49 percent, 
78 pointe; 93 to 93.99 percent, 75 pointe; 92.5 to 92.99 percent, 72 
pointa; 92 to 92.49 percent, 68 pointy 91'to 91.99 percent, 65 points; 90 
to 90.99 percent, 62 points; Ira than 00 percent, 50 points. 

The coefficient of variation was calculated by Education Week 
researcher Greg F. Oriofsky. The figures shown an eadi state's 
coefBaent of variation, or ths standard deviation of adjusted spending 
per pupil across all districts in a state (adjusted to reflect cost 
differences and student oeada), divided by tha atete's average 
spending per pupO. We used the fMlowing grading benchmarks: 0 to 
3.9 percent variation is 100 pointe; 4 to 4.9 percent variation earned 
92 pointa; 5 to 5.9 peroent variation, 88 points; 6 to 8.9 percent 
variation,65 pointe; 9to9.9 percent variation, 82 points; 10 to 10.9 
percent variation, 78 points; 11 to 13.ff percent variation, 75 pointe; 14 
to 14.9 percent variation; 72 pointa; IS to 15.9 percent variation, 68 
points; 16 to 18.9 pemnt variotion, 66 pointe; 19 to 19.9 percent 
variation, 62 pointa: 20 pereent or greater variation, 50 points. 

A detailed, step-by-ctep description of the adequacy index and all 
equity indicators is available on Education Week's Web site at 
www.edweek.org. 
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Field-tested across the United States, the New Standards^ 

Reference, Examinations are based on nationally developed and internationally 
benchmarked performance standards. Use the Reference Examinations to: 



✓ Measure individual achievement 

✓ Test against nationally agreed upon standards 

✓ Complement state achievement tests 

✓ Provide instructional feedback to teachers 

✓ Measure progress toward goals 



✓ Strengthen your district's assessment pjan 

✓ Evaluate educational programs 

✓ Identify curriculum strengths and weaknesses 

✓ Meet requirements for multiple measures in 
addition to standardized testing 



Professionally Scored by Harcourt Educational Measurement . 



To order New Standards Performance Standards, Practice Tests, and Released Tasks for students at 
the elementary, middle, and high school levels, or request free sampler brochure # 999-890 1 -863-QCO I , call 
1-800-21 1-8378. 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Sources 
and Notes 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT 

4th grade perfonnanee on the 2000 NAEP mathematies exam: 
U& Department of Education, National Center for Educatipn 
Statistica,"^e Nation ’a Report Coni: Mathiexnatica 2000,’ August 
2001. 

Bth grade performanee on the 2000 NAEP math exam: Ibid. 

4th grade performance on the 2000 NAEP science us. 
Department of E d ucation, National Center for Education Statistica, 

*The Nation’s Report Cord: Science 2000,’ November 2001. 

. 8th grade performance on the 2000 NAEP science exam: IbkL 

f^roent of public high schoola ofFering Advanced Placement 
oouraes Unpublished tabulations from the Educational Testing 
Service, 2001. 

Percent of Bth graders telring Algebra 1, Algebra 2, or 
geometry: Unpublished tabulstions by Education V/ttk from the 2000 
NAEP matheiaadca assessment. 

Percent of high school students taking upper.level . 

. ■ mathematies courses CounciJ of Chief State School Officers, ’State 
Indicatars of Science and Mathematiai Education,’ 2001. 

Percent of hi^ school students taking upper4evel science 
cour s es Ibid. 

Percent of 16- to l9-year«Ids hot in school who had not 
gradnatsiL Annie E. Cas^ Foundation, *Kids Count Dai^ Book: State 
Profiles of Child Well-Being,’ 2001. Data represent three-year averages 
of infonnatioa from the 'Currant Population Survey* conducted cadi 
monlh by tho US. Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

I^ rce n t of 0th to 12th graders who dropp^ out of school: US. 
Department of Education, National Center for Education Statistics, 
’Dropout Rates in the United States: 2000,’ November 2001. 

STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABIUTY 

State has adopted standards In core sul^Jectc Education Week 
reporting The data are current as of November 2001. 

State has clear and specific standardw American Fbderation of ' 
Tkndim report ’Making Standards Matter,’ November 2001. 

State has a regolar timeline for revising standards: Education 
Week annual state policy survey, 2001. 

types of test items state uacs to measure student or school 
perfonnanee: Ibid. Infonnation reflocts state testing plans for the 
2001-C2 school year and is current as of November 2001. 

Suldects in which state uses criterion-referenced asaessmenta 
'aligned to state standard* Ibid. 

State participated in the Netlona] Assessment of Educational 
Progress: National Center for Education Statiatka, 2000. 

State critevionHreferenced tests have undergone an external 
alignment review: Education Week annual state policy survey 2001. 

State holds schools accountable for performance: Ibid. 

Information reflects state plans for implementation of report cards, 
school ratings, assistance, rswards, and sanctions during the 2001-02 
school year. The information is current as of November 200L- 

Promotion contingent upon performance on statewide «Ams; 
Ibid, 

Graduation contingent upon statewide exit or end-of-oourse 
■rgama; Qnd. 

Exit or endKif-courae are baaed on state 10th grade 

or h>gh«-TT Ibid. 

State requires remediation for studenta Ruling promotion 
exaw Ibid. 

State requires remediation for studenta failing cnd«f<oune 
or exit exams: National Governors’ Asaooation, ’Graduation Exit 
Exam Matrix,’ 2000. Education Week updated this infonnatiac 
through the annual state policy survey, 2001. 

State finances remediation for students foiling promotion ‘ 
exam* Educohon n%ek annual stata policy eurrey, 2001. 

State finances remediation for studenta failing end-of<oiu«e 
or exit National Oovemors’ Assodation, ’Graduation ^t 

Fvern Matrix,' 2000. Education Week updated this information 
through the annua) state policy survey, 2001. 

IMPROVING TEACHER QUAUTY 

State requires written tests for bcglnnlng-teacber license: 
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. Education Week »nmial state poUcy survey 2001. 

State requires perfonnanee assessment for s econd stage of 
oerdflcatlon: Ibid. 

State provides incentives to earn National Board oertlflcatioa: 
Education Week annual state policy survey 2001, and National Board 
for Professiona] Ibaching Standards, 2001. 

Number of teacbera certified by the National Board far 
P mfp j« lnr«Al T Veghtng Standard* NBFTS,2001. 

Percent id secondary teac he rs who btdd degrees in the 
subjects they teach: Notional Education Goals Panel; 'The National 
' Goals Report,’ December 1999. 

Minimum degreefooursework required for initial secondary 
Uoenae: Education Week annual state policy survey 2001. 

State diaoourages out-of-field teaching Ibid. 

State requires and finances induction for beginning tcadien: 
Ibid. 

Stata suppprta ongoing professiotud development for all 
teacher* Ibid. 

Ihacber^tmining programs held accountable for graduated 
assessment scores Ibid. 

State requires clinical experienoes during teacher training 
Ibid. 

Average teacher salariea adjusted for the coat of living 
American FbderatianorTea<herB,’Surv^ and Analysis ofTbacher ' 
Salary Trends 2000,’ 2001. 

State haa pidldes encouraging pay for p er formance; Education 
Vhtk annual state pdicy survey 2001. 

State offere Incentives for teachers In low^rcrforming school* 
Ibid. 

CUMATE 

IVrccnt of 8th graders in schoola where a school-level official 
reports that abaenteeism it not a problem or is a minor 
problem: Unpublished tabulations bt.Bducation Week from the 2000 
NAEP mathematim assessmenL 

IVroent of Bth graders in achooli where a school-level official 
reports that tardiness is not a problem or la a minor problem: 
Ibid. 

Percent of Bth graders in sdiools where a achool-level off! rial 
reports that classroom raUhehavtor Is not a problem or is a 
minor problem: Ibid. ■ 

P erc e nt of students in schools where a school-level official 
reports that lack of parent involvement is not a problem or is a 
minor problem: Ibid. 

iWcent of students in schools where a acbool-Ievel official 
reports that more than half of parente participate in perent- 
tetteher e onferenc es: Dad. 

State requires that school safety information be included on 
school report card* Education Week annual state polky survey 2001. 

State requires aU schools to have crisis plans coordinated with 
local authoritie* Ibid. 

'Krcent of studenta reporting that they feel very or moderately 
. safo in school: Unpublished tobulaticiu by Education Week from the 
2000 NAEP mathematim assessment. 

P e r cent ofstndenta in schools where a school-level official 
reports that physical conflicts are a serious or a moderate 
problem: Ibid. 

I^roent of high school students who felt too unsafe to go to 
• school during the past 30 day* U.S. Centers for Disease Contrel 
and Prevention, ’Youth Risk Behavior Surveillanoe — United States, 
1999,’ June 2000. 

Percent of hl^ school studenta who carried a weapon on 
school property during the past 30 day* Ibid. 

Percent of high school students who were threatened or 
ii^ured with a weapon on school pro p ert y in the past year: Ibid. 

Percent of hl^ achool students who were in a physical fight 
on school property in the past yean Ibid. 

State haa public school open-enrollment program: Education 
Commission of the States, *ECS Stata Notes— Open Ermoilment,’ 
August 2001. 

Stata law allows charter school* Center for Reform, 

*Charter School Laws: Scorecard and Ranking.’ November 2001 . 

Strength of charter school law: Ibid. Rating presented in terms of a 
grade point average. 

Number of charter school* Ibid. 
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Stata haa im|demented a rinse sire reduction program and/or 
limits class size by statute: Education Wedk annua) state policy 
survey, 2001. 

Average number of students per teacher in the state: US. 
Department of Educatiotr, National Center for Education Statistics, 
’Early Estiiiuites of Public Elementary and Secondary Education 
Ststistiis: Schori Year 2000-2001,’ February 2001. 

State provides grantaMebt service for capital outlay or 
cooatruction: Education annual state policy survey, 1^1. 

Stata funding dedicated to capital outlay or construction for 
FY 2002: Ibid.' 

State tracks condition of aU school fociUtie* Ibid. 

RUOURCES: ADEQUACY 

Education spending per student, adjusted for regional cost 
difTcrenoe* Ufi. Department of Education, National Center for 
Question Statistics. ’Early Estimates of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Education Statistics: Schod Year 2000-2001,’ February 
2001.Pgures were Biijusted using the NCES Geographic Cost of . 
Education liulex. 

Percent of students in districts with pei^pupil expenditures at 
or above the UfiL average ($5,281 ) aiui adequacy inde* 

E d ucation Dkrk calculated them figures using the following: 1) the Ufi. 
Ceiuus Bureau'i Public Elementery-Secondoiy Education Finance 
Date for 1999; 2) the NCEIS Conunon Cora of Date PuMk Elementary 
and Secondary Sdtod Universe 1995-99; 3) the Geographic Variations 
in Public Schools' Cfosts (98-04) date set for 1993-94; 4) the Ufi. Onsus 
Bureau's Small-Area Income and Fbverty F.criimit*« ( 1997). 

P ercent of total taxable resources s]^nt on education: The state . 
otmI local revenues are from the National Center for Education 
Statistics, ’Ravennes and Expendituiea for Public Elementary oixl 
Secondary Ed ucation; School Year 1998-99,' March 2001. Tho gross- 
ststa-product figures are fixon the Ufi. Department of Commerce's 
Bureau of Ekonomic Analysia. 

Average annual rata of change in expenditures per pupil, 
adjusted for inflation, 1990-2000: The PPEs for 1989 through 1998 
are Sum the Naticnol Center for Education Statistica, ’Digest of 
Edueatua Statistics, 2000.’'The 1999 and 2000 PPEs are from the 
National Crater for Education Statistics, ’Early FjtitrmtAit of Public 
Elementary aitd Secondary Education Statistics; School Year 2000- 
2001,' February 2001. Expraditurcs were adjusted for inflation using 
the US. Department of Labor’s Bureau of labor Statistics Consumer 
Price Index (CPl-U). 

Percent of students in districts with per-|rapU expeodltxires at 
or above national ($5,083), $7,000 per pupib 

Education WkA calculsted these figures using the foDowing; J) the US. 
(Census Burrau’i Public Eiementery-Seooodary Education Finanoe 
Data for 1999; 2) the NCES Common Core of Data Public EDementary 
- aiul Secondary School Universe 1998-99; 3) the Geographic Voriatiotu 
in Public Schools' Costs (9804) date set for 1993-94; 4) the US. Census 
Bureauh SmoU-Area Income and Prverty Estinuites ( 1997). 

Unadjastod education spending per student: US. Deportment of 
Education, Natiotui) Onter for Education Statistics, “Eariy Estimates 
of Publie Elemratary and Secondary Education Statistics; School Year 
2000-2001,’ February 2001. 

f^rcent of a nnu al education expenditures spent on 
instroction: US. Department of Education, National (Center for 
Education Statistics, Hevraucs and Expenditures for PubUc 
Elementary and Secondary Education: School Year 199899,' 2001. 

Instructiomil dollars per student: Ibid. 

Teachers as percentage of total staffi National Center for 
Education Statistics, ’Public Schod Student, Stefl; and Graduate 
CountebyStete,School Year 1999-2000,’ January2001. . 

P er ce nt of education expenditures devoted to teacher* 

American Federation ofTVBcheri, *Survey and Analysia of Teacher 
Salary TVmds 2000,’ 2001. 

RESOURCES: EQUITY 

State equallzaticm effort: Unpublished Education Week tebulatioru 
using the foUowmg; 1) the US. Census Bureau's Public Elementeiy- 
Seoondary Education FWnce Date for 1999; 2) the NCES Common 
(Dora of Date Public EHemcntary and Secondary School Uiuversa 1998 
99; 3) the Geographic Variations in Public Sduots* Costs (98-04) date 
set for 199894; 4) the Ufi. Censtu Bureau's Small-Area Income oikI 
Riverty Estimates (1997>, and 5) the Schod Distrirt Date Book 1990 
Census School District Spedal Thfaulation US. Summary (SDDB-01) 
developed by the MESA Group 

Wealth-neutrality score: Ibid. 

McLoone Inde* Rttd, 

Coefficient of variation; Ibid. 

Restricted range: Ibid.. 

Rcstricted^vnge ratio: (bid. 

Average state fending per pupib Ibid. 

Average stata and Inral fending per pupib Ibid. 

Implicit foundation leveb Dnd. 
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. Here are the sou/res for the vital statistics 
listed at the top of each state page: 

Number of Public Schools (1999-2000): 

■ U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, “Overview 
of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools 
and Districts: .School Year 1999-2000,” August 
. 2001. This figure includes all public schools 
that provide educational services, have an 
administrator, receive public funds as a main 
means of support, and are operated by a local 
school district or other administrative agency. 

Number of Teachers (200Q-01): US. 
Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, “Early Estimates of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Statistics: School Year 2000-2001,” February 
2001. The figure includes" all professional staff 
members who provide instruction to students 
and maintain daily student-attendance figures 
for a group or class at any of the levels from 
prekindergarten through grade 12 and 
ungraded classes. 

Pre-K-12 Enrollment (2000-01).: U.S. 

Department of Education, National Center for 
Education Statistics, “Early Estimates of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Education 
Statistics: School Year 2000-2001,” February 
2001. The figure includes students enrolled at a 
school or local education agency on the school 
day closest to Oct. 1, 2000. Membership 
includes all students in prekindergarten 
through grade 12 and ungraded classes. 

Annual Pre-K-12 Expenditures (2000-01): 

U.S. Department of Education, National 
Center for Education Statistics, “Early 
Estimates of Public Elementary and 
Seconds^ Education Statistics: School Year 
2000-2001,” February, 2001. The figure 
represents “current expenditures,” defined as 
fimds spent for operating local public schools. 



Vital Statistics on U.S. Public Schools 



8 Total schools: 

89399 

B Number of teacher: 

3 million . 

8 Total pre’K'12 enrollment: 

' 472 million 

a Annual pre’K-12 expenditures: 
$334 billion 



including such items as salaries for teachers • 
and other school employees, transportation 
costs, textbooks and classroom materials, and 
energy costs, but excluding spending on 
buildings and interest on school debt. The 
money could have come from any federal, 
state,' or local source. 

Percent Minority Students (1999-2000): US. 

Department of Education, National Center for . 
Education Statistics, “Overview of Public 
Elementary and Secondary Schools and 
Districts: School Year 1999-2000,” August 2001. 
The figure includes all students not Classified as 
white, non-Hispanic in the report. 

Percent Children In Poverty (1998): National 
Center for Children in Poverty, Columbia 
University, “Child Poverty in the States: Levels 



Q Percent minority students: 

37.7 percent (17.7 million) 

B Percent children in poverty; 

,18.7 percent (133 million) 

Q Percent students with disabilities:' 
124 percent (53 million) . 

D Children under 5: 

192 million 



and Trends From 1979 to 1998,” August 2000. 
The figure includes all children younger than 
18 living in poverty. In 1998, the threshold for 
a family of four was $16,660. • • 

Percent Students With Disabilities (1999- 
,2000):.U.S. Department of Education, 
National Center for Education Statistics, 
“Overview of Public Elementary and 
Secondary Schools and Districts: School 
Year 1999-2000,” August 2001. The figure 
represents the proportion of students in 
each state who have an- “individualized 
education plan,” or lEP, as required under the 
federal Individuals with Disabilities 
Education Act. 

Children Under 5 (2000): U.S. Census Bureau, 
Census 2000 Summary File 1. 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Alabama 



1,367 Public schools 
48,000' Public schoolteachers 
726.000 Pre-K-12 ertrollment 



$4J billion Annual pre'K-12 
expenditures (»ll revenue sources^ 

Minority students 



24.1% Children In poverty 
13.5% Students with disabilities 
296,000 Children under 5 



A governor's panel 
created a blueprint 
for earlychildhood 
education. But can the 
state afford to build it? 

arly-childhood education has been 
getting a great deal of attention in Al- - 
abama recently, but the state has a 
long way to go if it hopes to play an 
active role in expanding access and 
improving quality. 

That much is clear from an early-learning 
commission convened by Gov. Donald Siegel- 
man. 

“The state of Alabama (with help from fed- 
eral, county, and city funds) takes full responsi- 
bility for the education of children from kinder- 
garten through 12th grade and much of the 
responsibility for postsecondary education,” the 
commission says in a report issued in July of 
last year. “It makes only a minimal contribution 
•to the education and care of children before 
kindergarten, a time in a family’s life when they 
are least able to pay for this important and ex- 
pensive service.” 

The report, produced with broad input 
from state oflicials, the business community, 
caregivers, children’s advocates, and other 
experts, provides 45 recommendations to im- 
prove the quality of early learning for Alabama 
children from birth to age 5 over the 
next decade, including providing statewide 
prekindergarten. The report also calls for salary 
supplements for child-care educators and a 
child-care rating system. The governor, a Demo- 
crat, has praised the report as providing a blue- 
print for Alabama. 

If fiilly implemented, the wide-ranging plan, 
modeled largely on North Carolina’s approach, 
would ultimately have an.annual price tag of 
about $300 million. That comes up against a 
harsh fiscql reality in Alabama. Last year, a rev- 
enue shortfall caused the state to cut school 
budgets in midyear, and continued financial 
woes have raised the specter of more cuts this 
school year. 

. New Chlld‘Care Standards 

Some children’s advocates in the state are - 
pleased to see such high-profile attention being 
paid to early-childhood education. But mixed 
with encouragement about the report’s sweep- 
ing recommendations is a dose of skepticism. 

“It’s not something that I look forward to see- 
ing anytime soon,” says Milly Cowles, a past 
president of the Alabama Association for Young 
Children. 

Cowles points to another development that 
she says will provide more immediate benefits: 
the establishment of new and more stringent 
minimum standards for licensed child-care fa- 
cilities, which took effect in January 2001. 
Among the changes are lowering child- to-stalT 
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ratios and incre^ing the education and training 
requirements for center directors, child-care 
workers, and teachers. 

Church-based centers are generally exempt 
from the requirements. But beginning last Sept. 
1, any church-based facility accepting state or 
federal subsidies had to certify that it was meet- 
ing the standards. 

Gov. Siegelman has spent considerable time 
emphasizing the need to improve and expand 
early-childhood education, but not all of his ef- 
forts have succeeded. In 1999, he promoted a 
state lottery to help pay for education initia- 
tives, with about one-third, or $50 million,'to go 
toward setting up a statewide prekindergarten 
program. The lottery was rejected by Alabama 
voters in a referendum that year. 

Siegelman created a Cabinet-level agency, the 
Alabama Department of Children’s Affairs, in 
1999 to better coordinate efforts affecting young 
children and to raise those issues' profile. Housed 
within that agency is an office of school readi- 
ness, which is now overseeing 43 pilot prekinder- 
garten sites across the state financed with a mix 
of federal, state, local, and private money. 

Pamela Baker, the commissioner of the chil- 
dren’s affairs department, acknowledgesithat 
the lottery’s defeat was a setback, but she sug- 
gests it has had some beneficial effects. 



“Not having the money has forced 
us to form partnerships we might 
not have formed,” she says. 

Her department, she notes, has 
worked to bring together a range of 
interested parties: the business 
community, child-care providers, 
public school leaders, parents, and 
others. 



Avoiding Education Cuts 

On the K-12 front, the most press- ■ 
ing issue of the past year has been 
money. The state has faced revenue 
shortfalls that . are putting the 
squeeze on both precollegiate and 
higher education. In spring 2001, 
both branches of education faced 
midyear state budget cuts of 6.2 per- 
cent. The governor and legislature 
cushioned the blow by agreeing on a 
plan to issue state bonds that will be 
paid off over the next 20 years, 
though schools and universities 
still received less than originally 
promised. 

With the prospect looming of an- 
other round of midyear cuts this 
school year, Gov. Siegelman said he 
would call a special session of the 
legislature in late 2001 to find alter- 
natives, such as closing business-tax 
loopholes. 

“He will do everything iihaginable' 
to avoid cutting education again,” 
said Rip Andrews, a spokesman for 
the governor. 

Despite the financial straits, 
the Alabama Department of Educa- 
tion last s umm er sought to highlight 
what it saw as important strides in 
improving student achievement. 

For the second year in a row, the 
department reported, total scores for 
public school students in all grades 
tested — 3rd through 11th — were at or above the 
national average on the Stanford Achievement 
TBSt-9tJi Edition. Reading scores were just shy of 
the national average, at the 49th percentile. 

The test scores are tied to the state’s account- 
ability system,, which rates school as being in 
academic “clear,” “caution,” or “alert" status. The 
state provides increasing help and ultimately 
intervenes in schools that remain in the “alert” 
category for at least three years. 

Last summer, the state education department 
said, all six schools that were facing academic 
intervention in the 2000-01 school year had 
made, enough progress to be moved out of that 
category. This school year, the state is interven- 
ing in seven other schools. 

Alabama’s student-assessment system has 
seen some recent changes. 

For one, the state board of education has ap- 
proved tentative modifications to the system 
aimed at achieving a better balance of testing, 
methods. The changes would increase the 
amount of criterion-referenced testing, in which 
students are rated on their attainment of a spe- 
cific body of knowledge, instead of relying as 
heavily on norm-referenced tests, such as the 
Stanford-9, that score students on how they 
measure up against other test-takers. 

-ERIK W. ROBELEN 
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COMMEMT: A State lasK force issued a blueprint last year lor tmprming earty- 
cMIdhood education from birtti to age 5. But a revenue shortfall, which Is 
putting the squeeze on both K-12 and higher education, may stymie 
implementation of the $300 million proposal. More immediate benefits may 
come from the state's decision to strengthen standards for chikfeare 
providers. 



' notes: Stf¥xS dimsi* was not gmdod tNs year. Some state grades for resource 
adequa cy tfiangad this year becausa of cnatrges In methodology. For details, see *Staie 
of the States.* State grades tor resource eqdty are based on 1998-99 data, the most 
recent evailable. 7 Inr fca tes the state did noi participate In the rtalionel assassmerrt. 
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Alaska 



497 Public schools 
6.100 Public school teachers 
136.000 Pre-K'12 enrollment 



$12 billion Annual pre*K-l2 
expenditures (ail revenue sources^ 

37 .8H Minority students 



10.1H Children In poverty 
13% Students with disabilities 
48.000 Children under S 
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COMMENT: Tbs State’s system of earty<childhood education largely begins and 
ends vdtb kindergarten. Alaska will begin rating schools under a new 
accountability system in 2002. But whiia the state's sdertce artd maih 
standards are ‘dear and specific, 'its English and social studies standards 
are not. After irvtial high failure rates, the state has (Mayed a requiremeni that 
students pass a test to graduate until the class of 2004. Lawmakers approved 
$76 million lor school construction last year, in the wake of two court orders 
to Improve rural school buildings. 
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With limited state 
funding, educators 
strive to make the most 
of grants to expand 
early-childhood programs. 

laska's system of early-childhood edu- 
cation begins and ends with kinder- 
garten — but some educators are work- 
ing to do more with the help of federal 
and state grants and local support. 
The state provides kindergarten to 
all 5-year-olds whose famili es want to enroll them 
in public school classes. State-financed preschool 
for children age 3 and older is available only for 
children vrith disabilities. 

But many schools offer much more than just 
kindergarten or limited preschools, says Claudia 
Shanley, who oversees early-childhood training for 
the Alaska Department of Education and Early 
Development. Some districts are using federal 
Title I money to expand preschools and offer otJier 
programs. for young children. 

In 1999,- the state placed responsibility for 
early-childhood education with the same agency 
that oversees K-12 education. Today it offers pro- 
fessional-development courses to a broad range of 
people who work with young children, including 
Head Start workers and private child-care 
providers, Shanley says. 

“I think weVe fairly unique in trying to bring 
together an inclusive model of early-childhood 
training for everyone,” she says. 

The state has gone to work, with help from a 
federal grant obtained by the University of Alaska 
system, on training for child -care workers. About 
$2.3 million saved through welfare reform is also 
being used to help child-care providers seek train- 
ing, educational toys, and equipment for use by 
children with disabilities. 

Joy Lyon, the president of the Juneau-based 
Alaska Association for the Education of Young 
Children, says her organization is working to 
boost the number of licensed child-care providers 
and to provide, more comprehensive training for 
child-care workers, especially those who work 
vrith children .with disabilities. 

Her group touts the availability of state and 
federal money to pay for workers' training and 
provide equipment, personnel, and instructibn for 
child-care centers serving children with disabili- 
ties. Training is even offered on the state's public- 
television network and by mail for workers in the 
state's many remote communities. 

Increase (n Kindergarten 

In the 60,000-student Anchorage district, 
which serves nearly half the students in the 
state, full-day kindergarten now is offered in 59 
of the city's 60 elementary schools — a tremen- 
dous increase since only five years ago, when 
few of the city's schools offered all-day classes 
for 5-year-olds. 

The state doesn't require kindergarten, but 



does provide the same f undin g for all-day kinder- 
garten as it does for higher grades, says Julie K. 
Cinder, who supervises half the city's elementary 
schools. 

Her city has emphasized the. importance of 
early-childhood education in several ways. One ef- 
fort, known as "delayed start,” seems to.be work- 
ing well, despite its low cost. For the past three 
years. Anchorage kindergartners have started 
school a week after their older schoolmates; the 
first week is used for parent-teacher-child intro- 
ductory meetings, teacher assessments of every 
child's skills, school tours, and the like. 

Preschool is offered only for special education 
students, starting at age 3. Head Start and par- 
ent-outreach programs also are blossoming, and 
the district offers. Montessori, language-immer- 
sion schools, and other creative programs for 
young children. 

Head Start is provided in Anchorage, as well as 
16 other locations both urban and rural, with the 
help of $5.7 million in state grants in 2000. The 
federal government, however, provides the major- 
ity of Head Start funding. 

In rural Alaska, early-childhood offerings are 
limited in many cases by small enrollments, lack 
of local sources of money, and the limited capacity 
of small districts. 

“Early-childhood (education] in rural Alaska is 



in a comparable position as our rural education 
programs,” says Spike Jorgensen, the executive di- 
rector of Citizens for the Educational Advance- 
ment of Alaska's Children, which represents 
many of the state's rural districts. His contention: 
The state simply doesn't provide enough money to 
educate the state's rural, and mostly Alaska Na- 
tive, children. 

Graduation Exams Delayed 

' Alaska's attention last year was focused on 
other issues. State leaders sounded the alarm 
when two-thirds of the state's 10th graders failed 
some portion of the new graduation exam — 
prompting Gov. 'Ibny Knowles, a Democrat, and the 
Republican-controlled legislature to delay a gradu- 
ation-exam requirement until the class of 2004. 

Lawmakers dueled with the governor over ed- 
ucation funding in 2001. Ultimately, they ap- 
proved a $28 million increase for education, de- 
spite the governor's request for a $42.4 million 
increase. The overall education budget was $722.6 
million. In addition, under court order, the legisla- 
ture approved $76 million for rural school con- 
struction, enough to build three new rural schools, 
and renovate or draw plans for 29 others. 

-ALAN RICHARD 
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STATE Of THE STATES 



Arizona 

Funding for esrly 
childhood education 
remains flat, but state 
officials look for ways 
to improve quality. 

t's been five years since Arizona folded spend- 
ing for preschool education into a $20 million 
block grant for programs serving children 
fi:t)m birth to age 8. In that time, early-educa- 
tion programs have seen no increase in state 
J funding.. 

Not only has funding for the Early Childhood 
Block Grant remained fiat, but state spending on 
prekindergarten programs, which serve 4-yearolds, ■ 
also falls below what it was before the creation of 
the program in 1996. ' • 

“We certainly have-not moved forward, and in 
some ways we’ve slipped backwards — at least in 
terms of state spending,” argues Dana Naim ark, 
the deputy director of the Arizona Children’s Ac- 
tion Alliance, an advocacy group based in 
Phoenix. 

■ Of the state’s 227 local education agencies, 
only 54 public school districts and charter 
schools use the state-financed block grants to 
provide prekindergarten programs, for a total of 
roughly $10 million. About 3,600 children from 
low-income families are served in state-subsi- 
dized prekindergarten programs. 

The remaining $10 million is given to districts to 
use for any combination of infant and toddler pro- 
grams, full-day kindergarten, and supplemental 
programs and services for grades K-3. 

“Originally, the dollars were earmarked specifi- 
cally for pre-K programs, but once these dollars 
were placed into the block grant, it is now at the 
■ discretion of the school districts as to whether any 
money will be used for .pre-K programs,” says Karen 
Ortiz, the senior program associate for early -care 
education for the Action Alliance. 

A majority of educational child care in Arizona is 
paid for with federal dollars, according to early-ed- 
ucation advocates and state officials. 

Karen Woodhouse, the director of early-child- 
hood programs for the state education department, 
describes the state’s spending on early-diildhood 
education as stable, but acknowledges that “signif- 
icantly higher amounts of federal funding for 
preschool programs are received firom Head Start, 
Even Start, special education, and Title I.” 

The federal Child Care and Development Fund 
also helps support preschool programs because 
caregivers often offer a combination of child care 
and early-childhood education, she says. 

Improvement Efforts 

Despite stagnant state spending, efforts are afoot 
to improve early-childhood education in Arizona, ■ 
education officials and advocacy groups say. 

Under the auspices of Gov. Jane Dee Hull's di- 
vision for children, the Head Start Advisory. 
Council/State Collaboration Project is working 
to improve the array of early-childhood-educa- 
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1,552 Public schools 

45.000 Public schoolteachers 

857.000 Pre*K‘12 enrollment 



$4J billion Annual pre-K-12 
expenditures fe/f revenue sourceil 

45.9% Minority students 



26.1% Children In poverty 
10.6% Students with disabilities 

382,000 Children under S 
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I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 
8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 
4th graders proficient or above in science (2000)' 
8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 
.4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 
8th .graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 
8th graders proficient in writing (1998) 
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tion services and programs in the state. Wood- 
house says. 

A cross-section of interests that includes profes- 
sionals in early care and education, children's advo- 
cates, state agency representatives, and private 
child-care organizations, the council has as its main 
goal the elimination of barriers to partnerships be- 
tween the federal child-care program and care- 
givers. 

The group, which meets every three months, also 
has a committee focused on improving the overall 
quality of care and education for yoimg children. 

'Arizona already requires all state-financed 
preschool programs to be accredited by one of five 
national early-childhood organizations approved by 
the state board of education. The Arizona Depart- 
ment of-Economic Security, the state's social ser- 
vices agency, pays a higher child-care subsidy to ac- 
credited providers. 

But the quality and cost committee has called for 
higher subsidized child-care reimbursement rates 
and recommends streamlining the rrimbursement 
process. 

A second committee, focused on professional 
development, is exploring ways to increase train- 
ing and compensation for workers in early child 
care and has developed a career ladder that 
identifies entry-level through advanced positions 
in early-childhood education, as well as criteria 



for approving trainers and training 
organizations. 

“The state requires no training prior 
to becoming a child-care teacher, and 
only 12 hours of training annually once 
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employed in the field," Ortiz of the Ac- 
tion Alliance says. Teacher turnover is 
a problem for early-childhood educa- 
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tion, she adds, as is finding well-quali- 
fied candidates for teaching positions 
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in early education. 
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“We can improve,” Ortiz says, “but 
there's always a cost factor.” 
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Funding Boost for K*12 
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While state spending on early- 



childhood education remains flat, 
Arizona's K-12 schools should receive 
^ a major funding boost, thanks to an 

initiative introduced by Gov. Hull, a 
— . Republican. 

>yizona voters passed Proposition 
301 in November 2000, instituting a 
20-year increase of six-tenths of 1 
percent in the state's 5 percent sales . 
p tax. Eighty percent of the new rev- 

enue goes to K-12 schools. THe same 
law also mandates an automatic 2 
percent annual increase for schools, 
which forced the legislature to pro- 
vide an additional $66 million for ed- 
ucation for each of the next two fiscal 
years. 

Still, teachers objected to a provision 
in the new law that allows districts to 
choose how to spend a portion of the 
tax-increase money firom a menu of op- 
tions. Thousands of teachers staged 
sickouts across the state in spring 2001 
and demanded the money be dedicated 
to pay increases and bonuses. 

In addition, teachers and adminis- 
trators clashed over a portion of the law 
that sets aside money for performance- 
based pay increases for teachers. Union 
heads called on the legislature for clarification, but 
lawmakers failed to take up the matter before end- 
ing last year’s legislative session. 

Sluggish Economy Spawns Deficit 

One timeline legislators and state officials did 
take a keen interest in was the schedule for requir- 
ing students to pass a state test to graduate ^m 
high school. 

Acting on the advice of new state schools Super- 
intendent Jaime Molera, the Arizona board of Qu- 
estion voted in late August to again postpone using 
the Arizona Instrument to Measure Standards, or 
AIMS, as a graduation hurdle. This time, the re- 
quirement was delayed until. 2006 in all three sub^ 
jects included in the standardized test: reading, 
writing, and mathematics. 

Budget cuts, on the other hand, are unlikely to be 
delayed.. 

Facing a two-year budget deficit of up to $1.6 
billion, the legislature was planning to hold a spe- 
cial session late last year to determine where the 
state could save money. While some legislators 
considered education to be off-limits for budget 
cuts, others believed that education spending 
would have to be slashed to help solve the state's 
financial problems. -oarcia karris bowman 



COMMENT: Arizona Is trying to boost tl^ education and pay of chtkf-care 
workers, but hasn’t raised spending tor early learning since 1996. The 
future of Arizona's graduation last, which was scheduled to count for tfvs 
year's seniors, is uncertain. For new. the requirement has been delayed until 
■ the class of 2006. The legislature has yet to re^iond to a court order to do 
more for students with limited English profctency. 



' NOTES: Sctiool dimsts was not graded this year. Soma state grades lor resource 
adequacy chartged tNs year because of changes in twihodology. For detals, see ‘State 
of the Stales.* State grades lor resource equity are based on'199a'&9 data, the most 
taceni available. 7 Indcotes the state cfd not participate in the national assessment 
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Arkansas 

Aggressive lobbying 
by early-childhood 
advocates staves off 
deep cuts and results 
in increased spending. 



1,119 Public schools 
Z9,000 Public school teochers 
.448,000 Pre-K-12 enrollment 



$2,4 billion Annuel pre*K-l2 
expenditures (sH revenue soorcts) 

27,6% Minority students 



16J% Children In poverty 
11.9% Students with disebllities 
182,000 Children under 5 



REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 13^ 

6th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 14% 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 24% 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 23% 

4th graders proficient or above in reading 0998) 23% 

8th graders proficient or above in reading 0998) 23% 

6th graders proficient in writing (1996) 13% 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY I>+ 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY 9- 



"The level of the 
conversation has 
accelerated. Early- 
childhood programs 
area part of that 
conversation." 

KATHY STEGALL 
Program Administrator 
Arkansas Division of Child Care 
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COMMENT: A beer lax lo support early teaming could raise some $9-7 million 
a year. But on the K-12 front, legislators have yet lo respond lo a court order 
that declared the school firrance system unconstitutional. The grade for 
accountability wiD likely improve when Aricansas begins raling schools in fall 
2003. The state has overhauled ils teacher polides, with a performance test, 
classroom observations. arxJ an Induction program for new teachers as of 
January 2002. bringing Its grade from a O last year to a B- this year. 
Lawmakers also gave teachers a $3,000 pay Increase over two years. 



- notes: School dimato was nor graded ihct year. Soma stale grades tor reaourc* 
adequacy changed this year because of changes in methodology. For dstals, see *Stata 
of the States.' State grades lor resource equity are based on I99S^ data, the most 
recom available. 7 Indicates the stale dkt not participate the national assessment 



arly-childhood advocates in Arkansas 
readied themselves for a tough fight in 
2001 when state budget deficits moved 
the governor to propose major cuts in 
prekindergarten programs. 

With state revenues sagging and 
'$3,000 teacher raises the centerpiece of Gov. 
Mike Huckabee’s legislative agenda, the state’s 
program of early-childhood education — Arkansas 
Better Chance — faced $7 milbon in cuts over the 
next two years. 

The program receives about $10 million annually 
in state funding and provides pre-K programs for 
children considered at risk of failing when they get 
to school. It hasn’t seen a budget increase since 
1992. Child-care workers, parents, teachers, and 
lawmakers rallied to fight file cuts. For two weeks, 
a group of more than 20 child-care advocates 
camped out at the state Capitol, urging the legis- 
lature not to slash- the program. Phone calls 
poured into the governor’s office and the state ed- 
ucation department 

In the end, those efforts paid off for their propo- 
nents. The legislature passed a 3 percent tax.on 
beer, with that money going toward the Arkansas 
Better Chance program and for subsidized child 
care. Aggressive lobbying by the child-care and 
early-education forces helped push the bill forward 
even as it faced some formidable corporate foes: 
Arkansas beer distributors, who pushed hard to 
have the bill defeated. 

Against the backdrop of the budget battle, a 
state chancery court in May struck down 
Arkansas’ school fimding formula as unconstitu- 
tional. According to Kathy Stegall, a program ad- 
ministrator with the state’s division of child care, 
as the legislature grapples with how to respond to 
that ruling, the successful campaign last year to 
save early-childhood funding helped put early 
childhood on the radar screen in a way it had not 
been in the past. The judge specifically mentioned 
in the school finance ruling that improving early- 
childhood education should be as hi^ a priority as 
raising teacher salaries. 

‘The level of the conversation has accelerated,” 
Stegall says. *T!arly-childhood programs are a part 
of that conversation.” 

The new beer, tax, which will expire in 2003 
unless reauthorized by lawmakers, will provide 
$2 million for Arkansas Better Chance, known as 
ABC, and $1.9 million for subsidized child care for 
families that are on waiting lists. 

But that still falls far short of needs, advocates 
contend. The waiting list for subsidized child care 
has grown fiiom 1,751 children in 1999 to 8,858 last 
year. The group Arkansas Advocates for Children 
and Families estimates that another $2 1 milli on in 
new aid will be needed to serve those families. 

ABC provides childhood education for children 
finom birth to age 5 in low-income families through 



both oenter^based programs and the Home Instruc- 
tion Program for Preschool Youngsters, or HIPPY. 

A national program, HIPPY is a home-based ini- 
tiative that helps parents provide educational en- 
richment for their preschool children ages 3 to 5. 
Parents follow a curriculum that focuses on lan- 
guage development and problem-solving. 

In Arkansas, HIPPY programs are sponsored by a 
number of organizations, including school districts, 
educational cooperatives, and Head Start agencies. 
Most funding for HIPPY programs in the state 
comes firom the Arkansas ^tter Chance grant pro- 
gram adopted by the legislature in 1991. 

Pay Hike for Teachers 

On another issue, a $3,000 increase in teacher 
salaries over the next two years passed the legisla- 
ture last year. The pay hike is designed to help 
Arkansas begin catching up to other states, which 
have lured teachers away with higher salaries. 

A legislative priority for Gov. Huckabee, the bill 
cleared the House unanimously and also sailed 
through the Senate. 

And while the state’s school fimding formula has 
been struck down, the Arkansas Supreme Court on 
Sept. 6 granted the state’s request for a delay in 
changing how Arkansas finances its public schools. 



The ruling has galvEuiized state business lead- 
ers. They've supported the decision as a chance to 
improve an education system they say has con- 
tributed to an inadequately prepared workforce. 

Arkansas also had an active year working on 
teacher-quality issues. Starting in January 2002, 
the state will move ahead with a new performance- 
based system of teacher licensure. Novice teachers 
will go through a mentoring program. 

Afier the teachers complete the mentoring, their 
classroom techniques will be evaluated by a state- 
trained assessor. New legislation also now requires 
that report cards sent home to parents tell them, 
the percentage of dut-of-field teachers in the school 
and notify them when an uncertified teacher is in 
the classroom for more than 30 days. 

Arkansas also supports teachers who are seek- 
ing national certification by paying fOr the applica- 
tion fee. Once teachers earn national certification, 
they are paid $2,000 annually by the state for the 
l6-year life of the credential. 

‘The ultimate goal is student achievement, and 
we know teaching is the single greatest determi- 
nant in student learning,” says Donna Zomes, the 
coordinator for professional-quality enhancement 
with the Arkansas Department of Education. “We 
are trying to support and increase teacher exper- 
tise. We know this will help us retain teachers and 
increase their teaching ability.” <-john CEHRINC 
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California 



6,566 Public kchoolt 
300^000 Public school teachers 
. 62 mOHon Pre-K-12 enrollment 



$39 billion Annual pre-K-12' 
.eipenditures (alt revenue sources} 

61.6% Minority students 



Z32% Children In poverty 
10.6% Students with disabilities 
2.S million Children under 5 



A school-readiness 
initiative aimed mainly 
at high-need areas is 
being financed by a-, 
special cigarette tax. . 




ore than three years after state vot- 
ers approved a cigarette tax to bene- 
fit programs for young children, Cal- 
ifornia’s system' of early care and 
education is a study in contrasts. 

. On the one hand, California is a 
state with a 50-year history of support for child 
development, one where expenditures- on such 
programs have grown significantly in recent 
years. On the other, California is a state where 
waiting lists for child-care subsidies for low-in- ' 
come families stretch hundreds of thousands ■ 
long — even as legislators consider ways to reduce 
the costs of providing high-quality care. 

And as the state’s fiscal forecast grows bleaker 
following a recent energy crisis, the Sept. 1 1 ter- 

• rorist attacks on the East Coast, and the national . 
economic downturn, advocates for young children 

. worry that funding woes may stall progress in im- 

• proving early-childhood services. 

“We are already an underfunded system,” says 
Nancy Strohl, the executive director of the San 
Francisco-based Child Care Law Center. “But we 
have to keep investing in cWld development. For 
a child that’s 2 or 3 .years old, what doesn’t hap- 
pen for them now will never happen.” 

Yet even as economic realities threaten the de- 
velopment of the Golden State’s system of educa- 
tion and care for young child^n, an active early- 
childhood community has much to boast about. 

Proposition 10, the ballot initiative that im- 
posed a new, 50-cent tax on cigarettes, has gener- . 
ated $1.8 billion worth of revenue for programs 
. aimed at improving early-childhood health and 
education since its passage in November 1998.' 
Eighty percent of the revenue is divided among 
county commissions established to oversee distri- 
bution of the' money, while 20 percent goes to a 
state organization known as the California Chil- 
dren and Families Commission. 

After an'initial period in which the Proposition 
lO^panels scouted out the best use of the child-de- 
velopment aid at both the state and local levels, 
the state commission launched a school -read! ness 
initiative last summer that focuses on programs 
for children and families in those communities 
served by the state’s lowest-performing schools, as. 
measured by results on state tests. 

The state commission kicked off the initiative 
by providing $200 million in matching funds over 
. four years. Local commissions^ can get the money 
by providing matching funds to set up school- 
readiness centers in the targeted- neighborhoods 
that work to pull together and improve the deliv?. 
ery of early care and education, health and social 
services, parent.education programs, and efforts 
to improve school capacity for high-quality in- 
struction. The readiness initiative was initially 
concaved as a partnership between the state com- 
mission and Gov. Gray Davis, who first touted the 
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I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders prolicienf or above in math (2000) 15% 

8th graders proficient or-above In math ( 2000 ) 15 % 

4th graders proficient or above in science ( 2000 ) 14 % 

8th graders proficient or above in science ( 2000 ) 15 % 

4th graders proficient or above in reading 0998) ■ 20 % 

8th graders proficient or above in rea.ding (1998) 22 % 

8th graders proficient In writing (1998) 20 % 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY V 

8 IMPROVINC; TEACHER QUALITY C 
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COMMENT: The State has launched a comprehensive earfy-childhood initiative 
that indudes standards and guidelines tor child-care providers who are under 
contract with the state department of education, indudirtg family child-care 
homes. The state is one of only five Ihal have “dear and spedftc" standards in 
all subjKts. But the fale of a high school graduation lest, now requ'ired lor the 
dass of 2004, is uncertain. The state has new induclipn standards' for novice 
teachers. 



"The problem is 
that there's so 
much need, and 
Prop 10 can’t do 
it all. So it's 
important to 
focus and' . 
organize our 
work in an area 
where we think 
we can have 
some impact." 

JANE r. HENDERSON 
Executive Director ' 
California Children 
and ramifies Commission' 



' NOTES: Setnoi dinuti was not graded this year. Some state ^adsi fbr resource 
adequacy changed this year because of changes in methodology. For det^ see “State 
of Iho States.* State grades br resource equity are based on t998-99 data the most 
recent available. 7 Indicates me state did not partidr»to in the national assessment. 



initiative during his State of the State Address in 
January 2001. But the commission’s hopes that 
the progreun would be supplemented by state gen- 
eral-revenue dollars were dashed as California’s 
economic circumstances worsened. 

Even without state aid, the readiness initiative 
sets a well-defined target for Proposition 10 dollars, 
says Jane I. Henderson, the executive director of 
the state's children and families commission. 

. “The problem is that there’s so much need, and 
Prop 10 can’t do it all,” says Henderson. “So it’s 
important to focus and organize our work in an 
area where we think we can have some impact.” 

Roots In World War II 

California's support for child development dates 
back to the 1940s, after Congress passed the Lan- 
ham Act, which provided federal funds for child- 
care facilities to help put women in the workforce 
during World War II. After the federal aid disap- 
peared with the end of the war in 1945, California 
picked up where the U.S. government had left off, 
by creating a state child-development infrastruc- 
ture long before most other states did. 

■ The legislature has poured money into that in- 
frastructure in recent years, boosting annual 
spending on state-financed preschool programs 

400 



for children from low-income families by $93.6 
million — for a total of $295 million — since Davis 
took office in 1999. 

The state has leveraged funding through the 
federal Child Care and Development Fund and ' 
Temporary Assistance for Needy Families pro- 
grams, in addition to earmarking its own general- 
fund money, to provide child-care subsidies to low- 
income families. In fiscal 2002, the state is 
providing nearly $1.2 billion for all of its child- 
care and preschool programs-^nearly double the 
$621 million it'spent just four years ago. 

In 2000, state officials gave child-care and 
preschool providers new guidelines to go with the 
new funds when they issued standards detailing 
what children should know and be able to do be- 
fore they enter kindeigarten. The standards cover 
areas from motor development to skills in reading ‘ 
and mathematics. 

An August 200.1 report by Policy Analysis for 
California Education, or PACE, a research institute 
at the University of California, Berkeley, and 
Stanford University, found that the increased 
state and federal spending had improved quality 
at the state's child-care centers and preschool pro- 
grams serving children from low-income families. 
Child-cafe centers receiving state subsidies re- 
ported smaller class sizes, better staff- to-child ra- 
tios, and higher staff educational levels than cen- 
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ters unable to tap state subsidies. 

Despite such success^, the need for high>quality 
child care for low-income fEmiilies in California far out- 
paces the supply. Roughly 300,000 qualified children 
remain on waiti^ lists for state-subsidized diild care — 
many of whom are from families that have never re- 
ceive public assistance. Former welfare recipients, as 
well as the state’s poorest families, have priority over 
others under state eligibility requirements 

Davis, faced with a rapidly rising demand for child- 
care assistance as a new ^e of fonner wel&re recipients 
enters the workforce, has pressed lawmakers to find 
ways to contain state spending on child care. The Demo- 
cratic governor last August vetoed $44 milli on in state 
child-care support for fomilies that have been off direct 
public Rf»i«»Jincp for two yeara He vowed to restore $24 
millifm of the money if the l^islature identified oost-cut- 
ting measures and oth^ changes to the system. 

Unless the funds are replenished, Henderson says, 
subsidies for some former welfare recipients will run 
out by February of this year. 

‘^The governor is saying it isn’t fair that [former wel- 
fare recipients} get better access to child care than the 
regular working poor not on welfare,” says Patty Siegel, 
the executive director of the California Child Care Re- 
source and Referral Network. *We’re saying that we 
can’t arbitrarily cut them off and say that they now 
have to pay the full cost of care. We’re being asked to 
figure out how we can do more with less.” 

Legislation on drawing up a master plan for early- 
childhood care and education, similar to the state’s 
master plan for higher education, has also been put on 
hold as reforms to the cbild-care system are considered. 

Meanwhile, at the K-12 level, lawmakers in 2001 ap- 
proved several programs desired to streamline and 
improve the state’s testing and accountability pit^ram, 
even as they wrestled wilh fiscal problems. 

Among the big-ticket items. Gov. Davis approved a 



$^ million program ofgrants to schools performing at 
the lowest levels on state tests. The grants can be ap- 
phed toward such purposes as lower class sizes, out- 
reach efforts to parents, and greater staff development 

'Filling In Gaps' 

Lawmakers also sought to improve staff training 
statewide, earmarking $80 million to launch a three- 
year, standard 8-based training program for English 
and math teachers. Ancrther $15 milli on will be used fm* 
training principals and vice principals, providing five 
days of additional training each year focused on in- 
structional leadership and management issties. 

”We are realizing the benefits of the improvement ef- 
forts we have made over the past couple of years,” says 
California Secretary of Education Kerry Mazzoni. ''We 
are building on those and filling in the gaps.” 

Not all measures tied to enhancing standards-based 
instruction received approval, though. Citing his con- 
cerns, over the state’s growing budget shortfall, Davis 
vetoed a bill that would have guaranteed schools $250 
million a year over the next three years to buy stan- 
dards-based curriculum materials. The governor also 
signaled that the state’s sliding economy co\Ud make 
balancing the budget even harder this spring. In Octo- 
ber, he asked the heads of all state agencies— including 
the department of education — to identify cuts of 15 per- 
cent in their budget proposcds for fiscal 2003. 

The state board of educatipn has also been granted, 
power to delay the requirement that students in the 
of 2004 pass a new high school exit exam to grad- 
uate. Under the new law, the state board can postpone 
the requirement before Aug. 1, 2003, if, alter the com- 
pletion of an independent study, policymakers conclude 
that students haven’t been taught the material they 
will be tested on. -jessica l sanoham 
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Colorado 

From tax credits to 
experimental programs, 
the state vigorously 
supports early learning 
In numerous mys. 

n 18 Colorado communities, educators and 
caregivers are experimenting with the future 
of early-childhood education. 

Those communities are home to the Consol- 
idate Child Care Pilot Program, a 5-3^ar-old 
—I initiative that involves the biindling of vari- 
ous government hmding sources for early-childhood 
services and waivers finom the normal rules for run- ■ 
ning such programs. 

“We said to these communities. Take a look at 
what you can do to develop high-quality child -care 
systems,’ ” ^ys Sharon TViolo-Molohey, the pro- 
gram’s supervisor in the Colorado Department of 
Education. “We have several communities that 
have done an outstanding job of bringing people 
together.” 

“The overall purpose is to demonstrate what a 
high-quality early-<^dhood system looks' like,” she 
says. “What does it actually cost? What do you get 
for the dollars invested? What are the outcomes?” • 
In Mesa County, with a population of 115,000 
and located near the Utah border on Colorado’s 
Western Slope, supporters call the pilot program a 
big success. . 

“1 think it was an incredible idea,” says Jackie 
Howard, the coordinator of early-childhood educa- 
tion for the 19,500-student Mesa School District No. 
51, the largest of three districts in the county. Tt is 
touching the lives of a lot of little kids who deserve 
the very best.” 

The pilot program was enacted in 1997 for 12 
communiti^ and expanded to 18 two years later. 

But the program is just one of several examples 
in Colorado of collaboration between a variety of 
government agencies and private organizations to 
improve early-childhood education. 

For example, the Colorado Preschool Program vms 
established by the legislature in 1988 with the 
strong backing of the state’s business community. 
Designed for 4- and 5-year-olds who lack the readi- 
ness for school, the program how serves about 
10,000 children. State officials acknowledge that 
many more youngsters would benefit but cannot be 
served because of budgetary limitations. 

A newer program, approved by the legislature 
last year, set up a five-year pilot program of full-day 
kindergarten in 17 of the state’s pooiest-performmg 
schools. Like most states, Colorado does not man- 
date that districts provide full-day kindergarten, . 
and only a handful of districts do. 

The l^dergarten program provides $2.8 m^on 
a year over five years to run full-day programs in ■ 
schools' that received “unsatisfactory^ performance 
ratings under the state’s accountability system. 

Education has been a centerpiece of Republican 
Gov. Bill Owens’ agenda since he took office in 1999. 
But some observers quietly suggest that when it 
comes to early-childhood education, the governor 
has not matched the commitment of his Democratic 
predecessor, Roy W. Romer. Now the superintendent 
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COMMENT: An amendment to the state constitution In 20(X) is funneling new ' 
money to public education, indut&ig a pilot program lo provide futl-day 
Kindergarten in 1 7 schools. Officials are ti^ng to stretch earty-teaming dollars 
further through a pilot project lo improve service in 18 communities. Colorado 
rxjw receives credit tor having sanctions (or tow-performing schools. The state 
can take over such schools and convert them to charters, and it provides free 
transportation lor students who want to trartsfer out of low-performing 
schools. 
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of Iho States* Stale grades tor resource equity are based on l008-d9 data, the most 
riicefa avaHabie. 7 hidlcat&s Iho state dU nol portlctoate In the national assessment. 



of the Los Angeles schools, Romer was a strong pro- 
ponent of child care and other early-childhood ef- 
forts during his 12 years as governor. 

. Still, the profile of early-childhood issues in the 
state has remained relatively high. In 2000, the leg- 
. islature formed the Colorado Child Care Commis- 
sion, a body made up of legislators and appointees 
of the governor, with a goal of better-coordinated 
poli(^ and legislation. 

The state is implementing a voluntary creden- 
tialing program for child-care providers based on 
child-care standards, as well, as a loan-fQrgiveness 
program for those who obtain an assodate’s degree . 
in child care, says Bruce N. Atchison, the vice presi- 
dent of policy and programs for the Colorado Chil- 
^p’s Campaign, an advocacy^ group. 

In addition, Colorado provides state income-tax 
credits to parents for child-care expenses. “It’s not 
just families in poverty and the working poor who 
are struggling with the issue of finding qu^ty child 
care,” Atchison notes. 

A big issue for children’s advocates in this year’s 
legislative session, he adds, will be strengthening 
the work of the Consolidated Child Care Pilot Pro- 
gram and perhaps allowing other communities to 
begin having the same flexibility to bypass regula- 
tioiiS and develop innovative programs. 

In Mesa County, advocates for early-childhood 
education applied for the pilot program in the first 



round, but their application did not get 
selected until the program was ex- 
panded in 1999. 

The pilot has brought together offi- ' 
dais firom the county’s three districts 
with Head Start program leaders, 
county health and hximan services of- . 
ficials, providers of early-childhood 
services, and others interested in child 
care. 

Under -the program, participants 
are able to seek waivers of state rules 
that may stand in the way of better 
services for children. Thanks'to one 
such weaver. Mesa Coimty was able to 
change income criteria to ensure that 
several families just over the edge of 
the poverty line could remain eligible 
for child-care benefits. 

The state program provides just 
$10,000 a year in seed money. Mesa 
County has also successfully applied 
for as much as $90,000 in other state 
aid under the pilot for such purposes 
as an early-childhood coordinator’s po- 
sition, staff development, and the es- 
tablishment of a substitute pool for 
child :care providers. 

Accountability Reports 



Education lobbyists were generally 
pleased with the 2001 session of the 
Colorado legislature. 

One of the biggest developments 
was a change in the school account- 
ability program finom a system of letter 
grades, adopted by the 2000 legisla- 
ture blit never put in place, to a sys- 
tem of verbal descriptions of how 
^ools are performing. 

Last summer, public schools still got 
their first report cards. But instead of 
grades A through F, they received one 
of these labels: “excellent,” “high,” “av- 
erage,” “low,” or “unsatisfactory” 

The report cards, now called ac- 
countability reports, are based on scores on the Ck)l- 
orado School Assessment Prc^am. Many education 
groups have fought any form of grading for schools, 
arguing that poor-performing schools would-be la- . 
beled failures. The switch to the verbal descriptions 
in 2001 was viewed by many lobbyists as a sign 
that Gk)v. Owens was willing to oompromise on key 
education issues. 

Another reason educators were upbeat last 
year was' that the state had 'more money for 
schools. 

In November 2000, Colorado voters approved 
a state constitutional amendment that requires 
increased spending on education over the next 
decade.' Lawmakers reached fairly easy agree- 
ment on the implementation of the measure, 
known as Amendment 23. In addition to the pilot, 
program for full-day kindergarten, the new 
money went for general increases in the school 
funding formula, for new textbooks, and for char- 
ter school construction. 

On another issue, Colorado legislators got na- 
tionwide, attention for their debate and passage of a 
bill that requires school districts to adopt policies 
against bullying. Amid reminders of ^e 1^9 vio- 
lence at Columbine High School in Jefferson 
County, Colo., which’ some have blamed in part on 
verbal mistreatment of the two student gunmen, 
the measure passed overwhelmingly. -nark walsh 
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"It's not just . 
a voucher to take 
where you want 
to, but something 
that the state - 
can stand behind 
and say, ‘This 
is a quality . 
program.' " 

PEG OLIVEIRA 
Policy fellow 
Connecticut Voices 
lor Children 



COMMENT: In 1997, the stale began a major school -readiness effon, irKludirtg 
money (or preschool and tulhlay kindergarten in its poorest districts and a 
career*development system for earty-childhood teachers. But ftnancing has 
plateaued. The state no longer receives credit for school rewards because 
Ihey are provided at the dbtrici ralher than school level. Its high school 
English slandards and middle school social studies standards are now 
considered ‘dear and spedfic.* Districts have until fall 2002 to spell out the 
skins students need for a diploma. 



* notes: School efimats was not graded this year. Some state gmdes lor resouce 
adequacy changed year because of changes In methodology. For detalsi, see *State 
of the States.* State grades >or resource equity are based of)'l99a-99 data, the most 
recant available. 7 IrM^catas the state tSd rtot participate in the rtallortal assessment. 



After a strong start, 
the state's efforts 
in early-childhood 
: education 
have leveled off. 

onnecticut has been credited with mak- 
ing a strong start in ensuring that 
more of its youngsters begin school 
ready to learn. But recently those ef- 
forts have leveled off, long before reach- 
ing the majority of children who could 
benefit from them. 

The Connecticut Department of Social Services 
provides subsidies to low-income parents to help 
them pay for child care in a wide range of set- 
tings, including group centers run out of private 
homes, “kith and kin” care provided by family 
members, and after-school programs. Children up 
to age 13 are elipble, but the bulk of those served 
are of preschool or elementary school age. 

. Although the payment rates for the subsidies 
have not changed in 10 years, state officials say 
they plan to unveil new rates early this year. 

In fiscal 2000-01, Connecticut paid out $104 
million in such subsidies, enough to assist more 
than 28,000 children. The state footed about $57 
million of the bill itself, and used federal child- 
care and welfare funds for the rest. 

Federal and state dollars also were combined— 
almost one-to-one — to' provide $25 million in di- 
rect aid to a network of some 10.0 child-care cen- . 
ters, which together serve nearly 5,000 children. 

SchoohReadIness Measure 

The state embarked on another major early- 
childhood-education effort in 1997, a year after 
the Connecticut Supreme Court ruled in Ske/f v. 
O'Neill that action must be taken to better inte- 
grate Connecticut’s schools. 

In part to address inequities cited in the deseg- 
regation case, lawmakers passed a school-readi- . 
ness measure aimed at giving the state’s neediest 
children a leg up on their education. 

The initiative gives grants to preschool-service 
providers to expand existing programs and start 
new ones in low-income communities, with the 
purpose of increasing the number of spades avail- 
able to families. The grants target programs for 3- 
and 4-year oldsj and must be used to tend to chil- 
dren’s cognitive development, as well as to offer ' 
nutrition services, parenting education, and refer- 
rals to health-care services. 

“This ensures that it’s not just a voucher to take 
where you want to, but something that the state 
can stand behind and say. This is a quality pro- 
gram,’ ” says Peg Oliveira, a policy fellow at Con- 
necticut Voices for Children, an advocacy group. 

The state money is divvied up through local 
School Readiness Councils, and possible grantees 
include public schools, for-profit child-care opera- 
tions, and centers serving diildren in the federally 
financed Head Start program. 

As a result of the grants, early-childhood-edu- 



cation programs are being provided for free, or at 
a significant discount, for about 7,000 children* 
who otherwise would not have access to them. 
About three-quarters of the spaces are for full-day, 
full-year services. Subsidized at $37.2 million for 
fiscM 2002, most of the school-readiness grants 
have been directed at communities served by the 
state’s 17 “priority districts” — Connecticut’s des- 
ignation for its largest and most impoverished 
school systems. 

Full-day kindergarten also has been expanded 
through separate, supplement aid that the state 
gives to poor districts and through a grant pro- 
gram Connecticut established in 1998 to boost the 
reading skills of young children. The state’s three 
largest districts — Bridgeport, Hartford, and New 
Haven — now offer full-day kindergarten to all el- 
igible children. 

Along with the money for expanding access, 
about $1.93 miltion a year has been allocated for 
school-readiness councils to disburse as “quality 
enhancement” grants to help participating 
providers improve their programs. 

In 1997, Connecticut also created a series of ini- 
tiatives through which child-care and early-child- 
hood-education providers can borrow money for 
facilities upgrades at vastly discounted rates. Ib- 
gether, those programs have helped finEince more 
than $50 million in infrastructure improvements. 



By now, however, the state has spent down nearly 
all the money ori^nally set aside for the efforts, 
and more would need to be allocated to finance 
additional construction. 

'A Stalled Offensive' 

The state’s community college system also has 
been given the charge of helping to improve the 
quality of early-childhood education by adminis- 
tering a program called Connecticut Charts-A- 
Course. Subsidized by the state at $1.6 million, 
the -initiative provides training, scholarships, and 
professional development to child-care workers, 
and it offers technical and financial assistance to 
child-care programs working toward accredita- 
tion. Within three years of first receiving school- 
readiness funds, programs must become accred- 
ited, through the National Association for the 
Education of Young Children or a similarprocess. 
Other standards-setting efforts include the state’s 
“Preschool Curricular Goals and Benchmarks” 
document, which describes- the skills that should 
be developed in young children. 

But financing for many of those initiatives has 
plateaued. The first-year allocation for expanding 
access to school -readiness programs doubled be- 
tween 1998 and 2000, firom $20 million' to $40 mil- 
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lion. It has not budged since, despite calls last year by 
state education leaders for a large infusion of new 
money. The line item for quality-enhancement grants 
has similarly remeuned steady. 

“This is a stalled offensive,” says David Nee, the ex- 
ecutive director of the William Caspar Graustein 
Memorial Fund, a Hamden, Conn.-based philanthropy 
that focuses largely on early-childhood issues. “After 
industrial-scale investment in the first two years, 
there’s been a nibbling around the edges.” 

The state education department estimates that 
nearly 15,000 more children in Connecticut's eligible 
low-income communities would likely take advantage 
of school-readiness services if enough spaces were 
available. In other words, with fewer than 7,000 chil- 
dren now served, the state still isn't even halfway to- 
ward addressing its unmet need. 

While some advocates have hoped for additional 
money to expand access, another push has been under 
way to boost the salaries of those who work in early- 
childhood education. Low wages have been blamed for 
high staff turnover in the field, and some worry the sit- 
uation will worsen as Connecticut raises the standards 
for the profession. In 2003, the state plans to begin re- 
quiring that teachers in programs accepting school- 
readiness money obtain a minimum of nine college 
credits in child development or early-childhood educa- 
tion, in addition to a Child Development Associate cre- 
dential already mandated. (Conne^cut licensing rules 
also mandate that head teachers in early-childhood ed- 
ucation have a CDA, whether or not they work in a pro- 
gram receiving school-readiness funds.) 

A broad coalition of Connecticut labor and family 
groups lobbied last year for a $2 million plan that 
would guarantee a “living wage” for preschool educa- 
tors and create a career-ladder program to reward 
those with additional credentials with higher 
salaries. But while the legislature approved the plan 
in concept, the measure it passed included no new 
money for implementation. 



Graduation Requirement Added 

Indeed, significant funding for new education pro- 
grams was not in the cards in 2001, when protracted 
wrangling over a state spending plan forced lawmak- 
ers to extend their session into the fined days of the fis- 
cal year. Facing a slowing economy, budget negotiators 
also had to contend with a pair of legislated caps on 
overall state spending and state aid to local school sys- 
tems. The biennial budget they finally approved adds 
$100 million this year to the $1.84 billion that the 
state allocated for precollcgiate education for fiscal 
2000-01, and it upped the ante another $80 million for 
the 2002-03 fiscal year. 

A number of proposed initiatives fell victim to the 
last-minute haggling, including a plan to improve 
teacher recruitment. Among other provisions, the pro- 
posal would have offered college-loan forgiveness to 
new teachers, while expanding a teacher-licensure pro- 
gram meant to reermt nontraditioned candidates into 
the profession. One significant proposal that did sur- 
vive the session was a new graduation requirement. 
Lawmakers gave the state's 166 districts until fall 
2002 to spell out the skills students need to demon- 
strate to earn a high school diploma. The bill was of- 
fered as a compromise to some lawmakers who felt 
Connecticut needed a statewide exit exam to deter- 
mine who graduates and who doesn't. By allowing 
school systems to set their own requirements, propo- 
nents hope to heighten accountability without stepping 
on local control. 

At press time, lawmakers were expecting to recon- 
vene for a special session called by Republican Gov. 
John G. Rowland after new revenue projections 
showed an unanticipated shortfall of $300 million in 
the state budget. It was unclear how spending for edu- 
cation might be adjusted in the session — slated for late 
last year — but education leaders predicted that any 
belt-tightening would be minor, given that the shortfall 
represents a small fraction of Connecticut’s overall 
state budget of about $12 billion. -JCPr archer 
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Delaware 

After ensuring access 
to child care, state 
policymakers' next step 
is to make sure programs 
are of high guality. 

”1 n Delaware, state leaders have shifted their 
focus from providing access to child care to 
making sure it is of high quality. 

State officials have taken several mea- 
sures in the past few years to improve the 

_J quality of such care. They surveyed child- 
care centers. They began monitoring ^e state’s 
eight centers for disadvantaged 4-year-olds. And 
they drew up an eight-point plan to. improve 
quality, a document that tackles everything from 
family engagement to child-care providers’ pro- 
fessional development 

“So far, improving quality hasn’t been [our top 
goalj. Quality will be our next initiative,” says 
James J. Lesko, the education associate for early- 
childhood education, curriculum, and institu- 
tional improvement for the Delaware Depart- 
ment of Education. 

The backdrop for action is a series of efforts by 
state leaders throughout the 1990s to increase ac- 
cess to child care. Because of programs begun in 
1994 under then-Gov. Thomas R. Carper, a Demo- 
crat, the First State now pays for a pro^am of child 
care and preschool for poor 4-year-olds. 

In 2000, state lawmakers continued to expand 
access to programs. They made more low-income 
families eligible for state child-cm% subsidies, rais- 
ing the ceiling for who can qualify. 

Yet Delaware’s system has also drawn fire as im- 
even. The southern part of the state is poor, and 
chUd-po’verty rates there are rising, says Terry L. 
Schooley, the project director of Kids Count 
Delaware, a state-level organization based in 
Newark, Del., that provides information on the 
state’s children. • 

Delaware also is one of only 6ve states in the 16- 
state region served by the Southern Regional Edu- 
cation Board to pay for only half a day of kinder- 
garten, notes David R. Denton, the director of school 
readiness and reading for the Atlanta-based group. 
Districts that want to offer full-day programs must 
come up with the money to pay for them. 

For those and other reasons, Schooley faults state 
lawmakers’ efforts last year. “The legislature hasn't 
done anything more than fund this office,” she says 
of the early-care and -education office, which was 
up and running in January 2001. 

'The three-person office was created as part of the 
state’s effort to improve quality. It helps make sure 
that three state agencies are implementing the 
• state’s early-success report, a blueprint crafted by 
state leaders in 2000. 

Several years earlier, the state began surveying 
the quality of care in Delaware’s state-financed 
child-care programs. The results were impressive, 
says Michael T. Gamel-McCormick, the director of 
the Center for Disability Studies at the University 
of Delaware in Newark. 

“These kids are socially ready to learn,” he 
says, noting that they can, for example, listen 
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and follow directions. 

Another initiative set up a system to monitor 
the state’s eight early-childhood-assistance pro- 
grams. The centers, located in public schools or 
operated by nonprofit or for-proftt groups, pro- 
vide education and child care to 4-year-olds 
whose families live in poverty. Because the cen- 
ters have no waiting lists, state officials say they 
assume eligible 4-year-olds are being served. 

Five inspectors make an announced visit to a 
state-financed center once every three years, 
Lesko says. The inspections, which began in July 
1999, last four to five days. 

One center has already lost state funding. In 
May 2000, a nonprofit child-care center in New 
Castle County was found “substantially out of com- 
pliance” with state regulations, according to L^ko. 

No Big Spending increases 

Despite the attention to quality, state spending 
on early-childhood education didn’t budge much 
last year. For the fiscal year that began last July 1, 
the state spent $4.28 million. The figure was ^.2 
million for fiscal 2000. Five federal Head Start pro- 
grams in Delaware serve a total of some 2,000 3- 
and 4-yeanolds; some $9.3 million in federal funds 
were spent on such programs in fiscal 2001. 

CKS FOR. SUCCESS 



16.1% Children in poverty 
14.1% Students with diSAblllties 
52,000 Children under S 



As a result of a 2000 measure, more 
state money is going toward increas- 
ing, access to child-care subsidies. Now 
a family of three making 200 percent 
above the federal poverty line can 
qualify. 

As a result, Delaweure now pays for 
some or all of the child-care costs for 
2,300 more families, or 13,000 total. 
The state spent $21.4 million m fiscal 
2001 on such subsidies. 

Nevertheless, some observers char- 
acterize Delaware’s system of early- 
childhbod education as scattershot. 
They say the state has hardly ensured 
that all its poor infants and children 
are receiving early education. 

Denton of the Southern Regional 
Education Board praises officials for 
serving most poor 4-year-olds in the 
state-subsidized centers and federal 
Head Start programs. But, he says, the 
quality of the state’s preschool teach- 
ers is “a bit iffy,” noting that they are 
required to take only a few months of 
training. ■ . '■ 

If the Delaware legislature was 
relatively quiet bn the early-child- 
hood front in 2001, the same was 
true for the K-*12 system. Says Sen. 
F. Gary Simpson, a Republican 
member of the Senate education 
committee: “There really weren’t a 
lot of legislative issues in education 
this year, unlike the situation in the 
past two year’s.” 

Overall education spending rose 
from $914 million in 1999-2000 to just 
over $1 billion in 2(X)0-0l. But discre- 
tionary school spending did not rise as 
fast as in 2000, state officials say, be- 
cause of increasing transportation and 
special Question costs. 

As a result, first-year Gov. Ruth 
Ann Minner, a Democrat; felt the 
pinch on a key initiative. 

Originally,' Minner called for spending 
$5 million in fiscal 2002 to hire a reading coach for 
every elementary school. Instead, lawmakers allot- 
ted half that amount. Reading specialists vvill now 
be hired at elementary schools ranked. in the bot- 
tom half on student-achievement scores. 

One reason for the bill was declining writing 
scores among 3rd graders, says Sen. David P. 
Sokola, the Democrat who chairs the education 
committee. 

Results released last June showed that two- 
thirds of the 3rd grade students tested failed to 
meet the writing standard. That’s a substantial 
change since 1998, when 56 percent met or ex- ’ 
deeded the standard. 

In other action, state policymaker^ softened a 
1998 law aimed at cracking down on the social pro- 
motion of academically unready students. Origi- 
nally, 3rd and 5th graders who hadn’t passed a 
state' test in reading, and 8th graders who had 
failed math and reading tests, would either have 
had to attend summer school or be held back a 
grade, starting in June 2000. 

But that plan was revised when members of the 
public complained about the standards, says Valerie 
A. Woodruff, the state secretary of education. Stu- 
dents will still take state tests in 2002, but those 
who fail have an alternate route to promotion. Th^ 
must submit a portfolio to an academic panel, 
which can promote them. -mark sthicherz 
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COMUENT: Ouxing iho 1990s, stats leaders focused on increasng access to 
child care. They're now turning their attention to qi^ity through an eight -poini 
plan that tackles such issues as tamity engagement and the education Of 
child-care workers. On the K-12 front, lawmakers allotted money to hire 
reading specialists in elementary schools that post low scores on state tests. 
Students now must pass tests in grades 3. 5, and 8 to be promoted unless a 
pane) determines their marks show 'evidence ol performance.' 



* NOTES: School dimat* was not gradod this yaar. Some stato grades lor resource 
adoquxy changed yoar because of changes In methodology. For details, sAo *81*19 
of the States.* Stale graiies hx resource egutly are based on 1 938-99 data, the most 
recent avaBabI*. ? incficaias the state did not partldpato In the nafional assessmem. 



STATE OF THE STATES 



District of Columbia 



189 Public schools 
5.000 Public school teachers 
■79,000 Pre-K-12 enrollment 



$807 mUDofl Annual pre-K-12 
expenditures (tU rtvenut sources^ 

95.9% Minority students 



45.3% Children In poverty 
12.8% Students with disabilities 
33,000 Children under S 



With city officials and 
parents backing them, 
early-education \ 
programs have long 
been crowd pleasers. 



Through years of major academic, bud- 
-* getary, and governance turmoil, the, Dis- 
trict of Columbia’s extensive early -child- 
hood programs have remained a reliable 
haven for Washington parents, most of 
whom work outside the home. The 
school system in the nation’s capital has offered 
free preschool since the late 1960s. With some 
4,105 students enrolled, the full-day program is 
offered at all city elementary schools and is open , 
to all parents, regardless of income, on a first- 
come, first-served basis. Although parents often 
have to wait in long lines to enroll their children, 
ofBdals say that the program adjusts to demand ■ 
and waiting lists, if they exist, are short. 

Washington's preschool teachers are required to 
have a bachelor's degree in early-childhood educa- 
tion, complete in-service training each year, and . 
be recertified every five years. 

All-day kindergsirten has also been in place for 
decades'. Like preschool teachers, the district’s 
kindergarten teachers are required to be certified 
in early-^childhbod education, must complete an- . 
nual in-service training, and must be recertified 
every five years. 

- The system has developed learning standards 
for its earliest grades in English/language arts, 
mathematics, sd.ence, sodal studies, music, visual 
arts, health, and physical education, says Mary H. 
Gill, the chief academic officer for the District of 
Columbia schools. In 2001, the system began train- 
ing teaichers in the standards. And school offidals 
hope to pilot a new assessment of kindergartner ■ 
school readiness in 2002, Gill says. 

While the emphasis on core academics has 
waxed and waned over the years-r-with teaching 
social skills sometimes winning out over the three. 
R’s — preschool and kindergarten have endured 
through years of budget cuts and governance 
overhauls. That longevity, says former Deputy Su- 
perintendent of Schools Maurice Sykes, is mostly 
the result of a strong backing by officials. and an 
even stronger buy-in by activist parents. 



Private Child Care 

While preschool and kindergarten are widely 
acknowledged as being among the school district’s 
model programs, private and home-based child 
care and Head Start are another story. 'There are 
about 200 private child-care centers, which in- 
' elude preschools and nursery schools, and 240 li- 
. censed, home-based providers in the district. 
About 3,500- children take part in the federal 
Head Start program for youngsters from low-in- 
come families. 'The city’s public schools run 37 
child-care centers, and its department of recre- 
ation runs two centers. 



REPORT CARD 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 6% 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 6% 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) ? 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) ? 

4th graders proficient or above in reading 0998) 10^ 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 12% 

8th graders proficienlin writing (1998) ' ||% 

STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY V 

IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY P 

SCHOOL CLIMATE* — 



- workers and Head Start operators, 
says Sykes, the former deputy super- 
intendent. Officials are hoping that a 
trered reimbursement program, 
which pays higher subsidies to 
providers that meet quality criteria, 
will encourage more child-care 
providers to get training. As of last 
summer, fewer than 100 providers 
had participated. 



Focus on Performance 



I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy — 

Equity — 

COMMENT: Washington has offered full-day preschool to families, regardless 
of income, since ihe late 1960s. All-day kindergarten has also been in place 
(or decades. Now, the school district is trying to improve the quality of child- 
care providers by paying more to those who meet standards. This is the first 
year the ration's capital is receiving a graded report card in Oua/zly Counts . . 
its academic standards are 'dear and specjfKr in most subjects. In 2001 . Ihe 
superinterKjent reconstituted nine low-perfomnir:g schools. Because the - 
school system has no state revenue source, the District is not graded for 
adequacy or equity. - - 

' rrOTEs; Senooi dhnata was rva gradod tNs year. Soma state grades (or resource 
adequacy changed this year because of changes in methodology. For details, sea 'State ' 
at the States.’ State grades lor resource equity are based on tSSS-&9 data, the nxist 
recent avaHatSe. 7 inrficates the state did not partidpate in the nstioral ossesament 



Home-based child-care providers are required 
to obtain licenses from the city’s department of 
human services. Any person caring regularly for 
one or more children not related to the caregiver 
is considered such a provider in Washington, Be- 
fore receiving a license, such a provider must com- 
■ plete 40 hours of training, which includes health 
and safety information as well as a business and 
learning component. Such centers are monitored 
regularly, according to Barbara Ferguson Kamara, 
the head of the office of early-childhood develop- 
ment in the human-services department. But the 
district does not require them to teach to its early- . 
learning standards. 

As in many big cities, the demand for child care . 
in Washington far outpaces the supply. According 
to a survey by the University of the District of Co- 
lumbia, more than 5,000 names were on waiting-, 
lists to enroll in child care in 2001. 'The city, work- 
ing with federal grants, recently helped pay for 
the expansion of existing child-care centers, ef- 
forts that are expected to generate 600 addi- 
tional child-care slots in 2002, Kamara says. 
More,' but similarly gradual, expansions are 
in the works over the next few years, she says. 

In addition to the problem of overwhelming de- 
mand for care are the sometimes underwhelming 
qualifications of child-care workers, “There just 
isn’t sufficient training" for private child-care 



District of Columbia school leaders 
■continue in their struggle to over- 
come stagnating and sometimes de- 
clining student achievement. In sum- 
. mer 2001, officials announced for the 
second consecutive year that scores on 
the Stanford Achievement Test-9th 
Edition had not improved. The num- 
ber of students scoring “below basic" 
increased more than 3 percentage 
points in 3rd grade reading and 6th 
grade mathematics. Nearly half the 
system’s lOth and 11th graders read 
at “below basic" levels' according to 
the test scores, and almost three-quar- 
ters test that low in math'. 

Gill, the system’s chief academic 
officer, emphasizes that “the scores 
are the average.’^ She says, “This is 
not how every school and every stu- 
dent is performing. We had improve- 
ments in many schools." 

When the test, scores were re- 
leased, Superintendent Paul L. 
Vance had just finished his first year 
in office. He promised that after a 
year of focusing on the nuts and 
bolts of the system — among them, 
food services, transportation, and 
timely employee paychecks — raising 
student achievement would be his 
primary focus. A year after his July 
2000 appointment, Vance unveiled a five-year plan 
for improving schools. The Business Plan for 
Strategic Reform includes provisions for attracting, 
and training new teachers and principals; new 
textbooks ^at support the districts learning stan- 
dards; more programs for gifted students; a 
streamlined, service-oriented central administra- 
tion; a new school spending plan; more partner- 
ships with parent and community groups; and bet- 
ter coordination with city agencies. Vance also 
announced in summer 2001 his decision to recon- 
stitute nine of the city’s lowest-performing schools- 
The superintendent also dismissed more than 
500 teachers who had failed to obtain certifica- 
tion, provide paperwork to confirm their educa- 
tional backgrounds, or pay application and other 
fees. They could reapply for their positions; but 
only after fulfilling the requirements. 

Charter schools, whose creation for the District 
of Columbia was approved by Congress in 1996, 
continue to challenge the regular schools in the 
system'. Enrollment is expected to swell to more 
than 10,000 students at charter schools this year, 
'The city school board, which oversees about half 
the charter schools, while a panel appointed by 
the mayor overisees the others, voted in August to 
shutter three charter schools because of what it 
said were poor management and chronic acade- 
mic problems, -KERRY A. WHITE 
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Florida 

A'law that consolidates 
state spending 

I STUDENT A 

for all earlychijdhood 4th graders 

8th graders 

programs generates 4th graders 

. I • I • • 6th graders 

praise and criticism. 

8th graders 



3.131 Public schools 
134.000 Public school teachers 
2.4 million Pre-K‘l2 enrollment 



$14.6 billion Annual pre-K-12 
expenditures (all revenue sources; 

45.5% Minority students 



21.9% Children in poverty 
14.9%' Students with disabilities 
946.000 Children under 5 



REPORT CARD 

CHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 
proficient or above in math (2000) ? 

proficient or above in math (2000) ? 

proficient or above in science (2000) . ? 

proficient or above in science (2000) ? 

proficient or above in reading (1998) 23% 

proficient or above in reading (1998) 23 % 

w.M proficient in writing (1998) 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY A- . 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY D+ 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* — 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy C-. 

Equity 9 

COMMENT: In 2(X) 1 , Florida consolidated state lund[r>g for all preschool 
programs and moved oversight of the programs to the state agerKy charged 
with overseeing wedare^o-work efforts. While proponents assert the shift 
permits more local control and expands services, aides charge that h could 
lower quality. Under a new governance system, an appointed state board 
oversees K'20 education. Florida receives credit for sanctions this year 
because it allows students to transfer out of low<^rtormir>g schools. A state 
budget defiett, related lo a drop in tourism, forced cuts In district spring. 



* notes: School cGmata was not graiM this year. Soma stale Qrades tor resource 
adequacy changad Ihh yaar bacausa of changas in methodoloiiiy. For details, see *Stals 
of the Statas.* State gmdas lor rasou^ aquity era based on 1P9S-99 data, the mosl 
recent availabla. ? indicatea the state dd not perticipala in Iha national assossmant 



"Florida's plan 
to serve 
economically 
disadvantaged 
children through 
school-readiness 
programs is one 
of the most 
ambitious and 
comprehensive 
programs in the 
nation." 



GOV. JEB BUSH 






ow Florida governs its public schools 
is changing in a big way, and its early- 
childhood programs are no excep- 
tion — for better or worse. 

Under the same 2001 .law that aims 
to create a “seamless” K-20 system 
linking elementary and secondary with higher 
education, the legislature put early-diildhood pro- 
grams under the state Agency for Workforce Inno- 
vation, which is charged with overseeing the 
state’s welfare-to*work efforts. The statute specif- 
ically excludes school-readiness programs from 
the new K-20 system of education governance. 

More than simply shifting the location of early- 
childhood offices, the new law fundamentally . 
changes the way Florida pays for early-childhood 
programs. The law consolidates state funding for 
all early-childhood programs for the first time, . 
and sends money to county-level early-childhood 
coalitions, based on the number of disadvantaged, 
children who live in each county. It empowers the 
boards of those coalitions to spend money hpw- 
ever they wish, even if that, means cutting funds 
for support of the preschool programis run by local 
school districts that had long been directly subsi- 
dized by the state. 

Each coalition board must seek state approval 
for its plans to expand and improve early care in 
its area. But the approval only assures that the 
coalitions are meeting state regulations; the state 
does not control the decisions. 

No one knows yet how the changes in state law 
will play out. Proponents say the law allows more 
local control. Others say it could rob public schools 
of money, when they're the most qualified providers 
of early care in almost every community. 

“It’s taken all the early-childhood resources to- 
gether, and there’s no telling where some of them 
are going to come down,” says David R. Denton, the 
director of school readiness and reading for the At- 
lanta-based Southern Regional Education Board. 

Changes Ignite Controversy 

Florida leaders say the changes are for the best. 

Gov. Jeb Bush notes that, under his leadership, . 
state spending on early childhood has risen frOm 
$575 million to $701 million in the past two years. 

“Florida’s plan to serve economically disadvan- 
taged children through school-readiness programs 
is one of the most ambitious and comprehensive 
programs in the nation,” the Republican governor 
said last fall as he launched a public* awareness 
campaign about changes to the law. 

He added that the network of school-readiness 
coalitions in each county had expanded services to 
nearly 150,000 children, when only 20,000 had 
been served before. Part of the new law requires 
schools to screen all preschool-age students so that 



disabilities can be caught and addressed early. 

But critics say the new system was passed far 
too quickly and without much legislative debate. 
They argue that the S 3 rstem threatens the overall 
quality of early-childhood care and education in 
Florida, allowing poorly trained child-care 
providers to go unchecked, because the local coali- 
tions can send the money wherever they choose. 

Critics also worry that public schools are likely 
to see their roles dimiiushed under the new sys- 
tem. That is a problem, they argue, because pub- 
lic schools offer the potential for well-trained 
preschool teachers who can link early education 
with learning in higher grades. 

In 1987, the state launched a prekindergarten 
initiative for disadvantaged children that sent 
money directly to districte, which ran preschools 
themselves with certified teachers, and contracted 
out some services — such as Head Start and simi- 
lar programs — to private providers. 

The system began to shift in 1999, when the 
Florida Partnership for School Readiness was 
formed, based on recommendations from a task 
force that had been appointed by Gov. Lawton 
Chiles, a Democrat. The organization was then 
housed in the office of Gov. Bush, who took office 
in January of that year. ' 

Oversight of an array of programs and services 
for preschool diildren was placed under one agency. 
The 1999 law also established county-level coali- 



tions to focus on the improvement and expansion of 
early-childhood programs, modeled after North 
Carolina’s Smart Start. The Southern Regional Ed: 
ucation Board released a study in September 2001 
that look^ at how early-childhood programs were ■ 
woridng in five stat^ It determined that Florida’s 
former program — the Pre-K Early Intervention 
Program— was one of the nation’s most promising, 
showing better school-readiness test scores, better 
.student attendance, and fewer instances in which 
children were held back a grade. 

“The programs run by the public schools were 
generally high quality, with state-certified teach- 
ers,” says Denton of the SREB. As for the new pro- 
gram, he says, everything is still unfolding. 

Patricia J. Shuler, the school-readiness coordi- 
nator for tbe Florida Agency for Workforce Inno- 
vation, sees the new system — combined with a 
growing number of early-childhood coalitions in 
each county — as equally promising. Fifty-seven 
coalitions now exist across the state with the mis- 
sion of making early-childhood programs better. 
There are 67 counties in Florida; some smaller 
counties have chosen to work together. “Every 
' county in the state is covered,” Shuler notes. 

But'unlike some other states, Florida hasn’t, 
squarely addressed competency standeuxls of child- 
care workers, critics say. The new law left out spe- 
cific rules and training requirements, leaving it up 
to the Agency for Workforce Innovation to set new 
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regulations. To that end, public hearings are being held 
across the state The state h^ a program affiliated with 
North Carolina’s Teacher Education And Compensation 
Helps, or teach program, which ! ast year paid for more 
than 2,000 training scholarships for child-care workers. 

The new law also fails to improve data-keeping that 
would provide parents with more information about 
the quality of child-care centers and preschool 
providers, critics say Jack Levine, the president of the 
Tallahassee-based Center for Florida’s Children, wants 
lawmakers to add the data-keeping system, beef up' re- 
quirements and funding for training, and spend more 
money on care for young children statewide. T believe 
this legislature and the state are trying to get by on 
the cheap,” he says. 

To Barbara Brigety, the coordinator of the early- 
childhood and intervention programs for the 100,000- 
student Duval County schools, “it’s still early to tell” 
how well the new system is working. She adds that 
parents have no guarantees that preschools outside the 
public system offer high quality. Some, private providers 
do not train their staffs, she says, and have no link to 
the academic path or accreditation requirements fol- 
lowed in some of the public preschools. 

State officials say they may address such concerns, 
and at the end of 2001 were sorting out how the new 
early-childhood law was affecting preschools run by 
school districts. Class-size and training requirements 
for private child-care providers were eliminated by the 
new law, and state officials say further regulations or 
legislation may be needed to address those issues. 



School Governance In Transition 

Florida voters approved a ballot measure in 1998 
that allowed the legislature to establish a single K-20 
education system overseen by a stote education board 
appointed by the governor The new law eliminated the 
statewide board of regents that oversaw state colleges 
and universities, and it set up individual boards of 
trustees, also appointed by the governor, for those in- 
stitutions. 

In addition, it called for an overhaul of the state ed- 
ucation agency, aimed at helping K-12 districts, com- 
munity colleges, and four-year colleges work together. 
A new secretary of education, appointed last year by 
the governor to work with the state board, will oversee 
the K-20 system: He is Jim Home, a Republican and a 
former state senator. 

The state’s practice of assigning letter grades to 
each sc^iool, one aspect of a school accountability sys- 
tem that is among the nation’s most stringent, contin- 
ues, to be reviewed. Some schools’ grades have shifted 
dramatically from one year to the next, a pattern that 
has spawned criticism of the program. Under the di- 
rection of the new state education board, the account 
ability system may be in for some changes. 

Students can qualify for vouchers to use in other 
public or private schools if their schools don’t show 
improvement. But no schools failed that badly last 
year, and only a couple of schools have ever scored so 
poorly that their students were allowed to apply for 
vouchers. 

On other fronts, some' lawmakers* bills to curb the 
state’s accountability programs failed to gain ground. 

The legislature did approve a $152 million plan 
aimed at improving teacher quality throughout the 
state. The plan encourages retirement^age teachers' to 
stay on the job longer, gives all teachers $850 “reten- 
tion” bonuses, and allows oiit-of-state teachers to count 
years spent working elsewhere toward their salaries in 
Florida, among other measures. Teachers’ union officials 
opposed some of the measures, saying more permanent 
teacher-salary increases should have been the focus. 

Budget cuts made headlines late in the year, as 
Florida faced a serious deficit, mostly from a drop in 
tourism-related sales taxes. State lawmakers met in spe- 
cial session in October to address a $1.3 billion shortfall 
in the current budget, forcing school districts to reduce 
spending. The legislators approved $800 million in cuts, 
including some $120 million in school aid, with addi- 
tional action possible late last fall. • -alan richard 



Children should be seen and heard. 

Students SBB it, hear it and SOy it while building 
phonemic awareness skills with The Literacy Center. 

No itudenh laofn in exoctty the 
lome woy. With The Ulerocy Center's 
extroordinory desian, shidenrs deyelop 
important skills o> Ineir own poce in a 
voriefy of ways. Developed ov 
distirtwished experts, this technology- 
boseo, interodive curriculum combines 
- tauch, sight and sound with on eorfy 
reoding program For an exciting, 
hands-on dL —.experience. 




If your educational goal is to help all students achieve in 
today's school environment, tlien team up with Exemplars! 

Our teacher-created materials and flexible design allows you to use 
Exemplars for instruction, assessment, professional development 
and test preparation. Call us today for a 

Free Sample CD! 
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A Title One Teacher wrote: 

"Students are amazed at how they can lift their levels of achievement by 
following the rubric and knowing what is necessary for all levels." 

A Gifted and Talented Teacher wrote: 

"Using the benchmark papers, the kids have a chance to evaluate 
their papers and see examples of excellence." 






Ma-fhewiaf ics K-iz ^ Science 

Professional DeVekpnienf 

Exemplars^ com 

We Set the Standards! 1-800-450-4050 
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Georgia 



1367 Public schools 
94,000 Public schoolteachers 
1.4 million Pre-K-12 enrollment 



$93 billion Annuel pre-K-12 
expenditures (sH revenue sources^ 

443% Minority students 



233% Children In poverty 
10.9% Students with disabilities 
595,000 Children under S ; 



The Peach State 
can lay claim 
to offering 
pr'ekindergarten 
to all 4-year-olcls. 



REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 16% 

' 8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 24% 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 23% 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 24% 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 25% 

8th graders proficient in writing 0998) 23% 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABIUTY 

I IMPROVING TEACHER DUALITY C- 



Former Gov. "Miller 
did some good 
work 

in establishing 
pre-K. Now, 
we need 
to look . 
at what 
happens 
zero to 3." 



I SCHOOL CLIMATE* 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy 

Equity 



B- 

C- 



8ILt GARRETT 
Executive Director 
Georgia Early learning 
Initiative * 



COMMEKT: The State's prekindergart^, open to atl A-yearolds, is e national 
model. But many say the standards tor childcare licensing should be more 
stringent. Georgia provides incentives for eariy-chitdhood worters to pursue 
ruriher education, and it's piloting a system that pays higher rates to child- 
care providers who meet higher standards. The state is admmistering new 
statewide tests this year and plans to begin rating schools in latl 2003. 
Beglnrdng in the spring ol 2004. the state Intends to require that 3rd graders 
pass a reading test to be promoted to the next grade. 



‘ NOTES; School dlma)« was not graded this year. Some state grades lor resource 
adequacy changed this year bocauso ol chartgee to mathodotogy. For details, see *State 
ol the States.' State grades tor rosource equity are based on t99B-S9 data, the most 
recent avalabla. 7 todicatas too stale tSd not participate to toe nallor\al assessment 



eorgia’s 9-year-old prekindergarten 
program, which serves more than 
63,000 4-year-olds every year regard- 
less of family income, is often held up 
as a model for the rest of the nation. 
Between the state program and 
Head Start, 70 percent of Georgia’s 4-year-olds 
are enrolled in prekindergarten. 

Financed .by a state lottery that was estab- 
lished during former Gov. Zell Miller’s Democratic 
administration, the program operates in a variety 
of both public and private facilities and has been 
shown to prepare most children effectively for the 
demands of elementary school. 

A longitudinal study conducted by the Applied 
Research Center at.Geo^a State University in At- 
lanta showed that after they finished 2nd grade in 
2000, 82 percent of the more than 3, 600 .children in 
the sample were ready for the 3rd grade. And more 
than half were "^"udged to be extraordinarily good 
to good in their preparation,” the study says. 

Georgia officials say that doesn’t mean all the 
challenges facing early-childhood education have 
been eliminated. “Miller did some gcxxl work in es- 
tablishing pre-K. Now, we need to look at what hap- 
pens zero to 3,” sa 3 zs Bill Garrett, the executive di- 
rector of the Georgia Early Learning Initiative, a 
public-private partnership formed in 1999 by the 
United Way, the Atlanta-based'Joseph B. White- 
head Foundation, and the cuiierit governor, Roy E. 
Barnes, a Democrat 

Georgia’s standards for child-care licensing are 
some of the least restrictive in the nation. The 
state, for example, is one of seven that allow a sin- 
gle provider to care for six infants — two more 
than the National Association for the Education of 
Young Children recommends. 

So the first priority for Garrett and others in- 
volved in the initiative is to argue how more strin- 
gent regulations can benefit children. The group 
has pushed for a variety of improvements in the 
child-care industry. And during last year’s legisla- 
tive session, state lawmakers put some money to- 
ward the early-learning initiative’s objectives. 

This fiscal year, the state will spend $4 million 
on a new Early-Childhood Educators Incentives 
Program, which will reward annual salary supple- 
ments to early-childhood teachers who increase 
their educational levels. Amounts will range firom 
$500 for a Child Development Associate credential 
to $2,000 for a four-year degree. The supplements 
are also designed to reduce turnover because 
providers will have to stay in their jobs for a year 
to receive the money 

Currently, the state has about 35,000 child-care 
piroviders, and officials expect roughly 10,000 of 
them to tak6 advantage of the program. 

Whether the legislature will continue to pay for 
it, though, 'depends on the results. 

“If the outcomes are good, and we can show there 



has been less turnover, then we should be able to 
re-fiind it,” says Terrie Buckner, the project.director 
of Advancing Careers Through Education and 
Training. That professional-development center at 
Gainesville College will run the new program. 

To help providers pay for continuing their edu- 
cation, the state, is also spending $500,000 in 2002 
for TEACH scholarships, which is more than double 
the amount in past years and is expected to cover 
scholarships for at least 250 people. 

Teach, which stands for Teacher Education And 
Compensation Helps, pays for education and a 
salary bonus when the provider completes a pro- 
gram of study. 

Georgia also launched a $1.85 million pilot pro- 
gram in which higher reimbursement rates will 
be paid to center-based and family child-care 
providers who attain specified levels of qudity. 

Providers that enroll children whose care is 
subsidized through the federal Child Care and 
Development Fund block grant are reimbursed 
for their services. Through Georgia’s new, tiered 
system, premiums ranging firom 15 percent to 50 
percent of the current reimbuisement rate will go . 
to centers and caregivers that exceed the state li- 
censing requirements in such areas as staff-to- ' 
child ratios and staff qualifications. The highest 
rate'will go to nationally accredited programs. 

Centers and piroviders will also be able to apply 



for training and technical-assistance grants, to- 
taling more than $2.7 million, to help them ihi- 
prove the quality of their programs. 

■ High-Stakes Tests Approved 

The legislature also focused on making im- 
provements at the K-12 level in 2001, as Gov. 
Barnes continued with his efforts to phase in a 
standards-based accountability system. 

The Office of Educational Acmuntability, a state 
agency that was established in 2000 to set the cut- 
off scores by which schools will be held account- 
able, was due to issue its first school performance 
report this past December. The state begin rat- 
ing schools, ba$ed on their performance, in fall 
2003. But.the ratings will not be used to identify 
schools for assistance or rewards until fall 2004. 

Compared with 2000, Georgia students did 
make some progress on the state curriculum test 
that will be used to hold schools accountable. 
Gains were the most pronounced in reading, with 
the number of students meeting or exceeding the 
state standards increasing by 9 percentage points 
in 4th grade, 6 percentage points in 6th grade, 
and 7 percentage points in 8th grade. 

Fourth, 6th, and 8th graders also posted gains 
of a few percentage points in English/language 
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arts and mathematics. 

During the 2001 session, legislators passed Barnes’ 
plan to hold individual students accountable for their 
own academic performance, in spite of heavy opposi- 
tion from groups representing mmority children. 

Beginning in 2003-04, 3rd graders will have to pass 
a state reading test to be promoted to the next grade. 
Fifth and 8th graders will have to pass both reading 
and mathematics tests in later years. 

Hie plan includes an appeals process in whidi a stu- 
dent who fails the testa on the second attempt wiU be re- 
ferred to a committee Tnadf> up of the principal, the dass^ 
room teacher, and one of the child’s parents. The student 
will be held back only if the committee votes unani- 
mously to do sa Sudi committees wiD be aUe to consider 
indicatars of student performance beyond the test scores. 

The law also requires schools to identify children 
who are strug^ing to meet the standards at the begin- 
ning of the school year and give them extra help in- 
stead of waiting for the results of the first test. 

The legislature also extended the state’s early-inter- 
vention program from K-3 through grade 5. The pro- 
gram mandates class sizes of 1 1 for students whose 
achievement is below grade level. 

Many opponents of the plan, however, are not con- 
vinced that alternative indicators will actually be con- 
sidered. *I have a lot of admiration for [the governor], 
but I think he is dead wrong,* says Carl D. Glickznan, 
a professor of education at the Universify of Georgia. 
‘You should always err on the side of the child, but this 
is erring on the side of retention.* 

Barnes Hah signaled that he is looking for additional 
strategies to help students avmd possible retention in 
the first place. He recommended, and the legislature 
approved, the creation of a Closing the Achievement 
cfap Commission, whidi will look for ws^ to improve 
the achievement of the lowest^performing studenta 

•This is a critical activity if we are really going to 
look at all classifications of students,* says Gary Ash- 
ley, who retired last year as the executive director of 
the Georgia School Boards Association. 

New Route to Teaching 

Meanwhile, talk of a possible sdiool aid lawsuit con- 
tinued among leaders of low-wealth districts. Over the 
summer of 2001, representatives from 36 districts met 
to form the Georgia School Funding Equity Consor- 
tium, whidi will give the governor and the legislature 
specific recommendations for equalizing funding dur- 
ing this year’s legislative session. 

Althou^ ^e state’s iundii^ formula was actjust^ 
during the 2001 session, many say the disparities are 
still too great 

•What has been done is not enough, and it has not 
been done quickly enough ,* contends A1 Hunter, the su- 
perintendent of the 3,000-student Brantley County 
district in southeast Georgia. 

Efforts to address a teacher shortage in the state 
were also put into place l^t year by the Georgia Pro- 
fAWflinnnl Standards Commission, the agency that over- 
sees teacher certification. 

The commission laundred the Georgia Tbacber Alter- 
native Program, vdiidi requires an intensive four-week 
course over the summer before new te a c h er-can d ida t es 
are placed in classrooms. Two more years of training 
and monitoring will be required while they teach. Peo- 
ple who already, hold bachelor’s degrees but have not 
completed teac^neducation prc^^rams are eligible. 

The initiative stirred controversy. In a letter to the 
first year’s 763 enroUees, Ralph Noble^ the president of 
the National Education Asso^tion’s Georgia afBliate, 
called the prc^ram an •inadequate crash course.* 

Lastly, steps were taken last year to give parents in 
two counties more choice over where to send their chil- 
dren to school. Under a law passed in 2000, the state 
board of education approved two new charter schools 
that their local school boards KaH rejected. ‘In the final 
analysis, parents wiD determine whether these sdiools 
will be successful,* says Otis Brumby, the state board 
diainnan until the end of last year. ~linoa jacobson 
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Hawaii 



2SS Public schools 
TI.OOO Public school teachers 
164,000 Pre-K-l2 enrollment 



$1^ billion Annual pre;K-12 
expenditures (alt revenue sources)' 

793% Minority students 



1S1% Children In poverty 
11.4% Students with disabilities 
78,000 Children under 5 



Edriyeducation efforts 
land a low spot on the 
priority list in a state 
where many parents 
prefer informal care. 



n r\ Hawaii officials focused on a 

\ I / \ / / teacher-contract dispute, a worsening 
\ 1/ . V / budget picture, and a. federal court 
\ l\ j order related to special-needs stu- ■ 
\ f \ I dents, early-edu cation issues have not 
\ — I \ — I been high on. the state’s priority list, 
some officials and advocates say. llie state is 
putting most of its early ^hildhood efforts into im- 
proving access to preschool and child care for the 
most disadvantaged children. 

Statewide, a recent sxirvey by the state depart- 
. ment of education found great disp^ties in access' 
to early learning for low-income children. More 
than 70 percent of children in hi^-income areas ar- 
rive in kindergarten with. preschool experience, but 
only about 30 percent of kindergartners in low-ih- 
come areas have attended preschool. 

A recent analysis by an advocacy group, Hawaii 
Kids Watch, notes that fewer than half the state’s 3- 
and 4-year-olds from poor families receive financial 
help to attend preschool or Head Start programs. 

Some suggest that Hawaiians’ preference for in- 
formal care arrangements has thwarted the state’s 
efforts in early education for needy children. Ac- 
cording to the Children’s Defense Fund, 60 percent 
of subsidies provided by the state are u^d for child ■ 
care by relatives. ‘Tb me, one of the biggest issues in 
Hawaii is that this is an extended-family state,” 
says Gaiy Kemp, an assistant administrator in the 
state human;services department. "We’ve done 
great things in Hawaii. But there are many chil- 
dren in informal settings.” 

Others blame the state’s approach to fiinding 
early-childhood efforts. Hawaii doesn’t subsidize or 
reimburse child-care or preschool providers directly. 
Pa 3 ment 8 go to families that have the choice of how 
and where to spend the funds.. 



Making More Preschools 

In 2001, Gov. Benjamin J. Cayetano unveiled an 
initiative designed to improve access to early learn-, 
ing for disadvantaged preschoolers by building 
more preschools; Called Pre-Plus, the program, 
by the office of Lt. Gov. Mazie Hfrono, was intended 
to provide, by 2004, access to preschool programs 
for approximately 8,000 “gap children”~Iow-in- 
come and spedal-needs 3- and 4-year-olds who may 
not qualify for other preschool support programs. 

Under the public-private partnership, the state 
will provide money to build pi^school facilities on 
public school campuses. The preschool programs 
will be administered by private, public, and non- 
profit providers who apply to use the facilities. But 
the legislature a^ed to provide only half the $10 
million the Demooutic governor requested over two 
years, and the program has been scaled back. The 
state hopes to build 10 to 13 preschool classrooms 
each year for the next two years. 



REPORT CARO 



I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 14*^ 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 16^ 

4th graders proficienfor above in science (2000) 16*^ 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 15^ 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 17^ 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) . N % 

8th graders proficient in writing 0998) 15^ 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY . D- 

I IMPROVING TEACHER OUALITY C- 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* -- 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy “B- 

Equity A 



COMMENT: LflwmatefS scaled back a proposal to expand early-leaming 
services tor poor children and those wilh special needs. They agreed to an 
overall 16 percent raise (or teachers after a stalewide strike. The strike put the 
brakes on a new statewide testing program; tha tests were canceiad for 2001 
and are now scheduled to begin In spring 2002. A school rating sysiem has 
been delayed until at least tali 2002. The state must fully comply with a court 
order to serve Its special-needs students by March 2002. 



' NOTES; School dimate was not graded this ysv. Some state grades tor resoi^ 
adequacy changed Ms year because of changes in methodology For details, sm *State 
ot (he States.' State {^des for resource equity are based on 1 998-99 data, the most 
recent available. ? irvileates the state did nai perticipsta in the national assessment 



serves about 3,000 children across the 
state. 

Public awareness of early-childhood 
needs is increasing, as is attention to 
quality; advocates say. Kathie Rinehart 
of Hawaii Kids Watch says govern- 
ment agencies increasingly recognize 
that child care is “not just a place to 
park Idds while parents go to work.” . 

■ Hawaii doesn’t have content guide- 
lines for preschool education; the state 
maintains quality control through its 
licensing system, which ensures that 
all programs meet basic reqiiirements 
in the areas of health, safety, and staff- 
to-child ratios. As of 2001, 23 percent 
of preschoolers in the state attended 
preschools accredited by the National 
Association for the Education of Young 
Children. And, through the Good Be- 
ginnings Alliance, Hawaii is one of 18 
states now using TEACH, or Teacher 
Education And Compensation Helps. 

The program aims to raise the qual- 
ity of child care by providing education 
scholarships to caregivers. Hawaii also 
allocated $600,000 in fiscal 2001 for 
trained professionals to work with in- 
formal-care providers to help prepare 
children to enter school. 



Standoff With Teachers 

In April 2001, Hawaii’s 13,000 
teachers staged the first statewide 
strike in more than 25 years. Teachers 
were seeking a 22 percent increase in 
salaries; the state .was offering 14 per- 
cent. Teacher salaries in Hawaii 
ranked 18th in the nation in 2000, ac- 
cording to the American Federation of 
Teachers. However, when those 
salaries were aetjusted for cost of liv- 



■ Although the initial effort will serve only about 
500 preschoolers, Hirono says it’s a good start. 
“There is increasing recognition that preschool is a 
very important piece of the educational continuum,” 
she says. “As we look at test scores and other issues 
later on, we. have to support preschool so that chil- 
dren don’t start behind.” 

Most public support for early-childhood services 
in Hawaii is paid for through the state department 
of human services. The education department pro- 
vides preschool services for more than 800 special- . 
education students, but is not otherwise responsible 
for early-leaming initiatives. 

In fiscal 2002, Hawaii will spend most of its 
$19.9 million in federal child-care block grant fiinds 
on Child C^e Connections, the state’s main fimd- 
ing stream for child-care and preschool support to 
families. In fiscal 2001, the state also converted 
$13.2 million in federal welfare fiinds into child- 
spending, along with $9.8 million in matching 
fimds and $8.3 million in state money. 

The human-services department administers a 
program that provides scholarships for 4-year-olds, 
with priority going to low-income children or those 
with disabilities. The program provided $2.6 million 
in scholarships last year. The state also contributed 
a small supplement to its $18 million federal Head 
Start allocation to increase the number of fiiU-day, 
full-year slots available. Head Start currently 



ing, Hawaii rank^ last. 

The state agreed to a package that 
included an overall raise of about 16 
percent and an increase in entry pay from $29,000 
to $34,000, as well as retention bonuses of $550 a 
year and differeiitial pay for teachers with higher 
levels of educational training. Although a dispute 
remains over pay for teachers with master’s de- 
grees, the rest of the new contract is in effect. 

The strike put the brakes on Hawaii’s new as- 
sessment system, which was piloted in 2000. 
Statewide testing of students in grades 3, 5, 8, and 
10 was canceled for the school year and is sched- 
uled to begin in spring 2002 instead. 

The governor signed legislation in 2001 to 
revamp teacher education. The new legislation in- 
cludes support for teachers to obtain national-board 
certification. 

In other developments, Hawaii was facing a Nov. 
1, 2001, deadline to comply with the Felix consent 
decree — ^put into place by the federal courts in 1994 
as a restJt of a class action charging that the state 
violated federal law by failing to educate students 
with special needs. Late last fall, the federal cou^ 
found that the state had made enough progress to 
avoid court intervention for now. The state has 
until March 2002 to improve mental-health and ed- 
ucational services for spedal-needs children in all 
public schools. In October, state Superintendent 
Paul L. Mahieu resigned because of controversy 
over contracts to help bring the schools into compli- 
ance. -KATHRYN M. DOHERTY 
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20.1% Children in poverty 
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14,p00 Public school t««ch«rs 
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246,000 Pf«-K-I2 enrollment 


133% Minority students ‘ 


. 98,000 Children under 5 



Early-childhood 
education is not 
a major. priority; loose 
regulations for child 
care are the norm. 



axly-childhood education has yet to be- 
come a major priority in the Idaho state 
legislature. Still, many groups are 
working independently and in concert 
with one another to improve the quality 
of care for the state’s young children. 

The state licensing requirements for child-care 
centers and home-based providers - serving more 
than six children involve mostly limited health 
and safety standards, and do not deal' with cur- 
riculum, assessment, or teacher quality. Centers 
and homes with fewer th^ seven children are not 
required to be licensed at all. 

“The state does not put many parameters 
aroimd what you can do in a child-care program,” 
says Kathy I^vesic, the executive director of the 
Idaho Head Start Association. Even centers and 
homes holding state licenses .are not required to 
ensure their child-care workers have specialized 
training in early-childhood education or child de- . 
velopment; the state licensing standards only re- 
quire that child-care workers receive four hours of 
training per year in any subject. 

Such loose regulations exist, in large pari;, be- 
cause many people in the Gem State view child, 
care as a family’s obligation. “Idaho is a state that 
prides itself on its strong families and family val- 
ues,” says Valerie Aker, the head of the Title I office 
for the state department of education. She adds 
that m^y children stay with relatives while their 
parents are working. 

Indeed, Pavesic says the idea of changing state 
law to include tourer standards for early-childhood 
. education is “hardly even discussed because there is 
such a negative response in the legislature.” Be- 
cause of the state’s laissez-faire approach, some 
Idaho cities have adopted their own, tougher reg- 
ulations. Annette Mooney, the city clerk in Boise 
for the past 18 years, helped design that city’s 
child-care regulations in 1985. “I started it because 
I felt there was a need in the community,” she says. 

In Boise, the state capital, where 6,500 children 
attend licensed child care, dty officials set stricter 
training requirements for child-care workers, such 
as mandating that they receive at least 10 hours of 
training specifically in child care. The state’s re- 
quirements, by comparison, allow workers to fulfill 
training requirements by taking virtually any 
kind of class. Boise also requires mandatoiy crim- ’ 
inal-backgrouhd checks for child-care workers, 
lower child-teacher ratios, and compulsory immu- 
nizations for all child^n in child care. 

Other efforts to improve early-childhood edu- 
cation in the state are making headway. For ex- 
ample, Idaho is one of 18 states that participate 
in the Teacher Education And Compensation 
Helps, or TEACH, Early Childhood Project, which 
was created by the Child Care Services Associa- 
tion in Chapel Hill, N.C., in 1990. 

The Idaho program, which was launched in the 
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I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

. 4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) • 21?> 

;8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 27‘S) 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) ' 30% 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 36% 



4th graders proficient or above in reading 0998) ? 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998)' ? 

8th graders proficient in writing (1998) ? 
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COMMENT: Id^ho doesn’t do much lo regulate or finance child care, er>d thefs 
unlikely to change soon. The state does provide some scholarships for child- 
care Morkers to improve their trainirvg, and a local foundation is encouraging 
centers to seek national eccredhation. Districts were busy last year aligning 
their curricula and tests wth new stale academic standards. Districts have 
until 2004 to meet Ihe requirement. A new law requires all districts to offer- 
induction prbgrams tor novice teachers during the first three years of 
teaching, which raised the state's grade in this area. 



* notes: School cGmato was not ^adied Ihls year. Some stats grades tor resource 
adequacy ehartgsd toll year because ot crtanges in methodology. For details, see “State 
of toe Slates.* State grades tor resource equity are based on 199S-99 data, too most 
recent available. 7 inoicatei toe state did not participate In the national assessmertt. 



fall of 1999, offers scholarships to child-care work- 
ers to. help them obtain certification in child devel- 
opment through the Council for Professional 
Recognition, a national credentialing association 
based in. Washington, or an associate’s degree in 
early-childhood education from one of the four col- 
leges in the state that participate in the program. 

As of fall 2001, the program had awarded 80 
scholarships; and 45 students were enrolled in 
classes. The knowledge that the students bring 
back to child-care facilities has enhanced the en- 
tire program, says Patricia Frankie,- the executive 
director of the Idaho Association for the Education 
of Young Children. “We’ve seen just tremendous 
growth with the students,” she says. 

The TEACH program is paid for with state tax 
dollars through a ^^hild-care-development block 
grant managed by the state depairtment of health 
and welfare, and by the Albertson’s Foundation, 
which was created by the Boise-based grocery- 
store chain. 

The Idaho AEYC is also working with the Albert- 
son’s Foundation to increase the number of child- 
care centers in the state with' accreditation from 
the Washington-based National Association for the 
Education of Young Children. “We don’t have state 
support,” says Frankie, “but we do have an incred- 
ible number of programs.” 

State law in Idaho requires school districts to 



teach children from the ages of 6 to 
16, meaning that parents send their 
children to kindergarten voluntarily.' 
However, based on enrollment figures, 
state officials estimate that the vast 
majority of 5-year-olds in the state at- 
tend kindergarten. State officials 
could'not provide an exact attendance 
rate. 

Thirty-seven states do not require 
children to attend kindergarieii. But 
Idaho is one of only nine states that 
do not require districts to offer 
kindergarten at all, which some 
early-childhood advocates fear could 
spell the end of kindergarten if the 
legislature tightens the purse 
strings. 

“If funding ever got really tight, 
kindergarten would be the first.to go,” 
says Pavesic of the Idaho Head Start 
Association. 

But Marilyn Howard, the state su- 
.perintendent of public instruction, 

' says the law is not a problem because 
every district offers a kindergarten 
program. 

For her, the bigger issue is ad- 
• dressing the needs of kindergarten, 
students who are at risk for acade-' 
mic failure, she says. To that end, 
Howard says that in the 2002 leg- 
islative session, she will ask law- 
makers for $4 million to establish 
full-day kindergarten in districts 
with high numbers of kindergart- 
ners who score poorly on a state 
reading assessment. 

“Early assessments have made it 
evident that if we want our kids to be 
successful, an early investment could 
really pay off for us,” says Howard. - 
But securing that investment will 
be difficult. . Last fall. Gov. Dirk 
Kempthome, a Republican, trimmed 
$14 million from, the K-12 education • 
budget 

Aligning Curricula 

Meanwhile, Idaho school districts kept busy last 
year aligning their curricula to new state stan- 
dards. The standards package was approved by the 
legislature in the spring of 2000, and districts have 
until 2004 to put programs, complete with assess- 
ments aligned to ffie standards, in place. 

In addition, last year the state board of educa- 
tion stopped requiring students to take the Iowa 
Tests of Basic Skills. Still, 113 of the 114 districts 
in the state opted to administer the tests in 2001, 
because an alternative had not been developed. 
State school board officials planned to approach . 
the legislature with an' alternative test early this 
year. 

The push for accountability is happening in 
other ways. 

Last year, the legislature passed an initiative 
that, starting in 2004, will mandate that a major- 
ity of students in kindergarten and 1st grade 
read at grade level, as determined by a statewide 
assessment. The state department of education 
plans to publish a newsletter listing the schools 
that fail to meet the established goals the first 
year, and to send intervention teams to those 
schools in subsequent years. -MICHELLE galley 
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Illinois 

State eyes expanding 
access to child care as 
middle-income families 
struggle to afford 
programs. 

f hen Illinois ofBcieils talk about ac- 
cess to early-childhood education, 
they don’t decry a gap between 
rich and poor. They talk about how 
everyone in between struggles. 
“There’s a very big gap between 
low-income families, whose child care is subsi- 
dized, and upper-middle-class families, who can 
shoulder the burden,” says Linda J. Saterfield, 
the state child-care administrator for the Illinois 
Department of Human Services. “It’s these mid-- 
dle-and lower-middle-class families that are 
having a difficult time and aren’t getting access' 
to care.” 

The state’s primary initiative is an Early 
Childhood Block Grant that supports services for 
• low-income families in a wide range of settings. 

A state-financed prekindergarten program for 
children at risk of faring poorly in school is part 
of that initiative. It enrolls nearly 40 percent of 
the 140,000 eligible 3- and 4-year-oIds and oper- 
ates largely in public schools. 

Lately, the gap in the Prairie State has 
widened. Fewer families now receive state child- 
care subsidies because income-eligibility rules 
haven’t been updated in three years. 

Moreover, families in the lower-middle class 
have never gotten the kind of broad, intensive 
help the poor do through the state’s block-grant 
program. 

Gov. George H. Ryan, a Republican, sought to 
address the gap in April of last year. He formed 
a task force on universal access to preschool, say- 
ing that within the next five years, the state 
should be able to afford such a program for 3- to 
5-year-olds. The panel’s ranks f^eature a biparti- 
san coalition of influential women, including the . 
governor’s wife, Lura Lynn Ryan. 

In recent years, the legislature has tackled 
both access to early-childhopd education and the 
quality of care. Lawmakers raised pay for child- 
care workers and tried, unsuccessfully, to pass a 
measure that would have given tax breaks to 
businesses for building child-care centers. 

But many early-childhood educators weren’t 
impressed, criticizing such efforts as lacking. 

Tve been around child care for 30 years, and 
progress is very slow,” says Jan K. Deissler, the 
president of the Illinois Association for the Edu- 
cation of Young Children. 



Increased Spending 

Despite such criticisms, the state has increased 
its spending on early-childhood programs. 

One example is the child-care portion of the 
state department of hpman services’ budget, 
which gave subsidies in fiscal 2001 to an average 
of 212,000 children each month. 
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4,290 Public schools 
129,000 Public school (cschers 
2 mttllon Pr«-K-12 enrollment 



$14.7 billion Annual pre*K*i2 
expenditures^a// revenue sources^ 
393% Minority students 



133% Children'ln poverty 
13.9% Students with disabilities 
877,000 Children under 5 
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I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NACP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 21% 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 27% 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 31% 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 30% 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) ? 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 9 

8th graders proficient in writing (1998) ? 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY A- 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY C 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* — 

I RESOURCES* 

■ Adequacy (Of 

Equity F 



COUMEHT; White the state subsidizes a prescho^ program for at-rtsk 3- artd 
4-year-atds, it's strugglirtg to raise the quality of the child-care workforce. 
Several bills that would have expanded access to child care for lower-middle- 
dass families tailed in the legislature last year. Lawmakers also balked at a 
request lo expartd state testing to cover grades 3-1 1 anrtualfy. Although 
tegisiators modestly increased per-pupii aid. they didn't address overall 
reliance on property taxes to tinanca schools. A new aocountabtlify system is 
being phased in. raising the grade for standards and aocountabtlity from a B- 
last year lo an A- this year. 

* notes; School cfimate was not gracted this year. Soma state grsdM for resource 
adequacy changed this year because oi changes in methodology. For details, see -St^ 
of the Stated* State grades for resource equity are based on 18SS-99 data, the most 
recent avaOabte. 7 irxficatas the state dkt rwt participate kt the natioruU assessment 



"The public likes 
the idea 
of preschool, 
but they're' 
not quite 
all the way 
to considering 
it equivalent 
to K-12 education." 

SARAR. SLAUGHTER 
■program Director 
Chicago Metropolis 2020 



State spending for that purpose is estimated 
to be $297 million in fiscal 2002, an increase of 
8.9 percent since 2000. 

In contrast, the federal portion of that budget, 
$377 million in 2002, has jumped by only 6.9 per- 
cent since 2000. 

Nonetheless, advocates criticize the state for ' 
failing last year to supplement $30 million in 
federal Child Care and Development Fuiid aid 
with state dollars. 

State officials say the federal money came in 
midyear, after budget priorities were set. 

“This was a bad, bad year,” says Thomas W. 
La 3 rman, the executive director of the Illinois As- 
sociation for the Education ofYoung Children. 
“There-was a budget problem at the state level, 
and as the year wore on, revenue projections 
kept going down.” 

Still, Ulinois increased spending by 2 percent 
in fisc^ 2002, to $164 million, for the pre-K por- 
tion of the state’s early-childhood block grant. 
The total block grant was funded at $184 mil- 
lion. 

The federal Head Start program for' low-in- 
come children saw its spending rise', too. 

Its budget for Illinois rose to $226.7 million in 
fiscal 2001,* an increase of 5.5 percent from the 
year before, says Gina Ruther, the state’s Head 
Start collaborator. Head Start enrolled approxi- 



mately 37,800 children in 2000. 

'Kay Henderson, the division administrator for 
early-childhood education for the state board of 
education, points out that teachers in the state- 
financed prekindergarten program are required 
to have earned a bachelor’s degree, which is a 
more stringent requirement than that for Head 
Start employees. 

“There’s heavy emphasis on exposure to lan- 
guage and literature” in the Illinois prekinder- 
garten program, Henderson adds. “In classrooms, 
you’ll see teachers reading with big books, chil- 
dren interacting with each other. 'There are field 
.trips, say, to a post office.” . 

'Year of the Study* 

Some state leaders agree that no'meaningfiil 
programs were passed last year. 

^ “I think this was the year of the study,” says 
Hazel E. Loucks, the deputy governor for educa- 
tion, referring to the governor’s task force. Yet 
like other state officials, Loucks says: “We have 
a lot of good programs in place, and we aim to do 
more.” 

One of those programs. Great Start, enacted 
in 2000, seeks to improve the quality of child 
care. 
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It gives child'care workers an average annual 
bonus of $167 if they meet certain conditions: stay 
on the job for six months, earn a degree in early- 
childhood education, and earn no more than $15 an 
hour. The state has spent $5 million since the pro- 
gram’s inception. 

The case for such action was reinforced in June of 
last year, when a study criticizing the qualifications 
of the state’s child-care workforce was released. 

Of the more than 330,000 preschoolers in regu- 
lated child-care settings, only one-fiflh were in state- 
financed prekindergarten programs where teachers 
were required to have a bachelor’s degree and teach- 
ing credential, the study by National-Louis Univer- 
sity and an Illinois child-care group found. 

Another 330,000 children under age 5 were in in- 
formal child-care settings where no staff qualifica- 
tions were necessary. 

As for expanding access to service, the legislature 
failed to pass several such measures in 2001. Per- 
haps the most important would have increased the 
number of families receiving child-care subsidies. 
Currently, a family of three can earn up to $24,243 
annually to qualify. But because lawmakers haven’t 
revised income-eligibility rules since fiscal 1998, only 
poor families, and not lower-middle-class parents, re- 
ceive subsidies. 

Observers differ on why Illinois hasn’t expanded 
access broadly since 1985. 

“The public likes the idea of preschool, but they’re 
not quite all the way to considering it equivalent to 
K-12 education,” says Sara R. Slaughter, Ae program 
director for Chicago Metropolis 2020, an organization 
of the heads of the region’s business, political, and 
civic interests, 



Lagging Test Results 

On a broader front, worries about student achieve- 
ment and school funding dominated the K-12 discus- 
sion last year in Illinois. Indeed, state schools Super- 
intendent Glenn W. “Max” McGee’s contract was not 
renewed because student test results lagged. 

Ronald J. Gidwitz, the chairman of the Illinois 
board of education, uses the analogy of long-distance 
running, a hobby of McGee’s, to illustrate the board's 
disappointment with the test results. 

“Max is a marathon runner,” he says, “but he and 
we understand that sometimes it is necessary to 
hand the baton to someone else to accelerate the 
pace.” 

Almost 40 percent of 11th graders flunked the 
writing, mathematics, reading, or science sections of 
a major state exam, according to preliminary results. 
The representative sample'of 10,544 students offers 
a snapshot of the 1 14,000 1 1th graders who took the 
test last spring. 

Students apparently found science the hardest 
part of the test. Nearly 43 percent of the 11th 
graders in the sample were judged either “below 
standards” or meriting an “academic warning.” In 
math, almost 41 percent failed; in reading, 38 per- 
cent; and in writing, 38 percent. 

In another effort to raise scores, the state’s stan- 
dardized tests were moved from February to April to 
allow for more instructional time. Chicago school 
leaders in 2000 had blamed part of their schools’ poor 
showing on the tests on the earlier date. In 2000, 
two-thirds of all the state’s failing schools were in the 
Windy City. 

Although Gov. Ryan, McGee, and the state board of 
education wanted to add grades 6, 9, and 10 to the 
state testing program, lawmakers balked last year. 
The proposal would have tested Illinois students 
each year in grades 3-11. 

After delaying part of the state’s accountability 
plan for two years while switching to a new test, 
Illinois resumed ranking schools in fall 2001. Even 
without adding low-performing schools to warning 
and watch lists, state officials had been providing 
them with assistance based on 1999 test scores. 

-MARK STRICHERZ 



“We keep hoping that some day we will see 

the pieces (theory and practice) come together 

and know that c/iiZdren ttve benefiting. 

It is h^pening at Erikson, and it is beautiful.” 

KUfioif Stole board of E^Korion program review er 



Erikson Institute offers a wide range 
of programs to support educators and other child 
de\'elopment specialists. 

• Master in early childhood education, with or 
without teacher certification 

• Master in child development 

• Unique dual masters degree program in child 
development/clinical social work (in partnership 
with Loyola University Chicago) 

• Doctorate in child development (in partnership 
with Loyola University Chicago) 

• Bachelor in early childhood teacher education 
(in partnership with Columbia College Chicago) 

• Certificates In administration and infant studies 

• Year round professional de\ clopmenl programs 



All programs designed for working adults, 
with flexible scheduling and part time optinns. 
Scholarships available. 

For more information, contact 
Jeanne Lockridge, Dean of Enrollment 
Management, at 312.755.2250, ext. 2290. 

Erikson Institute, 420 North Wabash Avenue, 

Chicago, llUnois 6061 1-5627 

infot? erikson.edu, www.erikson.edu 

Erikson Institute 

A Graduate School in Child Development 
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Indiana 

Hoosier State 
lawmakers take 'baby 
steps' in expanding., 
earlychildhood 
offerings. 

^ ndiana legislators trak two smeill steps to- 
ward expanding the state’s early-childhood 
offerings this past year. They approved $20 
million in the biennial budget for fiscal 
2001-02 and 2002-03 for full-day kinder- 

U garten.’ 

They edso moved the cutoff date for when chil- 
dren must turn 5 to register for kindergarten 
from June 1 to July 1, enabling more children to 
enroll at a younger age. 

Advocates for early-childhood education say it’s 
hard to be patient with what they see as the slow 
pace of the legislature’s efforts to improve services 
to young children, but they are-happy that the 
. lawmakers are becoming more attentive to the . 
need to do so. 

"Indiana’s style is slow but sure,” says Donna 
Hogle, the Indiana Head Start partnership coordi- 
nator and an employee of the state’s Family and So- 
cial Services AdiWistration. “It isn\ like our neigh- 
bors Ohio or Michigan, where people jump both feet 
• into something. The people in Indiana tend to be 
very cautious, but there’s a forward movement.” 

Hogle adds that improving child care and edu- 
cation has been like “doing a jigsaw puzzle.” 

“You have all these pieces all over the place,” 
she says. “Hopefully, we’ll end up with the goal of 
having some high-quality child care and enough 
for all kids.” 

Focus on Fud'Day Kindergarten 

Early-childhood experts say that an important 
part of completing that puzzle would be for the 
state to enact lull-day kindergarten for all children 
in the eligible age group. Gov. Prank L. O’Bannon, a 
Democrat, and state Supeimtendent of Public In- 
stniction Suellen K Reed, a Republican, have uiged 
such a change in state policy for several years. 

Indiana now pays only for half-day kindergarten. 
Some districts, though, provide full-day programs 
with their own money An estimated 96 percent of 
Indiana children attend some kind of kindergarten 
program, even though it’s not compulsory. Early- 
childhood experts expect that kindergarten would 
continue to be voluntary even if the state decided to 
pay for it in every district 

The $20 million that lawmakers approved for 
lull-day kindergarten in 2001 isn’t neeirly enough 
to foot the cost of full-day programs in all dis- 
tricts, says Terry Spradlin, the legislative liaison 
for the state education department and a 
spokesman for Reed. Rather, it will serve as a cat- 
alyst for getting some districts to offer full-day 
programs for the first time. 

In fact, 123 — ^more than 40 percent — of Indiana’s 
294 districts applied for the money to start full-day 
kindergartens this past fall. State officials expect 
they’ll be able to collect data from the new pro- 
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1.B74 Public schools 

60.000 Public school teachers 

989.000 Pre-K-I2 enrollment 



$7.7 billion Annual pre-K-12 
expenditures (att revenue sources) 

15.7% Minority students. 



12% Children in poverty 
15.2% Students wilh disabilities 

423,000 Children under 5 



REPORT CARO 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above In math (2000) - 31^ 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 31% 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 32% 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 35% 



4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 9 

8th graders proficient or above In reading (1998) 9 

8th graders proficient In writing (1998) 9 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABiLiTY 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY C+ 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* — 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy A- 

■ Equity ' C- 



COUMENT: Lawn^atexs provided $20 million for full-day kindergarten in 2001 . 
And, tor the firsA time, unlicensed child-care providers must meet sight basic 
standards to receive federal subsidies. The state elso uses federal money to 
provide scholarships tor child-care workers who pursue further education. On 
the K-12 fionL a new law permits the creation of charter schools. The state 
now receives credit tor having sa/K:tion3 because h permits students to 
hanster out of tow-performirtg schools. Arrd all but the statels high school 
social studies standards are ‘clear and specific.* 



"Indiana's style 
is slow but sure. 
It isn't like our 
neighbors Ohio 
or Michigan, 
where people ' 
jump both feet 
into something. 
The people in 
Indiana tend to 
bevery cautious, 
but there's a 
forward 
■■ movement." 

■ DONNA HOGIE . 
Partnership Coordinator 
Indiana Head Start 



‘ NOTES: School dImat* was not graded this yaw. Some state grades tor resourca 
adequacy changed this year because of changes In methodo4ogy. For details, see 'State 
of ihs States.* Sum grades br resource equity are based on 1998-09 data, tho most 
reoont availatle. 7 kidicstBS the state did rxS partlctoeta In the nattoha) assessment 



grams in those districts to build a case that full-day 
kindergarten l)enefits children, Spradlin says. 

“If we can show results quickly-ranalysis and 
evaluation, track kids over time — and give our 
General Assembly that kind of information over 
the next few years, we’ll see more support,” he says. 

Some early-childhood experts in the state lament 
the fact that kindergarten is the only facet of early- 
childhood education that the legislature has put 
money into. But at the same time, they praise legis- 
lators for making several decisions in spring 2(X)1 
that should improve the quality of child care. 

New Standards for Providers 

The legislature passed a law that for the first 
time requires unlicensed child-care providers who 
receive money firom the federal Child Care and De- 
velopment Fund to adhere to eight basic stan- 
dards. Many child-care programs-^including fam- 
ily day-care programs and those run by faith-based 
groups — receive the money in the form of child- 
care vouchers distributed to low-income parents. 

'The eight standards include requirements that 
a child-care provider have a working telephone, 
submit to a criminal-background check, and be 
certified in giving cardiopulmonary resuscitation 
to infants and children. 




Legislators became convinced of the need for such 
standards after 11 Indiana children died in child- 
care settings within 18 months, says Carole Stein, 
the deputy dirkitor of the Fhmily and Social Services 
Administration’s bureau of child development. 
“Some of them were [Sudden Infant Death Syn- 
drome] deaths. Some of them were accidents that 
could have been avoided,” she says. “Sometimes you 
take a horrible situation and use it to move forward.” 
Child-care lobbyists were careful not to ask for 
.too much in the initial legislation regarding stan- 
dards, she adds. “We needed to get something 
through,” Stein says, “and we didn’t want to get 
into a situation where it was so confrontational 
that we’d lose everything.” 

Stein says child-care experts are pleased that 
the new law also mandates that anyone who ap- 
plied for a license to provide child care as of July 
2001 must begin coursework to earn a Child De- 
velopment Associate credential and complete -it 
within three years. Previously, only the directors 
of licensed child-care centers were required to 
pursue such credentials. 

With fending firom private and federal sources, 
Stein says, the state has .launched several projects 
that should give child-care providers the incentive 
to take the new legal requirements seriously and 
improve the quality of their services. For instance, 
the state has launched a Web site that parents 
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can use to find child-care providers close to where they 
live and to check their records with the state. 

Indiana also has made it possible for child-care 
providers to earn the CDA credential over the Internet 
through a state-sponsored program. 

Boosters of early-childhood education praise Gov. 
O'Bannon for supporting initiatives for young children. 
He established the Indiana Center on Early Childhood 
Development at Ball State University a year ago with 
money from his own administrative budget, after the 
legislature rejected a proposal to spend $250,000 to 
start such a center. 

Through the center, 0*Bannon started a project called 
Building Bright Beginnings, in which every mother of a 
newborn baby receives a calendar during her hospital 
stay that tells her in three-month increments how her 
child will likely develop in his or her early years and 
what she can do to support that development. 

The state uses federal money to run two early-child- 
hood programs. One of them, called TEACH, or Teacher 
Education And Compensation Helps, is imported from 
North Carolina and provides educational opportunities 
to child-care providers. Last year, 1,329 Indiana child- 
care providers received scholarships from the program, 
which began in 1999. 

The second program subsidized with federal aid is 
Head Start, the preschool program for disadvantaged 
youngsters, which served nearly 15,500 poor children 
in the state in 2001. 

Hogle says she wonies about the estimated 20,000 
additional children who are eligible for Head Start but 
aren't enrolled. To be eligible, a preschool child must live 
in a household that meets federal poverty guidelines; 
the household must make less than $17,650 a year for a 
family of four. **Are they in an environment conducive to 
positive development? Fm not sure,” Hogle says. 

Jayma A. Ferguson, the manager of the state edu- 
cation department's early-childhood division, says 
that Indiana still has a lot of work to do to ensure 
that all children are in situations where they can de- 
velop in a healthy way, but that advocates have made 
substantial progress in laying the groundwork for 
achieving such a goal. 

“We're still lacking the money,” Ferguson says, “but 
a lot of things are happening. I don't think it would 
happen as fast as I want it to.” 



More Testing on the Horizon 

Indiana educators are pleased with the attention the 
legislature paid to education during its 2001 session. 

Lawmakers raised the amount of money for basic 
operating support for schools, despite the state's eco- 
nomic slowdown. 'They also passed a law that will per- 
mit charter schools, something the governor and the 
state superintendent had advocated for years. 

It was unclear at the end of last year if the full 
amount of education appropriations by lawmakers 
would stay intact because of a decrease in state rev- 
enues beyond what had been anticipated. 

At the same time, state education leaders forged 
ahead on some big-picture projects. 

'The state board of education approved a plan last 
year to implement annual statewide testing, on the 
condition that the department of education receive 
state or federal funding to pay for the plan. 'The state 
now tests children in grades 3, 6, 8, and 10 in English 
and math. The new plan calls for testing in the same 
subjects for grades 4, 5, 7, and 9 as well. 

The board unanimously-adopted on Oct. 4 an ac- 
countability plan that will replace the state's current 
accreditation system and rank schools based on their 
students' scores on the state assessment — the Indiana 
State Testing for Educational Progress-Plus exam — 
and how much they improve those scores on average 
over a three-year period. 

Schools will begin to be placed in new performance 
categories in the 2005-06 school year. The plan has 
various rewards or consequences built into it, but does 
not call for a state takeover of a school until the school 
has shown less-than-adequate improvement for five 
consecutive years. -mary ann zehr 



Quality Teaching 
means Getting Results 
for Students 




Powerful combinations of 
theory and research with 
clear, proven, and practical 
models for teachers. 

534S5 - 7 /je Skillful Teacher 

$15- Activators 

$15- Summarizers 
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^^The greatest contribution of this volume is the 
presentation of a rich repertoire of specific, 
field-tested ideas and strategies which any 
dedicated supervisor can employ to transform 
the mediocre teacher into the skiiifui teacher.” 

- Roland S. Barth, Founding Director, The Principals' Center, Harvard University 
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Cut Tobacco, Alcohol and Drug Uso by up to 8 



Life Skills Training 

7T7T by Gilbert J. Botvin, Ph.D. 



Life Skills 
Training. 
Not Just 
Promises... 
Results! 



A powerful prevention program with a proven record of effectiveness. 
Life Skills Training is based on 20 years of research by a leading 
prevention scientist at Cornell University Medical College. Results 
showing it dramatically lowers drug use are published in leading 
scientific journals. Botvin's Life Skills Training program is so effective 
that it has been singled out for prevention excellence by the; 

♦ American Medical Association 
4 US Department of Education 

4 National Institute on Drug Abuse 

♦ White House Office on Drug Policy 
❖ Centers for Disease Control 
^ US Justice Department 

The success of this amazing program has been reported by ABC 
News, the New York Times, Education Week, and Time Magazine. 

For more information, please call us at 

1 - 800 - 293 - 4969 . 
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Visit us online at: www.lifeskillstraining.com 
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Iowa 

Inadequate funding 
and fragmented 
programs leave the 
needs of many young 
children unmet. 

“I owa's push, to boost teacher salaries has 
come as state programs to educate its 
youngest children remain modest. 

Although the state spared most education 
programs from significant budget cuts |ast 
year, financial belt-tightening left no room 
to expand early-childhood programs.' 

Frustrated by a fragmented system of pro- 
grams that serve a limited number of children, 
advocates for early-childhood education argue 
that it will take a focused and well-financed plan, 
backed by the governor’s office, to meet the needs 
of Iowa's children. 

Early-childhood education “is in'a maintenance 
mode right now,” Kathi Slaughter, a spokeswoman 
for the Iowa Department of Education, acknowl- 
edges. “It’s not on any list as a priority, and it’s not 
on any list to be eliminated.” 

Ad^ Anita Varme, the coordinator of the state’s 
Head Start collaboration office: “I think Ista^ 
leaders’] heart is there, but the money doesn’t 
seem to be there.” 

Still, there is hope that the latest state program 
aimed at children up to age 5, called Community 
Empowerment, could serve as a model to reshape 
early-childhood education in Iowa. 

The program is rooted in a strong local compo- 
nent, a hallmark of Iowa’s philosophy on the lim- 
ited role of state government. The Community 
Empowerment legislation, passed in 1998, called 
for the formation of local collaboratives that would 
draw up community plans to set priorities for 
needs in early-childhood care and education. 

In its first year, the. program received $5 miUion 
in state money to distribute grants to the local 
groups for home visits, profesriohal development, 
early-literacy programs, and the. cost of preschool 
slots. State funding climbed to $15 million in 2000 
and will remain at that level for 2001-02. Federal 
aid for the program has reached $6.3 million and 
is generally used to improve child care. 

The legislature went to great lengths to en- 
sure that the local boards were not filled with 
agency officials by requiring that a majority of 
the members be consumers. Many community- 
empowerment boards have succeeded in aug- 
menting their government aid with private 
money, says Kris Bell, the state’s empowerment 
facilitator. 

While the boards are not regulated or moni- 
tored, they must report how well they are achiev- 
ing their local goals. Bell says. Last year marked 
the first time that all of Iowa's 99 counties were 
involved in the empowerment effort and received 
funding. 

Community empowerment enjoys bipartisan 
support, but it’s yet another small demonstration 
effort that has been the foundation of early •child- 
hood education in Iowa, says Charles Bruner, the 
director of the Child and Family Policy Center, a 
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1,S31 Public schools 
34n00 Pubik school teachers 
497 nOO Pre*K'l2 enrollment 



billion Annual pre-K-12 
expenditures dit rtvertue sources; 

9.2% Minority students 



15.4% Children In poverty 
14.2% Students with disabilities 
188,000 Children under. S 



REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or-above in nnath (2000) 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) ' 
8th graders proficient or above in Science (2000) 
4lh graders proficient or above in reading 0998) 
8th graders proficient or above in reading ()998) 
8th graders proficient in writing (1998) 

i STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy 

Equity 





Earlyctiildhood 




education "is in a 




■maintenance 


2611) 

? 


mode right now. 




■It's not on any 


? 


list as a priority, 


351!> 

? 


' and it's not on ■ 


? 

f 


any list to be 
eliminated." 


P+ 


KATHI SLAUGHTER 
Spokeswoman 




Ibwa Department 
ot Education 



C+ 



COMyEWT; Bdlt-tigtilening left no room to expand aid for earty-chlldhood 
programs in 2001. Budgetary woes also meant cuts in K- 12 education, 
including a $20 million loss in technology funding. Oespiie the bleak revenue 
picture, the legislature used money from a mulUstate tobacco settlement to 
finance a pioneering teacher-compensation package that will pay educators 
based on ineir peiformance and their students' achievement. The $40 million 
pay plan will indude a mentoring program tor novice teachers. 



' notes: School dimato was not graded this year. Some state grades tor tasource 
adequacy changad Ihis year because at changes in methodology. For details, see *Stale 
oline Slates.* State grades for resource equity are based on 1999-99 data, the most 
recent evellable. ? incficales the state did not partkipata in the national assessment 



■ research organization in Des Moines. Eklucation Network. 

“I think [empowerment boards] have just Iowa’s Head Start programs reached 7;235 
tipped the surface of what really would be a cbm- ■ children, or about 60 percent of those eligible,, 
prehensive agenda,” Bruner says. “There is no top in 2000. Shared Visions, another state-financed 
leadership to go at [early-childhood education] at early-childhood program, serves about 3,600 
more than on a demonstration basis.” ■ children. 

Marla Sheffler, the executive director of the The 11-year-old Shared Visions initiative is 
Iowa Child Care and Early Education Network, is largely used to expand Head Start programs and 
urging the state to push for mandatory registra- requires participating child-care centers to be ac- 
tion of all child-care programs and then set up credited by the National Association for the-Edu- 

universal compulsory standards. cation of Young Children to receive funding. Often 

cited as an exemplary program nationally, Shared 
Visions, which targets disadvantaged children 
More Rhetoric Than Money? . from birth to age 5, has quality standards as well. 

'The program is designed to address a full range of 
Gov. Tom Vilsack, a Democrat, assembled a task children’s needs, including health, safety, social 
force on early-childhood education in 1999. 'The services, nutrition, and education. 

. task force made a string of recommendations that Although Shared Visions has had some success, 
have never been acted on. the state hasn’t given the $8.3 million program a 

Bruner, a former state legislator, says that ' funding increase in several years, Varme of the 
lowans have heard a lot of rhetoric on early- . Head Start collaboration office says. Additional 
childhood education, but that the money has money seems even less likely this year, 
never followed. He says the current programs Every state agency faced an average 6 percent 
have had a marginal impact because they reach budget cut to make up for a $300 million decrease 
so few children. in state revenues for the 2001:02 fiscal year. One 

In 1998, more than 90,000 children between of the deepest cuts to education was a $20 million 
birth and age 5, or 55 percent of that age group, reduction in technology funding, 

were not attending a child-care program in the “It’s a gruesome decisionmaking process 
state, according to the Iowa Child Care and Early when you have this kind of a budget climate,” 
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sa)rs Slaughter. 

Despite having to struggle with budget woes, the 
Iowa legislature did attempt to confront the state’s 
teacher shortage and concerns over student test scores 
by approving a pioneering teacher-compensation pack- 
age last year. But many question to what extent the 
legislation will address Iowa’s teacher shortfall, in- 
cluding the state teachers’ union, which opposed the 
bill. “I’m afraid that we’re setting people up forfailure,” 
says Jolene Franten, the president of the Iowa State 
Education Association. 



Pay for Performance 

The new $40 million plan will pay educators based 
on their work performance and their students’ achieve- 
ment, replacing the traditional salary schedule based 
on seniority. 

About $31.2 million of the program’s funding will be 
used directly to increase teacher salaries. 

.The state minimum annual salary for beginning 
teachers wiU climb from $23,000. to $28,000. Districts 
‘ opting to participate in the program must increase 
their first-year teachers’ pay by $1,500 annually 
until the salaries meet the new $28,000 state mini- 
mum. Teachers in their third or subsequent years in 

"If they continue to take money ■ 
from the tobacco fund and that runs 
out, what are you going to do?" 

• JOLENE TRANKEN 

President. Iowa State Education Association 



the classroom who make less than $30,000 annually 
will have their salaries brought up to that level. Dis- 
tricts will use the remaining money from the plan to 
raise teacher pay by bargaining with their unions. 

The state union contends that the plan doesn’t have 
enough money to address the salary gap for teachers 
working in smaller and midsize districts. Union lead- 
ers say they fear that to make up the difference, funds 
set aside to increase veteran teachers’ salaries will be' 
depleted. 

But Joe Shannahan, the governor’s spokesman, de- 
scribed the plan as a long-term project tliat could take 
up to five years to complete. He says keeping the best 
teachers available in the classroom is key to improving 
students’ test scores. , 

In its first year, the plan will set new standards for 
teachers, create a mentoring and induction program 
for first-year teachers, and devise a new job-evalua- 
. tion system. The plan also will allow districts the op- 
tion of giving licensed staff members cash rewards if 
students in their schools improve their scores on as- 
sessments administered at the beginning of the acad- 
emic year and at the end.’ The state set aside $1 mil- 
lion for that voluntary, two-year pilot program. All 
districts roust participate in the program by 2003. 

But with funding for the program tied to nonrenew- 
able dollars from the state’s share of the multistate 
settlement with major tobacco companies, some teach- 
ers are concerned that financing may disappear in 

• later 3 ^ears. Those .worries are compounded by the grim 
financial picture being predicted for Iowa in the -2003 
fiscal year. “If they continue to take money firora the to- 
bacco fund and that runs out, what are you going to 
do?” Franken of the teachers’ union says. 

Slaughter, the education department spokeswoman, 
says the agency has been fielding many questions about . 
the compensation plan’s future funding. She says the 
department is planning on continued funding, and she 
adds that the greater the number of participating dis- 
tricts, the more influence the plan will have during this 

• year’s legislative session. -karla scoon reid 
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Ninth National Conference on 
Creating the Quality School 
April 4-6, 2002 
The Palace Casino & Resort 
Biloxi, MS 



Crossing Borders: The Globalization Challenge for Small and Rural 
Schools is the theme of this year’s conference. Sessions will probe the 
issues of where change begins and where it niakes^ a difference, and will * 
cover the gamut from leadership to technology, from classroom practice to 
special neecfs, from international and other collaborative efforts to creative 
problem solving. 



- . .Get more‘ci>iirei:encc for yn.ur travel .dollar! . 

. Bijoxf is Ofily 90. miles iVom New brle;ins. Consider adding CQS to ihe- • 

C •„ 9 'i.? 0 r you r it hiern I'v i i yo u n le ;ii l e nd i 1 1 g N .S B A o i‘ a\ E R A = 



For more Information, contact: 

Center for the Study of 8mal|/Rural Schools 
c/o Suzan Walker 

National Conference Lo^stlcs Center . 

The University of Oklahoma 
555 East Constitution Street, Room 138 
Norman, OK 73072-7820 

800/203-5494 or 405/325-3760 0 fax 405/325-7075 
E-mall: swalker@ou.edu 



REGISTER ONLINE AT WWW.CONFERENCEPROS.COM 



NSSE Announcing 

DataP oint™ Software Tools for 
Data-driven School Improvement Planning 

DaiaPoint^ provides schools and districts committed to continuous improvement 
with a powerful set of tools designed to support data-driven decision making. 

DataPoiht’s^ Software tools: 

” Data Manager: 

enter, edit import or export aggregate 
and Individual student data. Indicators ■ 
of school quality, survey data, and 
demographic data about your school 
or district 

Search Navigator 

conduct customized queries and 
review pertinent sets of data without 
. having to search other locations 
Report Builder: 
create, view, and prinf graphic displays 
of your data; quickly analyze data and 
calculate comparison statistics 
School Improvement Planner: 
.utilize templates that automatically 
guide the development of your plans 




DacaRmr 

Software for School Improvement 



Professional development on maximizing the role of data-driven decision making, 
as well as software training and technical support are provided with DaiaPoinL^ 

To obtain further information contact NSSE by calling toll-free 
1-877-81 5-DATA (877-815-3282) or visit our website at www.nsse.org. 

The NSSE is a non-profit research and development organization founded in 1933 by the regional ‘ 
school accreditation commission across the 'United States to advance school improvement. 
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Kansas 



V440 Public schools 

33.000 Public school teachers 

470.000 Pre-K-12 enrollment 



$3.2 Mlllon Annual pre-K-12 
eipenditures (ill revenue sources^ 

19.9% Minority students 



12.9% Children In poverty 
12.7% Students with disabilities 
169,000 Children under S 



state keeps tight grip 
on its purse strings, 
focusing spending 
on basic programs 
with proven records. 



/~7oters and lawmakers in Kansas have 
\ \ / / long been conservative when it comes to 
\ \ / / spending money, so they’ve opted to 

\ V / concentrate their efforts on time-tested 
• \ / early-childhood initiatives. The aim is 

\ i to offer basic educational experiences 

and health care to some of the state’s most disad- 
vantaged youngsters. 

The state committed to spending $7.5 million 
annually from 1998 through 2002 on Early Head 
Start, the federal program that provides health- 
care and nutrition services, along with parental 
education, to poor families with children up to age 
3. The state pays for the program with federal 
block grant money provided as part of the Tempo- 
rary Assistance for Needy Families initiative, es- 
tablished by the 1996 federal law overhauling the 
welfare system. 

In 1998, the state also implemented a program 
fqr at-risk 4-year-olds to ensure that children in- 
eligible for federal initiatives and other state pro- 
grams receive preschool classes at least four days 
a week. Participants include children living in 
poverty, those bom to a teenage or single parent, 
and those for whom English is not the native lan- 
guage. The program offers transportation, nutri- 
tion, and health services to the more than 3,700 
children it serves, about one-third of the eligible 
populatioi\. Legislators allocated $8.5 million for 
the initiative this fiscal year, an increase from 
$7.27 million in fiscal 2001, in an attempt to reach 
a greater number of children. 

The state also continues to invest heavily in the 
Parents as Tbachers Program. 'The 11-yeamld ini- 
tiative, paid for in part with matching funds pro- 
vided by the 232 participating school districts, of- 
fers about 17,000 families of all economic 
backgprounds monthly home visits from consul- 
tants trained to'instruct parents in the care and 
development of newborns and toddlers. In fiscal 
2001, file state spent $1 million for the program; 
for fiscal 2002, the state has appropriated $8.5 
million. 

Children are not required to attend kinder- 
garten in Kansas,.but nearly all families take ad- 
vantage of programs offered by their school dis- ■ 
tricts, the state education department reports. 

' Lawmakers have begun to pay closer attention 
to the quality of child-care centers and preschools 
across the state. 

In 2001, a task force appointed by Gov. Bill 
■ Graves, a Republican, unveiled a list of recom- 
mended practices in children’s literacy and numer- 
acy for child-care workers and preschool teachers. 
'The effort followed an outline of eight “core compe- 
tencies” needed by such professionals throughout 
their careers, a list drawn up by the state along 
with Missouri. 'The guidelines are voluntary. 

Kansas is also experimenting with a handful of 
professional-development programs designed to 



REPORT CARD 

STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 30% 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 34 % 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) ? 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) ? 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 34 % 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 35 % 

8th graders proficient in writing (1998) ? 



I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 



I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY 



C-l- 



I SCHOOL CLIMATE* 

I RESOURCES* 
Adequacy 
Equity 



COMMEWT: A proschool program tor at-risk A-year-olds and a home-visitation 
program for the parents of infants and toddlers form the fouridation of the 
state's eady-childhood etforts. Last year, a task force recommended best 
practices in the areas of lileracy and numeracy for chtIdKiare teachers. 
Budget woes loom targe, though, over both K-t2 and early education. The 
state restored the topic of evolution to its science standards, but wont be 
giving startdards-based tests in science or social studies In 200t-02. It also 
adopted incentives tor teachers to earn national certification. 



‘ KKnss: School dimat* was not gracted this yaar. Soma state giadas fex 
adequacy changsd this year becausa of changes In methodology. For detals, 
of the Slates.* State grades br resource equity are based on t99B-M data; the 
recent avaOatite. 7 irrdJcates the state iSd not participate In the national 



recruit and retain those who work with children 
under age 5. 

In January 2001, Kansas implemented the' 
WAGE$ program, an initiative pioneered in North 
Carolina that aims to supplement child-care 
workers’ income. The program provides annual 
stipends of between $300 and $4,000 to those who 
have earned or are working toward college de- 
grees in early-childhood education, make less 
than $14.45 an hour, and agree to work at their 
places of employment for at least a year. 

At the start of the program, the Kansas legisla- 
ture earmarked $5 million over five years for the 
effort, money that came from the federal govern- 
ment in the form of a block grant. 

. About $3 million of that amount will go into 
Sihart Start Kansas grants in fiscal 2002, money 
awarded to various community groups that work 
to improve early-childhood education. And legis- 
lators will spend $1.62 million in 2002 to provide . 
technical help and training to those who work 
with infants and toddlers. The state hopes to 
reach a majority of Kansas’ more than 7,000 
child-care centers. » 

Such initiatives are helpful in upgrading the 
quality of care, but the real problem in Kansas re- 
mains low pay for those who work with young chil- 
dren, says Eileen L. Hogan, the director of the 
early-childhood program at Emporia State Univer- 
sity. Child-care workers in Kansas earned an aver- 



’Stata 

most 



age of $14,310 a year in 1999; 
preschool teachers earned $18,920. 
Bepefits such as 'medical coverage 
and vacation time are often skimpy 
for both groups. 'The result is frequent 
turnover in the profession, children's 
advocates say, which can be especially 
unsettling for young children. 

Nationwide, the average salary for 
child-care workers was $15,430 in 
1999, while preschool teachers, 
earned $19,610. 

The good news is that the four 
state agencies charged with imple^ 
menting programs in early-child- 
hood education are working with one 
: another and a dozen or so active ad- 
vocacy groups in Kansas to improve 
child care and preschool, says Doug' 
Bowman, who coordinates a state 
council set up to ensure such cooper-- 
■ation. While some people have talked 
of consolidating the system, political 
rivalries continue and no consensus 
has occurred, he says. 

•But there is only so much plan- 
ning that coalitions can do when pro- 
grams are not subsidized at appro- 
priate levels, says Lynn H. Owen, a 
consultant to the state education de- 
partment vvho specializes in early- 
childhood education. 

T see a lot of debate about this, a 
lot of caring in the legislature, but it 
comes down to the fact that there’s 
limited dollars to be spent on chil- 
dren,” she says. 



Restoring Evolution 



Those fiscal limits were dramatized 
by a severe budget shortfall that cast 
a pall over the entire 2001 legislative 
session and forced Kansas lawmakers 
to make painful decisions about fund- 
ing in all areas of the budget, including educatiqn. 

For example, they spent much of the session 
vigorously debating a restructuring of the K-12' 
^chool finance system, but after noting opposition 
to tax increases that would be needed, left it un- 
changed. Instead, the legislators increased per- 
pupil spending, provided some increases for the 
cost of living, and agreed to shoulder a larger 
share of special education costs. 

Critics, though, were quick to note that the in- 
creases were half the rate of inflation, and that 
districts would be forced either to raise taxes to 
meet basic expenses or make budget cuts. 

“We’re rapidly moving toward a real crisis situ- 
ation,” says Christy Levings, the president of the 
Kansas National Education Association. “Schools 
are already on very tight budgets, and now, the/ll 
have to eliminate positions at a time when we’re 
trying to lower class size for at-risk kids.” 

In other news, the Kansas board of education 
made good on a promise by new members to revisit 
science standards that had gained the S unf lower 
State national attention — most of it negative. 

Scientists applauded the 10-member board, 
which included four new faces elected in 2000, 
when it voted 7-3 in February 2001 to restore cov- 
erage of the theory of evolution and other scientific 
concepts that had been stripped from the stan- 
dards in 1999 because of religious.objections. 
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1464 ^blic schools 
41«000 Public school teachers 
623,000 Pr«-K*l2 enrollment 



$43 billion Annual pre-K-12 
eipendltures (gll revenue sources) 

H.2% Minority students 



18.6% Chiidren in poverty 
14.1% Students with disabilities 
266,000 Children under 5 



The stdte's Idndmark 
school improvement law 
includes provisions to ^ 
help 4-year-olds prepare, 
for the primary grades. . 



~| entucky is best known for blazing a 
|/ / new frontier in the movement to set 
\ standards and hold schools account- 
A \ able for results. 

I \ \ What is less known is that the same 
J V_3 1990 law that set the accountability 
process in motion also created preschool programs ’ 
for all ^sadvantaged 4-year-olds. 

Almost 12 years later, the state has built 
school-based preschool programs serving approx- 
imately 15,900 children— all eligible for the fed- 
eral school meals program. The program has' 
reached every county in the state, and many dis- 
tricts are starting to expand their half-day pro- 
grams into full-day ones. 

Education leaders throu^out the state are start- 
ing to see the benefits of the preschool program. 

“These kids are coming into school with a readi- 
ness that they did not have before,” says Gene 
WUhoit, the state commissioner of education. “The 
message here is, it does work.” 

A study that tracked the preschool participants 
through the 5th grade concludes that the program 
has a lasting impact. Participants’ kindergarten 
teachers say they are “as ready for kindergarten 
as their peers from higher-income families,” and 
their 5th grade teachers report that the preschool 
graduates “continue to do as well” as their peers, 
according to the study commissioned by the Ken- 
tucky education department. 

“There’s a consensus that [offering preschool] 
was the ri^t thing to do,” says Robert F. Sexton, 
the executive director of the Prichard Committee 
for Academic Excellence, a Lexington-based advo- 
cate for the state’s school improvement agenda. 
“It’S one of the programs where there have been 
no negatives and no debate at all.” 

The state appropriates $47 million for the pro- 
gram, enough to pay about 75 percent of the costs. 
Local districts pick up the balance. Unlike states 
that keep waiting lists of eligible children if 
preschool programs fill up — even while claiming 
their programs are universal — Kentucky guaran- 
tees that all eligible children will receive a space. 

The state also has a Family Resource Center in. 
every school that- has more than 20 percent of its 
students living in poverty. The centers offer child 
care for children starting at age 2, or they help fam- 
ilies find child care. They also provide training for 
child-care providers and parents. More than SO per- 
cent of the state’s 1,300 schools run such centers. 

In addition, the state requires a bachelor’s de- 
gree for public school kindergarten and prekinder- 
garten teachers. In the six years since the early- 
childhood license was instituted, two-thirds of the 
preschool teachers have earned it Beginning fall 
2002, new preschool teachers -must earn the li- 
cense. The rest are allowed to continue teaching 
without one because their tenure predates the li- 
cense’s existence. 



REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) \ 7 % 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 21^ 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 2^% 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 2^% 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 2^% 



2003. Subsidized eye exams are re- 
quired for every student entering 
school for the first time, whether it 
is the state’s program for 3-year-olds 
with disabilities, the preschool pro- 
gram, or kindergarten. 

“What we want to do is support 
family and communities in making 
sure every environment- in which 
children spend time is the best that it 
can be,”Townley says. 



Limited Teacher Incentives 



8th graders proficient in writing (1998) 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 
I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY 
I SCHOOL CLIMATE* 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy 

Equity 



2 \% 



C+ 



B- 

C+ 



COMMENT: The 1990 law that Inanslofmed the state's K-12 system also 
created a preschocri program for aQ disadvantaged 4-year-olds. Now, the 
state is trying to improve the quality of child care through a system that offers 
higher subsidies to providers who go beyond current licensing standards. The 
quality of the teaching force Is the main issue al ail levels ol education; state 
offlciais plan to introduce a legislative package in 2002 to address the topic. 

' The state also is moving forward with a revised accountability plan. 



' * NOTES; Sctioot cnmate was rxM graded this year. Some state grades tor resource 
adequacy changed this year because ol changes In methodology. For details, ses 'Stste 
of the States' State grades tor resource equity are based dn 1993-99 data, the most 
recent avaKable. 7 indicates the state dkl r>ol parlidpaie in the nabonaJ assessmors. 



About 30 percent of school districts offer full-day 
preschool. And about 75 percent of elementary 
schools offer full-day kindergarten, even though 
state funding pays only for half-day programs. 

"We need to move toward longer exposure in 
preschool, and we’re seeing a similar trend in 
kindergarten as well,” Wilhoit says. 

In the child-care arena. Gov. Paul E. Patton, a 
Democrat, has persuaded lawmakers to enact in- 
centives for providers. They can earn extra state 
subsidies for offering services that go beyond the 
state’s .licensing standards. Under, the so-called 
Star Quality Incentive Awards, a child-care center 
could be eligible for monthly bonuses of up to $17 
per child if it meets certain goals. Criteria include 
a teacher-to-child ratio that compares with na- 
tional accreditation-group - recommendations, 
entry-level early-childhood degrees for at least 
half the staff, and 12 hours of annual professional 
development for all staff members. 

Patton has also instituted a variety of health 
programs for the state’s youngest residents, says 
Kim F. Towhley, the director of the Kentucky Of- 
fice' of Early-Childhood Development. 

Every hospital in the state now conducts a 
hearing screening of newborns. Social workers 
visit the homes of every newborn in 47 of the 
state’s' 120 counties, with the program scheduled 
to be up and running in every community by 

.120 



In the coming years, the main K- 
12 issue in Kentucky is likely to be 
the quality of the teaching force — 
from thos^ at the early- childhood 
level through the end of high school. 

About 11,000 of the state’s 40,000 
teachers are eligible to retire but keep 
teaching, Wilhoit says. When they de- 
cide to leave the profession, the educa- 
tion commissioner says, the state 
doesn’t have the incentives to lure 
"highly qualified replacements. “We 
made a big commitment to teacher 
salaries at the beginning of the re- 
form” in 1990, he says. “We’ve only 
made incremental increases since.” 

In the 2002 legislative session, the 
state education department intends 
to propose increasing pay across the 
board and expanding the number of 
teachers’ working days from 180 to 
188, he says. 

The department is also seeking to 
establish a program of mentor- teach- 
ers to advise the schools with the 
lowest student-achievement levels in 
the state. Those teachers could earn 
up to $60,000 a year — the top of the 
state’s current pay scale. 

Any such changes will be hard to 
pay for in the state’a tightest budget 
in at least a decade, though. “I’m not 
sure we can 2 ifford all of this in one year,” Wilhoit 
says. 



'Growth Chart' ■ 

On the standards and assessment front, the 
state board of education last year adopted a set 
of performance standards that define how well 
schools will need to perform on state tests so 
that evei 7 school scores in the “proficient” cate- 
gory by 2014. Last summer, the state prepared a 
customized “growth chart” for. every school. It 
shows at which level the school’s students should 
score in order for Kentucky to reach its goal of 
having every school score at least 100 on the 
state’s 140-point accountability index. The chart 
also shows at what point the school will receive 
state help if the growth isn’t fast enough. 

The state’s 3rd, 6th, and 9th graders scored 
above the national average in reading, language, 
and mathematics last year. It was. the first time 
that Kentucky ranked above the 50th percentile ■ 
in every subject since the state started giving the 
Comprehensive Tests of Basic Skills in 1997. 

' Likewise in the Kentucky Ckire Content Tests — 
another portion of the assessment system — the 
state reported steady improvement across every 
grade and in every subject -DAVID J, hoff 
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Louisiana 



' 1,513 Public schools 
50,000 Public school teachers 
.743,000 Pre*K-l2 enrollment 



$4.4 billion Annual pre-Kl2 
expenditures (all revenue sources.^ 

50.7% Minority students 



29,2% Children in poverty 
12.6% Students with disabilities 
317,000 Children under 5 



With the nation's second- 
highest child-poverty 
rate, the state dedicates 
$15 million in federal aid 
to preschool.' 



~| ouisiana has launched an.early'Child- 
hood initiative that proponents hope will 
eventually ensure access to prekinder- 
garten for all poor children in the state. 

1 The legislature in spring 2001 over- 

I whelmingly approved a plan to dedicate 

$15 million in federal aid to establishing the pro- 
gram for 4-year-olds. 

“I see this as a very important step,” says Cedi 
J. Picard, the state superintendent of education 
and a longtime supporter of expanded early learn- 
ing in the state. *^uisiana probably needs early- 
childhood [programs! more than any other state ” 

Louisiana has the highest child-poverty rate in 
the South — 29 percent — and the second highest 
nationwide, according to the US. Census Bureau. 

The current funding level will not guarantee 
prekindergarten for all 4-year-olds living in 
poverty. Picard estimates that about 14,000 chil- 
dren now in that category are not receiving ser- 
vices through other programs, sucb as Head 
Start. The new initiative is expected to serve 
about 3,000 children beginning in January 2002, 
at a cost of $5,000 per child. 

Over time, Picard and other supporters will 
push to provide prekindergarten for all those chil- 
dren, at an estimated'$70 milli on annual cost. Ex- 
cept for about $160,000 in state money for admin- 
istration, the $15 milli on came from the Temporary 
Assistance for Needy Families program, a federal 
grant to help families get off welfare. 

“It’s not nearly .enough, but we need to get 
started,” says Sen. William A. Jones Jr., a Demo- 
crat and the chief sponsor of the pre-K measure irt 
the state legislature. “We need to grow into this.” 
Jones says that he is hopeful that over time the 
state will kick in a substantial amount from its 
general fund to expand the program. . 

The new program was scheduled to begin in 
January 2002. The money will be directed to pub- 
lic school districts, which could operate the 
preschools within existing elementary school 
buildings or form partnerships with private child- 
care facilities. The programs will run for 10 hours 
a day, with six hours dedicated to instruction -re- 
lated activities. The program will be free for chil- 
dren who qualify for a free or reduced-price lunch; 
districts can allow other students to attend by 
charging tuition on a sliding scale. 

Each classroom is required to have a lead 
teacher certified in early-childhood education, al- 
though some fiexibility is possible if the local su- 
perintendent establishes that no qualified appli- 
cants are available. 

Separately, the legislature provided an addi- 
tional $3 'million in TANF money to set up a 
prekinderg£irten program for nonpublic schools in 
New Orleans, to be administered by Catholic 
Charities of the Archdiocese of New Orleans. That 
provision has been the subject of debate, as critics. 
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I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 14^ 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 12% 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 15% 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) l^% 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 1 5% 

8th graders proficient in writing (1998) 12% 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY A- 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY C 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* “ 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy 
Equity 



COMMENT: Tne state used federal money to launch a preldrtdergartQrt 
program for disadvantaged children irt 2001. Legislators allocated an 
additional $3 miltion in fadaral aid for a similar program for nonpubitc schools 
in New Orleans, to be administered by Caiholic Charities. The state 
continued to move forward on accountability: provid!r>g more money to help 
students meet state standards. aHotting funds to rSnward school performance, 
and preparing to Implement a district accountability system in 2002. 



' NOTES; School cSmatB was no) graded this year. Soma Glala grades for rosourca 
adequacy changed tNs year because ot changes in methodology. For datalla, see 'Stats 
of the States.* Slate grades for resource equity are based on I99&-99 data, the moet 
recent ivalabie. 7 indicates the cute cBd not perticipata In the national assessment. 



and some supporters, see it as a move toward pub- 
licly financed vouchers for private schools. 

New Standards 

. The Louisiana Department of Education is 
working to craft a set of state standards for early- 
childhood education; Mary Louise Jones, a section 
supervisor in the division of student standards 
and assessment, says the state last fall was plan- 
ning to convene a broad group of interested par- 
ties to help refine existing program standards and 
set curriculum standards. 

. At the same time, Louisiana State University, 
through a private donation of $1 million, an- 
nounced last August it would establish an early- 
childhood center at the institution’s Baton Rouge 
campus. The facility is expected to conduct re- 
search, evaluate programs, and provide technical 
help.- 

Beyond the new prekindergarteh program, 
Louisiana preschoolers also benefit under a number 
of other programs, most financed with federal dol- 
lars, such as Head Start, Even Start, and Title I. 

The main other state initiative for early-child- 
hood education is the hieroglyphically nam^ “8(g)” 
preschool/early-childhood block grant, financed at 
$7.9 million for fiscal 2001. The program title refers 



to the enabling paragraph of the fed- 
eral Outer Continental Shelf Lands 
Act, under which Louisiana and other 
coastal states receive a “fair and equi- 
table” share of mineral revenue de- 
rived from a federal three-mile sub- 
merged strip adjacent to a state’s 
coast. In 1985, the Louisiana legisla- 
ture and voters approved a constitu- 
tional amendment to dedicate the 
money to improving education, with 
the annual interest earned equally di- 
vided between pre-K- 12 and higher 
education. 

Meanwhile, Lousiana is in the ■ 
midst of the third year since its high- 
stakes testing system took effect. 
Louisiana is the first state to imple-. 
ment a promotion policy for the ele- 
mentary and middle grades that 
bases students* academic fates on 
state assessments. Both-4th and 8th 
graders must pass state tests in 
mathematics and reading before 
being promoted to the next grade. 

Several court challenges to the 
state’s testing regime have been 
C+ lodged. None has prevailed, though at 

least one complaint filed with the US. 
Department of Education's office for- 
dvil rights is pending. In addition, bills 
were proposed, but not passed, in the 
legislature last year to prevent tests 
fr^m playing a lead role in determin- 
ing students* academic futures. 

“It’s becoming more institutional- 
ized,” Scott M. Norton, the director of 
standards and assessments for the - 
.state education department, says of 
the testing system. Norton says he is 
especially pleased that the legisla- . 
ture agreed to a big spending in- 
crease to help continue the account- 
ability and assessment program. 

For example, funding for “high- 
stakes remediation” increased from 
$11.6 million to $20.3 million for this 
year. Much of that was dedicated to summer 
school, as well as tutoring. And money for the “dis- 
tinguished educators” initiative, which brings ex- 
perts into low-performing schools to help them im- ^ 
prove, increased frxim $1.7 milli on to $4.4 million. 

The next step for the system is that, starting 
with the class of 2003, students will have to pass 
a tougher high school graduation exam. 

'Students until now have had to pass an 8th- 
grade-level exam to graduate. The new test was 
first administered last spring to Louisiana 10th 
graders, though they have several more chances 
to pass. 

In addition, Louisiana this spring is expected to 
begin a new accountability program for school dis- 
tricts.. 

Each district will receive a score based on a 
“district-responsibility index” that assesses it on a 
number of criteria, including effectiveness of sum- 
mer school programs, percentage of certified 
teachers, reduction in failure rates on the state’s 
high-stakes test, and number of schools reaching 
their growth targets. The schools will be given a 
rating — excellent, very good, good, fair, poor, or un- ■ 
satisfactory — depending on their performance. 

According to results on the National Assess- 
ment of Educational Progress released last sum- 
mer, 4th graders in Louisiana made significant 
gains in mathematics.' -erik w. robclen 
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Maine 



691 Public schools 

17.000 Public school teachers 

213.000 Pr«-K'12 enrollment 



$1.6 billion Annual pre-K-12 
eipenditures (HI revenue sourcts} 

3% Minority students 



14% Children In poverty 
14.7% Students with disabilities 
71,000 Children under S 



With data showing 
the state's children 
are faring well, early- 
learning experiences 
haven't been pushed. 




aine has the right to brag about im- 
pressive indicators that its children 
are healthy and on the path toward 
success in school. 

The state has higher- than -average 
rates of immunization and below-av- 
erage incidences of low-birthweight babies. And 
85 percent of the state’s adults say their commu- 
nity is a good place to raise children, according to 
figures published by the Maine Children’s Cabi- 
net, an interagency group of appointees of Gov. 
Angus King, the state’s Independent chief execu- 
tive. Just 14 percent of its children lived in 
poverty in 1998, almost 5 percentage points lower 
than the national average that year, the most re- 
cent for which data were available. 

In communities throughout Maine, "there’s a 
veiy strong emphasis on the health and well- 
being of children,” says Commissioner of Educa- 
tion J. Duke Albanese, who is the chairman of the 
cabinet. What’s more, by the time they reach 4th 
grade, Maine’s students perform at or near the 
top in the state-by-state component of the Na- 
tional Assessment of Educational Progress. 

With such success, Maine hasn’t been as active 
on early-childhood issues as some other states 
have. It currently provides additional funding for 
school districts offering two years of kindergarten 
for 4- and 5-year-olds. And it has an aggressive 
screening program for children who may have dis- 
abilities, one that Albanese credits for interven- 
tion efforts that help children avoid special edu- 
cation once they enter school. 

About 60 of the state’s 285 districts offer 
preschool or two-year kindergarten programs, 
serving a total of almost 1,000 4-year-olds. The 
state pays about half the costs to run the pro- 
grams, according to Yellow Light Breen, the de- 
partment of education’s director of special pro- 
jects. 

The schools also are steadily increasing the 
number of all-day kindergartens. In 1997-98, 10 
percent of kindergartners attended an all-day pro- 
gram. By 2000-01, almost one-third of the state’s 
14,300 kindergartners attended fiill-day sessions. 

“Once we can find some creative ways to get fa- 
cilities,” Albanese says, Ve’U have full-day kinder- 
garten” statewide. 

Outside of schools, the state’s department of 
human services has offered a series of incentives 



to improve early-childhood learning. Families who 
enroll children in accredited programs are eligible 
for a state income-tax credit in addition to the 
same benefit from the federal government. 

To become accredited, a child-care center or . 
preschool must have workers who complete a se- 
ries'of 180 continuing education hours designed 
by the state’s early-childhood officials. The goal is 
to raise the quality of programs by improving the 
skills of the people who work with children, ac- 
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I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4lh graders proficient or above in math (2000) 25*5) 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 32 % 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 36% 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 37% 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 36 % 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 42 % 

8th graders proficient in writing (1998) 32 % 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY C 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY D 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* . — 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy Q-t- 

Equity C- 



COUMENT: An aggressive state program helps intents and toddlers with 
disabDities gel off to a good start A proposal to rethink the school funding 
formula could provide more money tor earty education rTX)re generally. 
Districts have until 2007 to devise their own systems of exit exams, geared to 
state standards. Starting in 2(X}2'03, every 7th grader win receive a laptop 
computer for use in school, paid for through an endowment The state now 
awards teachers who earn national certification [is highest-level licensure. 



' Nores: Schod dimate was not gnided this year. Some stats gredos tor resource 
adequacy changed Ihis year because ol changes in methodology. For.delails, see 'Slate 
of me Sutas * State grades lor resource eqtity are based on 199849 data, the most 
recant avallabla. 7 intficatos the stats dU not parUdpats In ths national assessment. 



cording to Carolyn ,T. Drugge, the director of the 
office of child care and Head Start at the human- 
services department. 

“This state is fairly progressive in many ways 
in trying to support professional development in 
our field,” says Gretchen A. Greenberg, an educa- 
tion specialist for Child Care Connections, a Port- 
land-based referral center. 

Like many states, however, Maine needs to find 
ways to raise child-care workers’ wages before it 
can ensure every program has a high-quality 
staff, Greenbei^ adds. “It^s the critical issue,” she 
says. "Until that’s addressed, we’re going to be 
looking at instability in the field.” 



New Incentives 

So far, school districts have undertaken 
preschool and full-day-kiridergarten pro^ams 
without many incentives from the state. That may 
change soon, state officials say, if the legislature 
adopts a new formula for distributing state aid. 

Maine’s funding formula favors towns that have 
less property wealth, based on the assumption that 
they are less likely than property-rich municipali- 
ties to raise the revenue that schools need. Towns- 
that lose under the formula,, however, complain 
that they have stretched property owners as far as 



they can and often have to cut school 
services in the face of reductions in 
their state grants. King’s administra- 
tion is preparing to propqse'a new 
funding formula this year that would 
pay towns based on the “essential ser- 
vices” they need to offer students. 

The proposal would ensure that 
every district has enough state money 
to provide basic services to all stu- 
dents, starting with the program for 4- 
year-olds. Through it, state officials 
hope they’ll be able to revolutionize 
traditional spending patterns. 

' Most districts spend more per pupil 
in secondary schools, Albanese says, 
but King's administration will propose 
that ^stricts be rewarded with higher 
per-pupil allocations for their preschool 
and kindergarten enrollments. 

. “It’s an attempt to invest far more 
in the early years,” Albanese says. 
“This would turn [the current spend- 
ing pattern] on its head and provide 
opportunities to invest far more in the 
early grades.” 

To reduce the need for special edu- 
cation services, Maine initiated a 
statewide program that has aggres- 
sively pursued the needs of infants and 
toddlers at risk of developing learning 
and other disabilities. 'The program 
pools state general education funds 
with federal special education money 
to serve the children, starting at birth, 
who are referred by parents, care 
providers, and medical professionals. 

By reaching 6,200 children and pro- 
viding extra services before they enter 
school, the state has managed to head 
off the need for special education later. 
In the 1999-2000 school year, 432 chil- 
dren — out of about 1,100 from the pro- 
gram who were entering kindergarten 
that yeai^-^id not need an individual- 
ized education plan as required tmder 
federal special education law. 



Local Testing Authority 

In an action they hope will help older children 
in Maine, legislators passed a law in 2001 that re- 
quires each of the state’s districts to create its own' 
system of exit exams. 

The batteries of tests must measure whether 
students achieve ffie content knowledge and skills 
mandated by the Maine Learning Results, the 
standards adopted in 1997. The new law also re- 
quires that the exams include a mixture of perfor- 
mance assessments, portfolios, and projects — with 
as little use of standardized tests as possible. The 
testing programs must be in place by 2007. 

“There has to be a mix of measures that they 
choose,” Albanese says. “They can’t just be stan- 
dardized tests.” 

Starting in the 2002-03 school year, meanwhile, 
Maine will become a testing ground for the impact 
of technology in education. Last year, the legisla- 
ture set up an endowment to buy every 7th grader 
a laptop computer for use in school. The endow- 
ment has enough money to pay for the program 
for several years, and state officials plan to raise 
money for a permanent endowment so every mid- 
dle schooler has the same access to laptops. 

-DAVID X Horr 
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Maryland 

New school-readiness 
survey renews . 
aggressive efforts 
to improve early . 
childhood education. 



1337 Public^schoets 

54.000 Public tcbool t«acti«rs 

653.000 Pre-K-12 •nrollment 



$6.6 bllDon Annual pre K‘l2 
expen dituras (alt ravanua sourcas) 

45.7% Mlnofltv students 



13.)% Students wttb disabilities 

353,000 Children under S 
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"All-day ■ 
kindergarten ■. 
would bea big 


4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 


22% 


asset, as would 


8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 


2^% 


4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 


26% 


universal 


8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 


25% 


preschool. 


4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 


2^% 


A state as wealthy 


8th graders proficient or above in reading 0998) 
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8th graders proficient in writing (1998) 
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as Maryland 
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these programs." 
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RESOURCES* 




MARK K. SHRIVER 
Democratic State Delegate 
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COMMENT: A new credenUaling and reimbursement system provides 
incentives for childcare workers to pursue education and tor programs to 
seek national accreditation. The legislature provided S1 1 million in 2001 to 
certify child-care programs and expand services for low-income famitfes. But 
the governor balked al providing state funding for full-day kindergarten. 
Studenis’ scores on end-of-course exams will appear on their high school 
transcripts beginning with the 2002 graduating class. 



' notes: Schc^ dtmate was not graded this yur, Some stats grades lor resource 
adequacy changod this year because ol change in methodology. For details, see *Stato . 
of the Slates.* Sute grades lor resource equity are based on t99S-99 data, the most 
receni avollaUe. 7 indicates the stale did not participate in the national assessment. 



ith just two in five Maryland chil- 
dren fiilly prepared to tackle the rig- 
ors of kindergarten, according to a 
recent survey on school readiness, 
early-education initiatives are .at 
the top of many state leaders* agen- 
das. Even so, some legislators and others say the 
state is moving too slowly. 

“Investments in early- childhood education are 
the best we can make," argues Nancy S. Gras- . 
mick, the Maryland state schools superintendent. 
“We’re spending $328 million in state and federal 
money on remediation, when every dollar in- 
vested in early childhood is a dollar returned.” 

State officials and researchers at the University 
of Michigan created the survey to help inform 
budget decisions and improve services for young 
children. Over a six-week period in fall -2000, 
teachers of 23,000 kindergartners statewide ob- 
served student learning in seven categoric: phys- 
ical development, social and personal skills, lan- 
guage and literacy, mathematical thinking, 
scientific thinking, social studies, and art. The 
findings from the Work Sampling System were re- 
leased in February 2001 . 

Grasmick, who spent much of the past year cam- 
paigning for fimding for early-childhood education, 
including all-day kindergarten, says she was not- 
surprised by the readiness survey’s results. 

But "it was a sobering moment” for those who 
doubted such widespread deficiencies existed, she 
says. 

Maryland’s focus on early-childhood education 
is not new. >- 

Two blueprints for early-childhood education 
put together by the state education department in 
the late 1990s — ^^he Maryland Model for School 
Readiness” and “Every Child Achieving: A Plan 
for Meeting the Needs of .the Individual 
Learner” — included an array of recommendations 
foT improving school readiness and early-child- 
hood education. 

Since then, Grasmick and other state leaders 
have worked to phase in several of those recom- 
mendations. Among them are new strategies to 
better coordinate child-care and early-learning 
programs with elementary education; new profes- 
sional-development opportunities for providers; 
new standards for early -care and early-education 
programs that align the state’s early-learning 
standards with those from Head Start and the 
National Association for the Education of Young 
Children; and new financial incentives for early- 
childhood programs that maintain hi^ standards 
and promote educators’ professional growth. 

For example, under the state’s new child-care 
credentialing system, adopted in July 2001, the 
state’s 46,000 child-care workers can earn 
bonuses that. increase with their level of training. 
The state will pay to train workers in programs 



serving poor children. And family-based-care pro- 
grams and child-care centers that serve low-in- 
come. families can earn extra money if they work 
to get their programs accredited. 

Linda Heisner, the executive director of the 
Maryland Child Care Administration, says the 
credentialing and reimbursement system is the 
most comprehensive change in the state’s early- 
childhood care in years. 

“Quality is increasing across the board,” she 
says. The changes put Maryland “on the cutting 
edge of states in terms, of early care,” she adds. 



A Level Field 

Education department officials say their goal is 
to.make good programs in child care and early 
learning a basic part of every child’s education. 

“We’ve had two major strate^es over the past 
few years: working to expand and improve exist- 
ing pro^ams ... and improving credentialing for 
programs and staff,” says Rolf Grafwallner, the 
head of early learning for the state education 
department. 

All-day kindergarten and preschool are among 
the programs the state has worked to expand. 

In 2001, a number of state lawmakers, school 
leaders, educators, and health officials asked Gov. 



Parris N. Clendening, a Democrat, to seek money 
to pay for all-day kindergarten in districts that 
wanted it. But citing, among other concerns, the 
high cost of a‘ full-day plan, he decided not to back 
the proposal. 

According to state estimates, full-day kinder- 
garten would cost Maryland $60 ihillion over three 
years. While only about one-third of the state’s ele- 
mentary schools offer all-day kindergarten, dis- 
tricts are_encouraged to use local money and por- 
tions of state funds for such programs. 

In the fiscal 2001 budget, $19 million was ear- 
marked for K-3 improvements, and school dis- 
tricts had the option of using their portions of 
those funds to phase in fuU-day programs. An ad- 
ditional $11 million was directed to certify child- 
care programs and expand the state’s Judith P. 
Hoyer Early Child Care Centers. The so-called 
Judy Centers, named after the late wife of U.S. 
Rep. Steny Hoyer, D-Md., offer educational and so- 
cial services to low-income families. 

Maryland provides for only a limited amount 
of prekindergarten instruction, according to 
Grafwallner. In the 2000-01 school year, for exam- 
ple, fewer than 11,000 children were enrolled in 
state-financed prekindergarten, called .the Ex- 
tended Elementary Education Program, or EEEP. 

Although each district’s enrollment policies and 
practices determine who may" participate in the 
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program, state regulations require that certain chil- 
dren be eligible — those who have limited English pro- 
ficiency, are homeless, have been enrolled in Head 
Start or Even Start programs, or have special health or 
social circumstances. Most districts provide matching 
funds for the state program through federal Title I aid, 
local money, or additional state aid. 

Even while commending the state for the strides it’s 
made in early -childhood education in the past few 
years, proponents of early education say Maryland still 
falls short of where it should be. 

“There’s been much more of a concerted effort around 
early child care in the past couple of years,” says Louise 
Corwin, the executive director of the Maryland Busi- 
ness Roundtable’s Ready at Five Partnership, a group 
pushing for more state and local spending on programs 
for young children and their families. “But until we can 
say that every child in Maryland is growing up in a 
nurturing environment, and that all children who are 
interested can participate in quality child-care pro- 
grams, and all children are prepared to meet state 
standards,” the task isn't complete, she argues. 

“We've made great progress in the area of early-child- 
hood education, but efforts are uneven,” adds state Del- 
egate Mark K. Shriver, a Democrat. Shriver is a co- 
chairman of the legislature’s joint committee on 
children, families, and learning, which requested the 
now-annual kindergarten-readiness report and atsked 
the governor to back funding for all-day kindergarten. 

“Early-childhood education used to be viewed as 
kindergarten through 3rd grade, but the research tells 
us it’s much earlier,” he says. “All-day kindergarten 
would be a big asset, as would universal preschool. A 
state as wealthy and progressive as Maryland should 
have these programs.” 



Textbooks, Gun Safety 

A panel appointed by the governor recommended in 
November that the state spend an additional $1.1 bil- 
lion on K-12 education and direct a greater portion of 
its school funding to poorer counties to ensure their 
schools meet state standards for student achievement. 
The Commission on Education, Finance, Equity, and 
Excellence, which was also charged with consolidating 
the more than 50 programs through which state aid is 
administered, was expected to release its final report 
late last year. 

Its proposal comes during tight fiscal times for the 
state. In October, the governor announced a $205 mil- 
lion cut in the state’s $21.2 billion fiscal 2002 budget. 
He largely spared the $3.4 billion dedicated to schools, 
which was a 5 percent increase over 2001. 

For fiscal 2002, lawmakers reduced funding for a 
program that uses state money to buy textbooks for 
private schools. The legislature supplied $5 million for 
the program, $1 million less than last year, and $3 mil- 
lion less than Glendening requested. 

The governor vetoed legislation last year that would 
have made Maryland the first state to require gun- 
safety courses for all public school students. “I have 
reservations about explicitly sanctioning, and arguably 
encouraging, the sending of busloads of 13-year-old 
boys and girls to a shooting range to handle real guns 
and ammunition,” Glendening said in a letter explain- 
ing his veto. The bill would have allowed, with local 
school board approval, middle and high school students 
to travel to local shooting ranges for safety instruction. 

Education officials continue to field criticism for 
the state’s reconstitution program. The 7-year-old pro- 
gram, which identifies and provides assistance to fail- 
ing schools, has most recently been cited as failing to 
do enough to help schools on the state’s “reconstitu- 
tion eligible” list. More than 100 schools are currently 
on the state watch list — 85 in Baltimore and 15 in 
Prince George’s County, Despite more than $47 mil- 
lion in state aid, only a few schools have raised 
achievement enough to move off the list. 

In state testing news, students who entered 9th 
grade in fall 2001 will be the first to have their scores 
on rigorous end-of-course exams appear on high school 
transcripts. -KERRY a. white 



Does your childcare staff know: 

How early language and Utetacy develop? 

'SBw t How to create liteiacy-ricii environments for 

How to improve childrenSi writing and reading readiness 
^ How to support childrei]^ language and literacy eveiy day? 

Let CiJtE TO Read train you 

to run a six-part workshop for early childhood professionals. 






If— -mi in Summer 20Q2; RIFNet’s new video training 

^ series eq>loring cliildren’s litetature and emeigent literacy. 



IVoduced by AmericalSi oldest nonprofit childrens literacy organization, 
R e a ding Is Rind a mmtal , Inc. and RIFNet^ its distanoe-leaming service. 
RIFNet develops and delivets progntmming on the latest in literacy, 



l‘ur more information on: 

Clare to Read, call I K77-RIF-KI:A1), ext. 1512 
KlFNet, call 1 -8()0-590'004 1 «ir vi.viiwww.rifnct.org 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Massachusetts 



t,B9B Public schools 

79.000 Public school teachers 

985.000 Prc‘K-12 enrollment 



$9.1 billion Annual pre-K'l2 
expenditures (ail revenue sources) 

23,4% Minority students 



13.8% Children In poverty 
16.6% Students with disabilities 
397,000 Children under 5 



Child-cdre ddvocdtes 
hope to link early- 
learning initiative's 
to ongoing education 
improvement efforts. 




dvocates for children in Massachusetts 
hope to seize on what they see as a 
critical opportunity to move early-' 
childhood education to the fore of the 
state’s education agenda. With some of 
the highest lice'nsing standards for 
early child care, and the most child-care centers 
with national accreditation of any state, Massachu- 
setts has shown signs of making its commitment to 
early childhood an even more important part of its 
eiforts to improve education. 

The state board of education has approved draft 
preschool standards, which include guidelines for a 
curriculum based on state frameworks. The new 
guidelines are intended to help early-childhood pro- 
grams offer developmentally appropriate prepara- 
tion for students entering kindergarten and 1st 
grade. 

A governor’s commission on early-childhood edu- 
cation and school readiness was expected to release ' 
a report late last year. 

Strategies for Children, a Boston-based nonprofit 
group that has mobili 2 ed support for a bill intro- 
duced in the legislature that would provide access 
to high-quality education for all 3- to 5-year-olds, 
has been aggressively pushing an "Early Education 
for Air campaign. TTie goal is to engage the busi- 
ness, education, labor, and religious communities in 
a way that increases public awareness of early- 
childhood issues. 

Buoyed by studies that show children who have 
been in high-quality early-leaming environments 
perform better in school than other youngsters do, 
the advocacy group hopes to marry the interests of 
early-childhood educators with the state’s continu- 
ing work to raise students’ academic performance. 
The improvement drive centers on an accoimtabil- 
ity system ushered in by the state’s 1993 education 
reform law. 

“We can't afford not to invest in yoimg children,” 
says Margaret Blood, a longtime children’s advo- 
cate and the director of Strategies for Children. 



Strong Commitment 

Massachusetts has done much to support and 
promote early-childhood programs, she says, but it 
must make an even stronger commitment to pro- 
vide training and better pay for providers of such 
programs. Because Massachusetts has already put 
a big emphasis on early childhood. Blood says, advo- 
cates should not try to reinvent the wheel. 

“We don’t want to create anything new,” she says. 
“We want to build on the existing infrastructure.” 

About 70 percent of Massachusetts children 
under 5 come firom families in which both parents 
work outside the home. Some 6,000 children ages 3 
to 5 are on- a waiting list for subsidized cliild care. 

A December 2000 report from the Urban Insti- 
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REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT <NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 33% 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 32 % 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 43 % 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 42 % 



4th graders proficient or above in reading 0998) 37 % 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 36 % 

. 8th graders proficient in writing (1998) 31 % 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY A- 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY 9 



125 percent of the state median in- 
come for a family of its size. All par- 
ents pay a fee on a sliding scale. 

lb help ensure liigh standards, pro- 
grams serving children through the 
Community Partnerships for Chil- 
dren Program must seek accredita- 
■ tion firom the National Association for 
the Education of Young Children. 
Massachusetts has both the highest 
proportion and the highest number of 
nationally accredited child-care cen- 
ters in the coimtry. 

But retaining early-childhood ed- 
ucators and child-care providers re- 
mains a challenge because of low 
salaries. The early-childhood advi- 
sory council that makes recommen- 
dations to the state school board re- 
ports a “severe staffing crisis” and 
has called for salary increases and 
more teacher training. 



I SCHDOL CLIMATE* — 

I RESDURCES* 

Adequacy 9 - 

Equity ■ D 

COMMENT: The stale has sUmgenI licensing standards and the biggest 
number of nationally accrediled child-care centers in the nation. Students in 
the dass ol 2003 must pass tests In English and math to graduate; a new 
appeals process is available tor those who fan. The state wont administer a 
high Echool history test aligned with its startdards in 2002. Massachusetts 
dropped some course requirements tor prospective teachers; instead, 
teachers must pass a content-area test, which raised the state's grade in this 
erea from a C last year to a B this year. The state also Initiated a teacher- 
induction program. 

' notes: School cfiinats was not graded this year. Some state grades tor resource 
adequacy chorrged this year txrcausa ol changes in methodology: For det^ sea *State 
ol the States.* State grades tor retiree equity are based on 1 0SB-fi9 data, the most 
recent avaSabla. 1 1ncScates the state dkf no) pnrtirapate In the national assessmenL 



tute indicated that Massachusetts families pay an 
average of $370 a month — the highest amount in 
the nation — for child care. 

Money for subsidized child care for working fami- 
lies, which comes through the Massachusetts Office 
of Child Care Services, has increased substantially 
over the past several years. Combining all early-care 
and education programs, funding has climbed fibm 
about $154 million in 1994 to $634 million in 2001. 

Needs Still to Be Met 

But advocates say that the state still needs to in- 
crease access to first-rate child care and preschool. 
The state education department estimates that 
about 27,000 infants and toddlers in families earn- 
ing less than 100 percent of the state median in- 
come are still in need of financial aid to pay for 
early-childhood care. 

T^e state’s major preschool program. Commu- 
nity Partnerships for Children, has expanded dra- 
matically in the past five years, with funding in- 
creasing firom $12.9 million in 1995 to $104 million 
in fiscal 2002. The program serves. preschool-age 
children in public school. Head Start, community- 
based child care, and family child care. 

For children to be eligible for the program, both 
parents^ or a single parent, must be working at least 
part time, and the family’s income must be under 



MCAS Progress 

Along with its attention to early- 
childhood education, Massachusetts 
in 2001 changed the requirements for 
passing the state accountability 
exams, the Massachusetts Compre- 
hensive Assessment System. The 
state board of education voted to re- 
place the world history section of the 
state’s lOth grade MC)AS exam with a 
test of US. history. Students in the 
class of 2003 must pass the MCAS in 
mathematics and English in order to 
graduate. The exams have been the 
subject of widely publicized student 
walkouts and other protests. 

But the MCAS results released in 
October showed dramatic improve- 
ments that many observers say will 
change the tenor of debate about the 
tests. Seventy-three percent of the 
lOth graders who participated in both the English 
language arts and mathematics tests passed 
those exams., In urban school districts, 59 percent 
of the students who participated in both those 
exams scored high enough to earn a diploma. 
That compares with only 38 percent of students 
firom urban districts in 2000. 

And in vocational and technical schools, where 
some of the strongest criticism of the exams has 
been aired, 46 percent of students who took the 
math and English exams passed, compared with 
only 20 percent in 2000. 

Achieve Inc., a national organization that advo- 
cates standards-based education policies, issued a 
report just days before the MCAS results were re- 
leased that called Massachusetts’ system of acad- 
emic standards and assessments a national 
model. The report called the lOth grade exams 
students must now pass to graduate “rigorous but 
reasonable.” 

While even opponents of the exams praised the 
statewide improvements, groups like the Civil 
Rights Project at Harvard University say enthu- 
siasm for those better scores must not distract at- 
tention from the exams’ impact on minority stu- 
dents. Sixty-three percent of the state’s 
African-American students and 71 percent of its 
Hispanic students, the organization reports, are 
at risk of not passing the MCAS and thus of being 
denied a high school diploma. -john gehring 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Michigan 



3/606 Public schools 
95,000 Public Kbool toachtrs 
1.7 million PrrK-12 enrollment 



$13.7 billion Annual pre*K*l2 
«»pen<Iltures (tH revenue sources) 

23.7% Minority students 



15.4% Children In poverty 
4.6% Students with disabilities 
672.000 Children under 5 



The state's plans to 
expand earlychildhood 
programs fell prey 
to budget cuts, putting 
districts in a tight spot. 




hat a difference a year makes. In 
2000, early-childhood educators and 
advocates in the Great Lakes State 
enjoyed their best year ever. Buoyed 
by a budget surplus, the legislature 
t^t year approved nearly $240 mil- 
lion for new and expanded programs and services 
for young children and their families 

But the national economic downturn hit Michi- 
gan hard last year, prompting lawmakers to take 
back some of what they had given. 

Faced with a possible shortfall of $250 million to 
$350 million in the state school aid budget for the 
2002 fiscal year, lawmakers canceled plans to ex- 
pand public preschool programs from a half-day to 
a full day, eliminated fbnds for state-financed sum- 
mer school for children leaving grades 1-4, and 
trimmed $7 million from a $50 million program 
targeted to early-elementary students with reading 
problems. 

The picture is gloomier for the next fiscal year, 
which is the final year of a three-year budget that ■ 
was approved by. the' l^islature in better economic 
times. In September, third -term Gov. John Engler, 
a Republican, vetoed all K-12 funding for that year 
that is not required by law. His action effectively 
wipes out all Ae preschool programs launched or 
expanded in 2000 unless the legislature votes this 
year to put them back in. 

Keith E. Myers, the executive director of the 
Michigan. Association for the Education of Young 
Children, says early-childhood-education advocates 
now will essentially have to start fi^m scratch. 

“We don’t have that commitment of a third year 
anymore for those progreuns, and we just have to 
go out and lobby again to get them," he says. 



Some Programs Preserved 

Still, lawmakers did preserve funding for the All 
Students Achieve Program-Parent Involvement iii^^ 
Education, a fledgling, $45 million initiative aimed 
at providing home visits, developmental screenings, 
preschool referrals, and other services to families of 
infants and toddlers. Advocates said the program 
was important because it requires school districts, 
public agencies, and local nonprofit organizations to 
collaborate in plarming the new services. 

The pared-down budget for this fiscal year also 
kept intact $85.5 million in basic funding for the 
state’s loiig-standing Michigan School Readiness 
Program. The program provides half-day preschool 
for 4-year-olds who, for a variety of reasons, are 
considered at risk for failing in school.The extra 
$25 million set aside to keep preschools open all 
day, however, fell victim to the budget ax. 

Lindy Buch, the supervisor of early-childhood 
and parenting for the Midiigan Department of Eld- 
ucation, says it’s unclear whether some of the 
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I STUDENT ACH<eveMCNT(NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 2^^ 

8th graders proficient or above In math (2000) 26% 

4lh graders proficient or above in science (2000) 33% 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 37% 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 26% 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) ? 

8th graders proficient in v/riting (1998) ? 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY C 



most states’ standards. 

But the bar is much lower for em- 
ployees of private child-care pro- 
grams, according to children’s advo- 
cates and state administrators. 

“The buildings are safe, but the peo- 
ple don’t have to have any training,” 
Buch says. 

Tb enhance the skills of those work- 
ers, the state last year launched an ef- 
fort similar to North Carolina’s 
Teacher Education And Compensa- 
■ tion Helps, or TE]ACH, program. Draw- 
ing on state, federal, and private re- 
sources, the program provides tuition 
scholarships, as well as bonuses and 
pay raises, to child-care workers who 
continue their education. 



I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY C- 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* — 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy A- 

Equity G- 

COMMENT: Major funding has gone into teaming tor chtldren from birth to age 
5, and a state-financed preschool program has a lortg reconJ of success. A 
bleak revenue picture in 200i . however, led lawmakers to make slzabla cuts 
to their Ihr^year budget for schools. Including money to provide new 
services for young children and their families. The state is revising its 
acdourttability system and did not release school ratings last year, dropping 
its grade from a B in 2001 to a C in 2002 for standards and accountability. 
New ratings are expected in fall 2002. 



* NCTTES: School dunate was not gredod this year. Some state grades lor resource 
adequacy changed this year tMcause of changes in mothodolopy For details^ see *State 
of (he States.* State grades lor resource eqdty ere based on tese-es data, the most 
recent aveUatile. ? Indicates the state did not panidpsta In the national assessment. 



school districts that are expanding their preschool 
programs or gearing up to help provide new, home- 
based services to the families of infants and tod- 
dlers will continue on their own. 

“Some of these districts are squeezed, and 
the 3 fVe had to make some choices between whether 
you provide Advanced Placement classes for a 
small number of high school students , or you re- 
duce class sizes in elementary school, " says Buch. 
“Whether theyTl continue witii new preschool pro- 
grams, I don’t know.” 

The rollbacks, disappointed advocates because 
they came so close on the heels of their hard-won 
victories in 2000. 

“Michigan in the last several years has been 
undergoing a process of cultural change in terms 
of bringing heightened awareness around the im- 
portance of early childhood and child care,” says 
Sharon Claytor Peters, who heads Michigan’s 
Children, an advocacy group. Through the readi- 
ness program; the federal Head Start program, 
and federal Title 1 funds that support preschool 
programs, state officials estimate that roughly 
half of Michigan’s 4-year-olds are enrolled in pub- 
licly supported preschools. 

Teachers in state-subsidized preschools are re- 
quired to hold an elementary-teaching license 
with an endorsement in early-childhood educa- 
tion, a qualification that is comparatively high by 



Bonus and Testing Plans on Hold 

To policymakers, early-childhood 
programs were a logical place to make 
cuts because they 'were the newest. 
Gov. Engler and the legislature also 
-wanted to protect a planned hike in 
the base per-pupil amount that the 
state gives to public schools. 

Under the original three-year bud- 
get, that base funding.was set to grow 
finm $6^000 per pupil in fiscal 2001 to 
. $6,500 this ^c^ year to $6,700 next 
year. The increase was designed to 
narrow gaps between the state’s high- 
est- and lowest-spending districts. 

Under the revised budget, districts 
will still get their $6,500 payments 
this fiscal year because lawmakers 
drew on the state’s rainy-day fwd. All 
bets are off, however, for next year. 

The governor also used his veto pen 
to restore $8 million in funds for the 
Golden Apple Awards, an initiative he 
proposed in February 2001 when he 
told lawmakers in his State of the 
State Address that “the state with the 
best education system wins.” The program awards 
$50,000 bonuses to top-performing schools. 

In other education-related developments last 
year, the state’s new schools chief, Thomas D. 
Watkins, scrapped a school accreditation system 
that the governor had championed. 

The system had yet to issue its first ratings, but 
Watkins, a Democrat' appointed by the state’s 
elected school board, said he wanted to “recon- 
struct” it because it relied too heavily on scores 
from state tests. 

The state had more success with a 2-year-old, 
$110 million initiative to give laptop computers to 
preooUegiate teachers. Before it ended last year, an' 
estimated 90,000 teachers received computers 
through the program. 

Michigan also issued a first-of-its-kind report 
card on school districts in May 2001. Created 
through a contract with Standard & Poor’s, the 
Wall Street analysts known best for evaluating the 
financial health of businesses and governments, 
the online report cards contain district-level infor- 
mation on everything from test scores to spending 
patterns to per-capita income. 

Finally, the legislature put off a 3-year-old de- 
bate over whether to allow universities to charter 
more independent public schools by handing .the 
problem off to a new state commission. The panel 
may issue its report early this year, -desra viadero 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



Minnesota 

Budget battles nearly ■ 
shut down state 
government; early- 
childhood initiatives 
fall by the wayside. . . 

~{ n a political battle that threatened to shut 
down the state government in 2001, Gov. 

' Jesse Ventura refused to sign any spending 
bills until the legislature delivered a sub- 
stantial package of tax cuts. 

_J The governor eventually got his way, but 
not without a price. Other policy drives — including 
efforts to revamp early-childhood education — fell 
by the wayside. 

One of those failed legislative bids was Ventura’s 
own proposal to consolidate the state’s major child’ 
care programs: the Minnesota Family Investment 
Program, Transition-Year Child Care, and the 
Basic Sliding-Fee Child Care, program. All three 
are designed to help low- and moderate-income 
families cover the cost of child'Care or preschool. 

Funding for the consolidated program would 
have been based on a forecast of demand. State ed- 
ucation officials say the governor’s proposal would 
have targeted money to the neediest children and 
families, improved service, cut program adminis- 
tration, and put an end to waiting lists. 

But many lawmakers saw things differently. 

“In addition to persistent philosophical differ- . 
ences over the role of government in the lives of 
families and young children, the primary policy .dis- 
pute was over the forecasting component of the 
governor’s consolidation proposal,” says John S. 
Breckenridge, an executive budget officer with the 
state finance department. “Advocates believed this 
'was the key to achieving the desired policy out- 
comes. Opponents believed this opened the door to 
uncontrolled growth in program expenditures.” 

Conservative legislators balked at language that 
they believe would have created a dramatically ex- 
panded entitlement program. Other lawmakers ar- 
gued the governor had failed to include enough 
money for the consolidation plan in his budget pro- 
posal. 

*We were proposing a go-slow approach,” says 
Rep. Barb Sykora, the Republican chairwoman of 
* the House Family and Early-Childhood-Education 
Committee. “To go from a welfare program to an 
entitlement program that would have included 
[families with earnings of] up to 300 percent of the 
poverty level — ^we just didn’t think it was wise.” 

So, in the final days of the regular 2001 lejgisla- 
tive session, lawmakers passed a $544 million bi- 
ennial budget for early-childhood and family pro- 
grams that included neither the consolidation plan 
nor any new state money for existing programs. 
For fiscal 2002, the state spent $10.4 million for its 
school-readiness program, which prepares childr^ 
ages 3 to 5 for kindergarten. 

Ventura, elected under the Reform' Party banner 
in 1998 and now an Independent, vetoed ^e pack- 
age the first time it came to his desk. But the sec- 
ond time around — after his victory on tax reduc- 
tions in a tumultuous special session — he signed 
the same bill without a fight. 
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2,072 Public schools 
56^000 Public school teachers 
847,000 Pre-K-t2 enrollment 



$7.2 billion Annual pre-K-12 
expenditures fa// revenue sources) 

,16.1% Minority students 



15.4% Children In poverty 
12.5% Students with dlsabllllies 
330,000 Children under S 



REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 
8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 
4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 
8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 
,4th graders proficient or above in reading 0998) 
8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) . 
8th graders proficient In writing (1998) 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

I IMPROVING TEACHER OUALITY 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy 

Equity 



Separately, the state education department of- 
fered the legislature an even broader plan for an 
integrated system of services for early-childhood 
care and education. The prop 9 sal — which also 
failed to be enacted — called for combining re- 
sources at the local level. 

“The overall goal is a well-connected array of ser-. 
vices that give parents a choice of pn^rams to meet 
their families’ needs in every Minnesota community 
and promote positive outcomes for children,” says 
Cherie Kotilinek, the education department’s acting 
manager for early-cMdhood programs. “Some pro- 
grams] would be universally available. -Families in 
which children have greater iieeds could receive 
more intensive or specialized services.” 

Despite some interest, lawmakers didn’t adopt 
any legislation on the plan last session. But the de- 
partment will do what it can in the meantime to 
support local efforts to integrate early-childhood 
programs, Kotilinek says. 

More Training, Better Pay 

Some advocates say the biggest problem for 
early-childhood education in Minnesota is a lack of 
qualified workers. Poor pay and inadequate train- 
ing requirements are to blame, they assert “Early- 
childhood education has not benefited from the 

OCKS FOR SUCCESS 



enormous economic prosperity we 
have in our state. Quite the opposite, 
it’s been a hardship,” says Anita 
Segador Beaton, the director of the 
Minnesota Institute for Early Child- 
hood Professional Development, a di- 
vision of the Minnesota Association 
for the Education of Young Children. 

“Because of low wages, .we have 
workers leaving early child care in 
droves,” Beaton says. “We have child- 
care centers literally going out of busi- 
ness because they cannot hire staff” 
Following the lead of states like 
California and . North Carolina, 
Beaton’s group pushed for passage 
of legislation in 2001 to provide 
training scholarships for early-child- 
care professionals, as well as wage 
increases and bonuses for those who 
complete college-level training and 
stay in the field. 

‘^ut'that was soimdly defeated 
here,” Beaton says. The loss came de- 
spite two $1 million pledges from pri- 
vate foundations, contingent on a $2 
million match from the state legisla- 
ture. While the House and the Senate 
adjourned without appropriating 
money for the proposed program, law- 
makers still have imtil June to take 
advantage of the foimdations’ offers. 

■ Some conservatives, however, ques- 
tion the wisdom of wage subsidies and 
argue that the child-care industry isn’t 
the only sector struggling to find qual- 
ified workers today. 

“Pay has been increasing because 
the cost we’re paying per family sub- 
sidy has gone up fixim about $5^000 to 
more than $8,000,” Sykora says. “The 
governor put no new money in his 
budget proposal, and there su-e other 
programs I’d prefer money go into 
than wage subsidies.” 

.K-12 Financing Overhaul 

Early-child-care advocates were not the only 
ones to suffer disappointments. Education interest 
groups also heavily criticized the 2002-2003 bien- 
nial budget for K-12 for failing to adequately invest 
in schools, even though it did raise school spending 
above levels in the previous biennial budget 

The omnibus tax bill the legislature passed in- 
cluded a provision that shifts the basic costs of pre- 
coUegiate education' to the state. Before passage of 
the new law, the state paid about 60 percent of the ' 
general costs of K-12 education, and tiie rest .was fi- 
nanced through local property taxes. 

The new law includes an equalization formula 
that gives extra aid to school districts in property- 
poor areas. Beginning in fiscal 2003, those districts 
without voter-supported levies for excess costs such 
as capital expenses will receive an additional $415 
per student fix>m the state. And, in cases where dis- 
tricts have levies that raise less than $415 per stu- 
dent fix>m local taxpayers, the state will chip in the 
necessary dollars to bring them up to that amount. 

Lawmakers approved a modest budget increase 
for K-12 schools' in fiscal 2002 and 2003. 

The $8.7 biUioh allocated for precoUegiate educa- 
tion over the biennium is up by 8.7 percent, or $710 
million, fipom the previous two-year budget, accord- 
ing to the governor’s office. -oarcia Harris bowman 
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COMMENT: Proposals to consoliclale earty-chitdhood programs, incraass 
funding, and provide incentives lor child*€are workers to pursue further 
education fell by the vrayslde last year. A new school funding formula will 
provide more help for needy disbicts, and a tax on business pn^wrty is 
expected to bring in more revenue for schools. The legislature enacted a pilot 
program lor districts to base teachers' pay on performance. Lawmakers put 
off any changes in academic standards. The state Is administering new high 
school tests this year. 



- NOTES; School cUmato was not graded this year. Some state grades lor resource 
adequacy changed this year because o> changes methodology. For details, see '^Stale 
of (he States.’ State grades lor resource equity are based on 19Sa*e9 data, the most 
receni avafiatXe. ? indicaies the state did not panidpiaio In the national assessment 
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Mississippi 

With little money to go 
drqund, education 
efforts for the state's 
young children are 
low on the priority list. . 

“I n financially strapped ^^sissippi, early-child- 
hood education has long taken a back seat to 
other needs. Faced with severe budget con- 
straints, state legislators in 2001 chose to ap- 
prove teacher-pay raises instead of five pilot 
_J prekindergarten programs, one for each con- ■ 
gressional district 

An advisory group charged with making sure 
children are ready to start school is working to find 
less expensive alternatives. 

The Early Childhood &mces Interagency Co- 
ordinating Council, form^ in 2000 and represent- 
ing education and health agencies, gathers data 
and. meets quarterly to talk about sharing re- 
sources and promoting high standards. for pro- 
grams that serve young children and their families. 
Its first report, issued in 2001, said 122,817 chil- 
dren statewide were enrolled in child-care and 
early-education programs. ■ 

To nui^re those youngsters, Mississippi’s 152 
school'districts compete for $1.5 million in block 
grants that the legislature appropriates annually, 
finom roughly $445 million in f^eral education aid. 
The state itself provides no money for e^ly-child- 
hood education aside fi-om that required to access 
federal funds. Most of the federal money pays for 
materials that help prepare children for school. 

For example, the “Every Child a Reader” pro- 
gram, aimed at parents of 4- and 5-year-olds 
enrolling in preschool, introduces concepts of 
print and phonics through audio recordings and 
videotapes. 

The Bridges program, meanwhile, gives parents, 
educators, and caregivers practical information, re- 
sources, and trainiog tips for working with children 
fiom birth to age 5. 

Providing such help to everyone who needs it in 
the poor, predominantly rural state gains particular 
importance because Mississippi’s illiteracy rates are 
among the country’s highest 
While districts must provide kindergarten, at- 
tending kindergarten is not mandatory in Missis- 
sippi. Nonetheless, more than 90 peiwnt of 5-year- 
olds are enrolled, according to Cathy Grace, the 
director of the Early Childhood Institute at Missis- 
sippi State University. 

'A Hard Issue' 

But about 20 percent of preschool-age children 
statewide still are not enrolled in any type of child- 
care or education program, increasing the chance 
of learning problems once school starts, says Bonita 
Potter, the director of reading, early childhood, and 
language arts for the state education department. 

“We try to track them based on the birthrate, but 
that’s still an estimation at best,” she says. “This is 
a hard issue for us right now.” 

Mississippi has only recently trained an eye on 
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the quality of its child care. In 2001, two groups 
conducted the state’s first study of thequality of 
child-care programs in which Temporary Assis- 
tance for Needy Families grants were awarded to 
174 licensed child-care^centers in six of the state’s 
poorest counties. Of those, 100 were randomly se- 
lected for evaluation of such factors as staff-to-child 
ratios, age-appropriate classroom supplies, and ed- 
ucation services for parents. 

The study, conducted by Mississippi State Uni- 
versity’s Early Childhood Institute and the Civitan 
Center’s Regional Early Childhood Team, will be 
used to track whether the TA>fF money makes a dif- 
ference. Findings were not yet available at the end 
of 2001. The study is paid for with an . $88,000 grant 
fix)m the state’s human-services department. 

Meanwhile, a close partnership— formalized in 
1998 with a memorandum of understanding — be- 
tween the state education department and the 
Mississippi Head Start Association appe^ to be 
improving coordination between preschool and 
kindergarten teachers. . 

Nearly 24,600 children ages 3 and 4 and 
rou^y 670 children fipom birth to age 3 attend the 
state’s 21 Head Start pn^rams. 

L 3 mne Masters, the director of the state’s Head 
Start collaboration office, .says a new set of 
preschool benchmarks designed by the state in 
2001 will increase the number of children prepared 
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for kindergarten. 

But training continues to be an 
issue. Masters and other advocates 
say that based on evaluations of child- 
care workers, the state at least must 
redirect some money to ensure the 
workers are qualified enough to help 
children meet the new benchmarks.' 

Mississippi permits employees in 
child-care centers and family group 
homes to begin work with no .prior 
training in early-childhood education. 

In contrast, preschool teachers em- 
ployed by public schools must earn a 
certificate ^ to teach kindergarten 
through grade 4, with 18 hours of 
supplemental training in early-child- 
ho^ education. In 2000, the state ap- 
proved a license for preschool and 
kindergarten teachers only. 

Until September 2001, the state 
had training clinics but no specific li- 
cense for teaching preschool children 
with special needs. - 
The University of Southern Missis- 
sippi started offering a master’s de- 
grre in early intervention in 1998, but 
because no license was awarded at 
the end of the two-year program, 
graduates were having trouble land- 
ing jobs in public schools. 

The new licensing program is over- . 
seen jointly by the university’s school 
of family consumer sciences and its 
department of curriculum, instruc- 
tion, and special education, with sup- 
port 'firom the Institute for Disabihty 
Studies housed on campus. Just 10 
students were enrolled in mid-2001, 
but administrators expect more in- 
terest now that the license is avail- 
able. In addition, the same school of- 
fers a Child Development Associate 
credential program for child-care 
workers. 

The state health department spon- 
sors a program called First Steps, 
which provides services to children from birth to 
age 3 who are at risk of having developmental 
delays. 

Accountability and Computers 

For older students, beginning with the class of 
2003, the state is phasing in end-of-course tests re- 
quired for graduation, eventually replacing the 
Functional Literacy Exam. 

The change is part of a revamped assessment 
system for all students and now includes diagnos- 
tic testing between kindergarten and 2nd grade. 
Previously, such tests began in grade 4. 

A new accountability system passed by the leg- 
islature in 2000 takes effect soon. Individual 
schools will be rated on test scores and other mea- 
surable outcomes starting in fall 2003. 

The previous system made it impossible for 
high-achieving schools in low-performing districts 
to get recognition, while the problems of low-per- 
forming schools in high- achieving districts were 
easily hidden. 

The state continues its work on placing an In- 
ternet-accessible computer in every classroom by 
the end of 2002. More than 75 percent of class- 
rooms now have such access. ■ 

- -ROBIN L Flanigan 
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COMMENT: This cash-poof' stats doesn't spend any of its own money on early' 
childhood education, aside from that required to access federal funds. In 
2001, legislators approved teacher-pay raises instead d piloting 
prakindergarten programs. The adequacy of pay ar>d training for preschool 
teachers Is also an issue. In 2000, the state approved a new license for 
preschool artd Kindergarten teachers only. For older students, 
the state is phasing in end-ol'cou/se tests for graduation, beginning with 
ihe class ol 2003. A new accountability system will rate schools starting 
' In tall 2003. 

* NOTES: School dtmata was rtot graded this yoar. Soma stale grades Ibr resource 
adequacy changed thb year because of changes in methodology. For details, see 'State 
of Ihe States.' State grades (or resource oqt^ty are based on I89&'9edata, Che most 
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COMMENT: Lawnnakers dedicated money from a rtational tobacco sstUsment 
to early-childhood education In 2001. The state also unwiled literacy 
standards fof the preMndergarten years and a set of competencies (or aarty- 
chUdhood educators. More districts are offering full-day Idndergarten ance 
the state revised its school funding formuTa to pray lor it. The Kansas City 
district has unbT June to improve student performartce and avoid a state 
talceover. Starting in 2W2-03, districts must publish information on schools. 



To the extent 
that we’ve been 
able to reach 
families, [the 
Parents as 
Teachers 
Program] has 
been extremely 
successful.’ 

It's a tremendous 
investment, [but] 
it pays off very 
wellin.the 
long run.'-' 

RUTH FLYNN 
State Director. 
Carly-Childhood Education 
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hile Missouri education officials and 
lawmakers spent much of 2001 fo- 
cused on a possible state takeover of 
the troubled Kansas City school dis- 
trict and a study of how to improve 
their state’s school finance system, 
they also trained attention and funding on the 
early years of students’ lives. 

Dui^g their 2001 session, state lawmakers ap- 
proved a plan by Gov. Bob Holden, a Democrat, to 
dedicate a large portion of the state’s proceeds 
from the national tobacco settlement to early- 
. childhood education., 'The decision followed three 
years of debate over what to do with the windfall. 

. More early-childhood initiatives are on the 
agenda in 2002. For instance, state education of- 
ficials are preparing to unveil the first-ever liter- 
acy standards in Missouri for the prekinder- 
garten years. Educators are also looking toward 
drafting what they’re calling social standards for 
young children, a set of social skills that pupils 
should have for their age levels. 

And the results of a pilot program that began 
last year to train teachers to gauge children’s 
readiness for kindergarten has given educators 
confidence that early-childhood initiatives and 
parental involvement are key in preparing chil- 
dren for success in school, education officials say. 

Missouri has long been on the cutting edge in 
early-childhood education, having made the 
issue a priority over the past three decades. In 
1972, the first Missouri state director of early 
education was appointed, and the state board of 
education released a position paper affirming 
the impact of children’s early learning on later 
school success. 

Missouri became the pilot location in 1981 for 
the now widely offered Parents As Teachers pro- 
gram, which pairs trained parent-educators with 
parents to instruct them on what to expect 
through the stages of their children’s develop- 
ment. The parents, in the program meet in 
groups, where they share experiences and infor- 
mation. The program also offers screening of the 
children’s overall development, health, hearing, 
and vision to provide early detection of potential 
problems. 

The state reports that more than 130,000 chil- 
dren between the ages of 1 and 5 participated in 
developmental, health, or prekindergarten 
screening in the 1999-2000 school year. Nearly 
half of the high-needs families in the state par- 
ticipated in the local PAT programs during the 
1999-2000 school year. 

“To the extent that we’ve been able to reach 
families, it’s been extremely successful,”. Ruth 
Flynn, the state’s director for early-childhood ed- 
ucation, says of PAT. 

“It’s a tremendous investment, [butl it pays off 
very well in the long run." . . 



Funding for Missouri’s PAT program has more 
than doubled since 1992-93. In'fiscal 2001, the 
state s^nt $30 million on it. And the legislatiire, 
-TYhich voted to use $14.4 million fixim the. national 
tobacco settlement for early-childhood programs, 
EiUotted $6 million to expand PAT. 

A Rise in Full-Day Kindergarten 

More and more districts are offering full-day 
kindergarten in the state, since Missouri revised 
its school funding formula several years ago to 
pay for such programs.- Now, districts are paid on 
a per-pupil basis through the basic state aid for- 
mula. 

In the 2000-01 school year, 508 of the state’s 
524 school districts offered full-day kindergarten, 
an increase of 245 districts from 1992-93. About 
78 percent of Missouri’s 64,000 kindergartners 
now attend full-day programs, compared with less 
than 30 percent during the 1992-93 school year. . 

The state is also making strides toward devis- 
ing standards for pre-K literacy, as a measure- 
ment tool for teachers to determine whether 
young students are reading at the appropriate 
level. 

“The standards wiU be used all over the state in 
child-care centers and Head Start {centers], so we 



all in our state are working toward the same 
goals," Flynn'says. “We also do a lot with profes- 
sional'development to make sure our teachers are 
qualified to reach the goals.” 

In June 2001, the state education department 
awarded $4.4 million in grants to districts to. 
begin or expand their early-childhood -education 
programs for 3- and 4-year-olds. The program, 
called the Missouri Preschool Project, was au- 
thorized by state law in 1998 and was financed 
at $14.5 million for fiscal 2002. The grants to 23 
school districts and 20 private schools range 
from $62,000 to $190,000. Eleven other private 
preschools received smaller grants to support 
training for the staff. 

“We are continuing the statewide effort to give 
Missouri families and children greater access to 
high-quality preschool programs,” Holden said in 
June 2001 when he announced the grants. “This 
is bringing better services to many smaller dis- 
tricts and rural .communities." 

Under the late Gov. Mel Carnahan, the state 
commissioned a study in 1998 to examine what 
makes children successful in. school, using data 
about kindergartners’ preschool experiences and 
access to health care and their resulting readiness 
for kindergarten. 

'The study, called the School Entry Assessment 
Project, was released in 1999 and looked at 3,500 
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students from different socioeconomic backgrounds at 
80 schools. The results showed that the children with 
some kind of prekindergarten educational experience 
fared better than other students. 

“The highest-performing children participate in 
Parents As Teachers and preschool or center care,” 
the report said. 

Not only has the state focused on preparing young 
children for kindergarten, but officials are also mak- 
ing sure preschool teachers are ready for the class- 
room. 

Though the state has long required teachers to be 
certified, officials from Missouri and Kansas wrote 
core-competency documents in 2001 spelling out what 
preschool teachers need to know. The Core Compe- 
tencies for Early Education in Kansas and Missouri 
say competence should be shown in eight areas: child 
growth and development; learning environment and 
curriculum; child observation and assessment; fami- 
lies and communities; health, safety, and nutrition; in- 
teractions with children; program planning and de- 
velopment; and professional development and 
leadership. 

Within the state, cooperation among agencies on 
early-childhood initiatives is a priority, Flynn says. 
That’s why state officials established an early-child- 
hood interagency-development team in 1996. 

“We Continue to meet, and we credit that cooperation 
for a lot of the success of the programs,” Flynn says. 
“We all know each other, and we are all excited about 
each others’ programs. We can refer parents to pro- 
grams in other departments and specific people we 
know from the committee.” 



State Finance and a Troubled District 

Missouri officials also spent much of 2001 focusing 
on two trouble spots: the Kansas City schools and the 
state’s method of funding schools. 

A bill that called for the immediate takeover of the 
29,500-student Kansas City school district died in the 
legislative session. 

The beleaguered district, home to one of the nation’s 
costliest and most closely watched desegregation pro- 
grams, has been given until this June to improve stu- 
dent performance in order to avoid a state takeover. 
State officials will base their decision on the results of 
the Missouri Assessment Program tests, which were 
graded over the summer of 2001, to determine the dis- 
trict’s fate. 

In May 2000, state officials determined that the dis- 
trict did not meet state standards despite long-stand- 
ing efforts to ensure that all children, regardless of 
race, received equal educational opportunities there. A 
1977 desegregation lawsuit filed by a group of parents 
has led to court-ordered improvement efforts totaling 
some $2 billion. 

Lawmakers in 2001 also approved a resolution set- 
ting up a committee to study school finance issues, in- 
cluding the state aid formula, teacher salaries,. and fa- 
cilities. 'The way the state distributes money to schools 
has been riddled with problems for years, and ques- 
tions over the system’s legality have arisen. Eight 
years ago, a Missouri judge ordered the legislature to 
revamp its finance formula on the grounds that it pro- 
duced funding disparities. 

'The system was subsequently revised, but last year, 
the Missouri School Boards Association released a re- 
port questioning its legality. The association said that 
some districts spent up to three times more per stu- 
dent than others, and that property-rich suburban dis- 
tricts still have an advantage over their poorer coun- 
terparts because Missouri’s funding system relies 
heavily on local property taxes. 

Meanwhile, Missouri lawmakers continued to look 
at ways to improve school accountability last year. 
'The legislature passed a measure requiring schools to 
issue “report cards" providing information on their de- 
mographics, teacher salaries, and student perfor- 
mance on state tests. The information is currently 
provided for school districts as a whole, but not for in- 
dividual schools. -USA FINE 
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882 Public schools 
lOtOOO Public school teachers 
156,000 Pre-K-12 enrollmant 



$996 million Annual pra*K-i2 
txpenOlturts (»H revenue iources) 

133% Minority students 



22% Children in poverty 
12% Students with disabilities 
55.000 Children under 5 - 



Earlychildhood 
initiatives are a tough 
sell to lawmakers in the 
Treasure State amid 
tough economic times. 



Dntana lawmaker, who often find it a 
struggle just to come up with ade- 
quate funding for K-12 education, 
haven’t yet taken up the issue of pay- 
ing for early-childhood education, ad- 
vocates for young children in the 
•state say. But many of those advocates are en- 
couraged by some of their own efforts to improve 
the -educational opportunities for child-care 
providers and persuade the legislature to back 
improvements in child care. 




"Montana’s economy hasn’t done as well as 
other states’,” says Linda Fillinger, the bureau 
chief for early-childhood services of Montana’s 
health and human -services department. 

Montana doesn’t spend any money on 
preschool, except to provide the matching dollars 
that are required to receive federal funds to run 
programs such as Head Start, P^linger says. 

F^moters of early-childhood education haven’t ■ 
ventured to ask the legislature for money to pay 
for specific initiatives. But over the past couple of 
- years, they’ve persuaded the legislature to make 
decisions that strengthen current offerings paid 
for with federal dollars. 

For example, says Mary Jane Standaert, Mon- 
tana’s Head Start collaboration -project director, 
supporters of early-childhood education per- 
suaded the legislature in 2001 to provide enough 
matching state dollars to receive the maximum 
amount of federal subsidies for child care in 2002. 
Previously, the. legislature forfeited some federal 
dollars because it didn’t provide enough matching 
money, Standaert says. 

Also, she adds, the legislature agreed to expand 
the realm of child-care providers that could apply 
to be regulated by the state. 

Early-childhood advocates had wap ted legisla- 
tors to require all drop-in centers in the state — for 
. example, a health-club that provides care for only 
part of a day — to be regulat^. 

Instead, the legislature made it an option 
for the first time for drop-in care providers to 
apply for the status of being regulated. Without 
such status, they are not eligible to apply for 
grants to improve facilities or for professional 
development. 



Changing the Rules 

Through the state’s rule-making process, advo- 
cates for young children have recendy made some 
•pther improvements in child care. 

In a package of new rules that became effective 
in September 2000, the state began to require all 
child-care providers to receive eight hours of 
training in early-childhood education annually. 
Previously, only directors and staff members of 
child-care centers had to complete eight hours of' 
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I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4lh graders proficient or above in math (2000) 25^ • 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 37*^ 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 37% 

8lh graders proficient or above in science (2000) 46% 



4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 37% 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 36% 

8th graders proficient in writing 0998) 25% 
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COuHENT; Financially pressed Montana doesnl put much money into earty- 
childhood education. But new rules, which took effect in September 2000. 
strengthened the state's modest training requirements for chitd-care ' 
providers, as well as the health and safety standards tor child^care programs. 
The state has also used federal aid to set up a program that encourages 
child-care workers to pursue additional education and improve the quality of 
their programs. On die K-1 2 front, the state is struggling with how to finance 
schoots as student enrollments decline. 



improve the ratio, she says, and the 
resistance contributed to a rejection 
of all the proposed changes. 

Fleming-Siebenaler says that in 
the recent round of rule-making, ad- 
vocates made the political decision 
not to propose any change to the cur- 
rent ratio of child-care providers to 
children. 

Montana child-care experts also 
are proud of a career-development 
system for child-care providers that 
the^ve devised. The system, run by 
the Montana Early Childhpod Pro- 
ject, is paid for with federal Child 
Care and Development Funds and 
housed at Montana State Univer- 
sity-Bozeman. 

Child-care, providers can work 
their way through nine levels of 
professional development. The fed- 
eral funds also pay for an accompa- 
grant program, called 
Best Beginnings, that gives child- 
care providers small grants to im- 
prove the quality of their programs 
if they submit a plan to receive ap- 
proved training and carry it out. 

Low compensation of child-care 
providers, which results in high 
turnover, is- a persistent problem in 
the state, Fillinger says. In 1999, a 
state study found that child-care 
workers earned between $5.85 and 
$6.87 per hour. Raising wages is 
hard to do, Fillinger says, because 
“families aren’t making big money, 
so it’s hard for them to pay more.” 



* NOTES: Sdwol cUmstB was not gradod this yaar. Soma stala gradot lor resoufoa 
adequacy changod this yaar bacausa ol changos In mothodotogy. Fof dalails, SM “Stata 
of the Statas.* Stata giadas lor rasouica equity ars based on 1 99S-99 data, tha most 
raceni avatlable. 7 Mcficates the ctata did not partidpala in tha national asssssmonl. 



education, and then only during their first year of 
employment. The new rules have extended the 
same education requirement to family child-care 
programs, which had been excluded. 

The rules also raised the bar for health and 
safety requirements and standardized those re- 
quirements across all types of programs. For ex- 
ample, fire drills previously were recommended, 
but now they are a requirement for all programs. 
And while only child-care centers had to have 
their staffs trained in first aid and cardiopul- 
monary resuscitation in the past, all child-care 
providers must do so now 
. In Februaiy 1997, early-childhood supporters 
tried to get a similar set of proposals approved, 
but failed, says Becky Fleming-Siebenaler, the su- 
pervisor of child-care-licensing programs for Mon- 
tana. “We have done better [in 2000] than in the 
15 years I’ve been in child care,” she says. "We’ve 
come a long way in improving the quality of care 
in Montana. It really took four years to educate 
people.” 

One of the reasons child-care proposals were re- 
jected 4V^ years ago, she explains, was because 
they included a plan to increase the number of 
workers who must be available to young chil- 
dren — the ratio is currently one provider for every 
three children under age 2. ■ ‘ 

The advocates faced a firestorm of opposition 
from providers who said they couldn’t afford to 



Building Trust 

Another persistent issue, says 
Standaert, the Head Start collabora- 
tion-project director, is the difficulty 
of convincing some parents that they 
should send their children to Head Start. She es- 
timates that only about 20 percent to 30 percent 
of eligible children participate. 

A major reason that Montana residents reject 
Head Start is a distrust of federal programs or a 
desire not to depend on them,-Standaert says. 
“They just don’t want people coming into their 
lives,” she says. 

In addition, it’s difficult for Head Start to pro- 
vide teachers in isolated rural areas, she points 
out: 

One Head Start program may serve several 
large counties with hundreds of miles between 
towns, making it tough to find teachers willing 
to travel long distances for small numbers of 
■preschoolers. 

Meanwhile, in the 2001 Montana legislative 
.session, lawmakers struggled with how to finance 
schools in light of declining enrollments.They de- 
cided to keep the school funding formula as it was, 
but passed a law directing the state office of bud- 
get and program planning to conduct a two-year 
study on the matter. 

The legislature increased funding from the 
general fund for K7I2. education for 2002-2003 
over the previous biennium by $25.6 million, or 
2.7 percent. It also created a separate, oiie-time 
flexible account with $5 million to be distributed 
to schools according to a formula over a two-year 
period. -MARY ANN 2EHR 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



1^2 Public schools 

21.000 Public school teachers 

286.000 Pre-K-}2 enrollment 



$2 billion Annual pre-K-12 
expenditures UU nvenu* sourctsi 

16% Minority students 



16J2% Children In poverty 
15.1% Students with' disabilities 
117,000 Children ur>der S 



REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) . 24% 

6th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 31% 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 26% 

6th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 36% 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1996) ? 

6th graders proficient or above in reading (1996) . ? 

6th graders proficient in writing (1996) '? 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY F 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY C- 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* . — 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy Q 

Equity Di- 

COMUENT: BIDS to expand early leeming sailed through the legistaiure' last 
year. Businesses can earn e tax credit for 30 percent of all oosti incurred in 
providing child care to employees. Lawmakers increased money tor a project 
that helps communities collaborate to address child-care needs. A teacher- 
pay package stalled when the governor threatened to veto h because it woiid 
inaease the stele sales tax. Nebraska issued cfistrict and school report cards 
for 2001 -02. It won't glvo Its middle and high school writing test this year, 
further dropping Its grade for standards ard accountability. 



"At the time that 
many other states 
were devoting 
relatively large 
amounts of money 
toearly-childhood 
development, 
Nebraska was 
, not." 

HARRIET EGERTSON 
■ Office of Children and 
Families. Nebraska 
Department of Education 



* notes; Setyxil cOmale was not graded this year. Sorrw state grades (or resource 
adequacy changed this year because of change* In mefthodOtogy. For details, see 'State 
of the States.* State grades ior resource equity are based on 1 99S-99 data, the most 
recent neDabte. 7 indicates the state tSd not participate in the national assessrrenL 



Nebraska 



The commitment to 
early childhood efforts 
includes tax credits, 
a funding increase, and 
teacher scholarships. 

ebraska kicked its early-childhood ef- 
forts into high gear in 2001, when a 
number of bills sailed through the first 
year of a two-year legislative session. ' 
With a strong commitment from Gov. 
Mike Johanns, the state has gotten a 
boost in its early -childhood-education efforts. 

“We've started to get to the realization that 
[early-childhood education] is essential, and if 
you don’t invest early, you’re going to pay later,” 
says Douglas D. Christensen, the state education 
commissioner. 

A new law that has generated excitement among 
'Nebraska’s early-childhood educators provides a 
tax credit to businesses for 30 percent of all costs in- 
curred in providing child care to employees. Com- 
panies can receive the credit for up to tiuree years, 
and an additional two years if their programs be- 
come nationally accredited. Businesses can provide 
child-care services directly or contract with an ex- 
isting, licensed care facUity. 

“Right now, it costs more to send your child to 
. day care than to coDege,” says Amy Berg, a policy 
advocate with Voices for Children-Nebraska, 
based in Omaha. She and others hope that the 
tax credit will help alleviate child care’s high cost- 
and encourage more businesses to become in- 
volved in early child care. 

The legislature also approved the Republican 
governor’s proposal for a $3 milli on increase over 
two years to expand the state’s Early Childhood 
Projects — a big jump from the previous year’s 
$560,000. The money will be used to expand a 
pilot projwt that created 10 programs beginning 
in 1992. The grants help communities set up col- 
laborative child-care programs that can receive 
funding for half their operating budgets, up to 
$50,000' a year. 

Nebraska also is on track to begin offering a 
scholarship and wage-improvement program based 
on North Carolina’s TEACH model, or Teacher Edu- 
cation And Compensation Helps. Some $350,000 
has been budgeted for the program, which is ex- 
pected to award the first round of scholarships in 
2002. Under the program, recipients can get help 
with the cost of coUege tuition and books and earn 
raises or bonuses after completing certain course- 
work. 



Limited Efforts 

Other bills up for debate during the second half 
of the.legislative session will address the quality of 
child-care settings, including increasing the train- 
ing requirements for providers &om the current 12 
hours a year, establishing a tiered system of licens- 
ing, which would help parents gauge the quality of 
a program; and changing the current system for de- 
termining child-to-stalf ratios. 



“At the time that many other states were de- 
voting relatively large- amounts of money to 
early-childhood development, Nebraska was 
not,” says Harriet Egertson, the head of the state 
education department’s office of children and 
families. 

Known for strong local control in K-12 educa- 
tion, Nebraska takes a similar approach to early- 
childhood programs. For both the education de- 
partment and the health and human-services 
division, the focus has'been on providing techni- 
cal support to local communities as they create 
their own programs. ' 

Nebraska historically has provided only lim- 
ited grant funding for community-designed pro- 
grams through the state education departoent. 
A state report released in December 2000 noted 
that nearly 85 ^rcent of funding for early-child- 
hood programs and activities cajne from federal 
sources. With the bulk of the money being tar- 
geted for specific services, mostly for general 
health and for children with disabilities, the re- 
maining funds are used to subsidize child care 
for low-income families. 

As a result of the limited state funding, a ma- 
jority of programs are provided by private-sector 
child-care homes and centers. The federal Head 
Start program serves about 4,500 children 
through 18 grantees. The state has, however, 



taken steps to ensiire that kindergarten is offered. 

In 1987, the legislature enacted a requirement 
that all public school districts provide kinder- 
garten. But the law stipulated only that schools 
offer 400 hours of kindergarten a year — the 
equivalent of half-day classes. 

While districts have the option of offering full- 
day programs, few did sOvUntil a 1991 policy 
changed the formula for state aid. Previously, 
schools received state aid only for the 400 hours 
required by law, but ngw, they receive aid based 
on the total number of hours provided. In recent 
years, the number of schools offering full-day 
kindergarten has steadily risen from seven in 
1991 to more than 160 in 2000-01. 

A Push for Quality 

Nebraska requires anyone providing services 
to four or .more children, excluding family mem- 
bers, to meet minimum health and safety stan- 
dards. But officials throughout the early-child- 
care system agree that despite the licensing 
requirements, quality is still a major concern. 

The state standards are “very middle-of-the- 
road," says Kelly Ptacek, the manager of early- 
childhood services for Omaha 2000, a project of 
the Omaha Chamber of Commerce. She notes 
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that providers are not even required to have a high 
school diploma. 

The state’s strategy for promoting high-quality 
child care has instead focused on encouraging centers 
to become nationally accredited through organiza- 
tions such as the National Association for the Educa- 
tion of Young Children. 

Child-care centers that become accredited through an 
approved agency have a higher rate of state reimburse- 
ment. Currently, the rate is set at the 90th percentile. 

“Kids have to have child care, but it needs to be qual- 
ity child care before it starts to have the payoff down the 
road,” says (Christensen, the state schools chief. 

Many in Nebraska see the push for accreditation as a 
strength of the state’s system. According to the state ed- 
ucation department, Nebraska jumped from 42nd to 
28th in the nation in the percentage of eariy-childhood 
programs gaining national accreditation in 1999. The 
number of accredited programs increased &om 15 to 50. 

The state’s efforts at addressing caregivers’ profes- 
sional development has been much more hands-on. 

A cornerstone of the state’s eariy-childhood system 
is the Early Childhood 'Training Center, which pro- 
vides statewide training, support, and resources for 
all eariy-childhood professionals to encourage more 
integration of services. 

The training center began its in-service work .in 
1978, but was not established as a professional -devel- 
opment organization until 1990. Nearly 10,000 early- 
care professionals received training through the 
agency in 2000. 



Teacher-Pay Measure Defeated 

In K-12 developments, plans for a teacher-compen- 
sation package were stalled in the legislature when 
Gov. Johanns threatened to veto the pay hike because 
it would increase the state sales tax from 5 cents on 
the dollar to 5V4 cents. 

The $49 million pay plan would have given any 
teacher who had less than four years of teaching ex- 
perience a $2,000 salary increase for the 2001-02 
school year. Districts would have received $100 per 
pupil the following year to raise salaries. 

Nebraska ranks 37th in the nation in teacher 
salaries when the cost of living is taken into account, 
according to the American Federation of Teachers. 

The average salary of a teacher in Nebraska, ad- 
justed for cost of living, is $37,358 — nearly $4,500 
below the national average. The legislature declined to 
pass a proposed $2,500 armual bonus for teachers who 
earn certification from the National Board for Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards, as well as a $3 million in- 
centive program that would have offered stipends to 
new teachers in subjects with teacher shortages. A $2.7 
million-a-year loan-forgiveness program was the sole 
survivor of the teacher-pay initiative. 

Nebraska lawmakers in November were forced to 
cut $171 million from the state’s two-year budget be- 
cause of a projected $220 million revenue shortfall 
brought on by a weakened economy. State aid to 
schools, at $1.3 billion one of the largest portions of 
the budget, was spared during the nine-day special 
legislative session. 

But public schools aren’t in the clear yet. Gov. Jo- 
hanns may have to slice a portion of education aid be- 
cause lawmakers still have to trim $50 million more 
from the budget in early 2002. 

In another effort to improve teacher quality, the 
state education department unveiled a new Web site 
called Teach in Nebraska, which provides up-to-date 
information on job openings for teachers and admin- 
istrators in Nebraska schools. It allows candidates to 
search for openings, post r^sum^s, and apply directly 
for positions online. 

. Nebraska also issued its first “State of the Schools 
Report” in fall 2001! The report offers a district-by- 
district profile in three areas: student achievement; 
school performance data; and financial resources, 
allocation, and expenditures. Each district will 
be compared against the state average for the key 
indicators. -lorimeyer 
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STATE OF THE STATES 



484 Public schools 

18.000 Public schoolteachers 

341.000 Pre-K*l2 enrollment 



$1.9 billion Annual pre-K-12 
expenditures (all revenue sources) 



41% Minority students 



13.7% Children in poverty 
f1% students with disabilities 

146,000 Children under S 



REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 16^ 

8th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 23^ 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 2l^i 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 24^ 

8th graders proficient in writing (1998) 17^ 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABfLfTY 9' 

I IMPROVING TEA(:HER QUALITY C- 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* — 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy C- 

■ Equity S 

COMMENT: legislators approved $6 maiion over two years for preKIndergartea 
The state is using federaJ dollars to encourage chilc^care workers to pursue 
more training, and it pays higher rates to providers who nteet quality criteria. 
In 2001 , lawmakers also allotted $4.4 miDion a year tor both years of the 
fiscal 2002-2003 biennial budget to raise literacy rates in grades-K'S, 
approved a pay hike for dassroom teachers, and set aside money to continue 
reducing dass sizes. Nevada urrveiled new tests in grades 3 and 5, provided 
more rrtoney lor stnjggling schools, and is revising a high school exH test. 



"Our state never 
has done welt 
by early 
childhood, 

I've been in the 
legislature 15 
years, and I don't 
see a lot 
of emphasis • 
on these kinds ' 
of issues," 

VIVIAN L. FREEMAN 
Democratic State 
Assemblywoman 



* NOTSs: School cUmatB wss noi graded this year. Some state grades lor resource 
Bdequecy changed this year because of charrges in methodology. For detaBs. see *Siata 
ol the States.* State grades tor resource equity are based on 199S-99 data, the most 
recertt available; ? indcates the state did not panidpate in the natkxul assessment 



Nevada 

Stdte expands access 
to pre-K programs, 
and focuses on better 
training for caregivers ' 
and. teachers. 

fter many years of giving early- 
childhood- issues a back seat to other 
priorities, Nevada is trying to focus 
more on improving learning for its 
youngest children, setting aside mil- 
lions in new money to establish pre- 
kindergarten programs and taking steps to en- 
sure that teachers and caretakers are better 
trained. 

With the support of Republican Gov. Kenny 
Guinn, the state legislature in 2001 approved 
$3.5 million each for fiscar2002 and fiscal 2Q03 
for grants to school districts or community 
groups for comprehensive prekindergarten pro- 
grams. 

State education department ofhcials hope the 
money will create room to serve 2,000 new 
preschool students, says Gloria Dopf, the leader 
of the department’s educational equity team. 
Grantees must demonstrate that they are en- 
hancing the youngsters’ development and school 
readiness. ■ 

'That new money marked a significant expan- 
sion in Nevada’s state-financed preschool efforts. 
Previously, the state’s only support of such pro- 
grams had been to supplement the federal Even 
Start family-literacy program in Nevada, which 
received $697,500 in fiscal 2001, with $500,000 
in state funding. Together, the state and federal 
Even Start programs sexye about 400 families. 

Nevada used to supplement its $19.3 million-a- 
year Head Start and Early Head Start programs, 
which together serve about 3,128 children, but 
• ceased those supplements several years ago. 

Even the federal money falls far short of what 
. is needed, educators say. Kathy Biagi, the state’s 
Head Start collaboration coordinator, says Nevada 
serves only 13 percent of eligible children. 

Scarce Resources 

Early-childhood advocates welcomed the ex- 
pansion in state-subsidized predchool offerings 
and credited the leadership of Guinn, who has 
made early literacy a cornerstone of his tenure. 

But appreciative as they are, many advocates 
still say the state has a long way to go in over- 
coming a historical reluctance to devote much 
attention to early-childhood issues. 

Scarce resources also have played a part. 
Without a state income tax, and with mining 
and gaming revenues declining, the funding pot 
for major programs has been anything but bot- 
tomless. 

“Our state never has done well by early child- 
hood,” says Democratic Assemblywoman Vivian 
L. Freeman, who has pressed for program im- 
provements and teacher training. “I’ve been in 
the legislature 15 years, and I don’t see a lot of 



emphasis on these kinds of issues.” 

Democratic Assemblywoman Bonnie Parnell, 
a former teacher and state PTA president who 
now co-chairs the Assembly’s education commit- 
tee, salutes her colleagues for approving the new 
preschool money, but says the state must allot 
even mpre to early-childhood programs even as 
it boosts child-care subsidies and raises stan- 
dards for preschool teacher training. 

Increasing Teacher Training 

- Some progress is being made on that front. 
■The licensing board that oversees early-child- 
hood teachers doubled from six to 12 the number 
of hours of ongoing training that teachers and 
directors in the state’s 1,060 licensed preschool 
and child-care settings must complete each year, 
says Patricia J. Hedgecoth, the chief of the 
state’s bureau of services for child care. The ini- 
tial training required to teach in such settings, 
however, is only six hours, and three of those can 
be in cardiopulmonary resuscitation. 

The state’s Childcare Advisory Committee, 
composed of community members and represen- 
tatives of various state agencies that deal with 
early-childhood issues, is discussing ways to in- 
troduce a career ladder that could link better 
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teacher training to enhanced compensation, 
Hedgecoth says. 

It has commissioned the University of 
Nevada-Reno to conduct a comprehensive study 
of Nevada’s child-care workforce, which will en- 
able administrators to identify problems and 
work to address them. 

The state also is trying to boost the quality of 
its teaching force through a scholarship pro- 
gram, which uses federal Child Care and Devel- 
opment Fund, or CCDF, money to pay for college 
coursework for prekindergarten teachers. 

Last year, 968 people participated in the pro- 
gram. (jcDF funds also finance an apprentice- 
ship program that last year paid for cuursework 
for 121 aspiring teachers. The program also 
places the aspiring teachers in supervised posi- 
tions in classrooms and provides incentive 
bonuses to centers that participate. 

'The state has adopted a special teacher licen- 
sure focused on birth through grade 2 in the 
hope that teachers who intend to work with the 
youngest children will be better prepared if their 
training focuses on that age group, rather than 
on the broader age range usually covered by 
school licensure, says Skip Wenda, who oversees 
teacher Licensing in Nevada. 

The birth-to-grade 2 licensure, created in 
2000, is now required for public school teachers 
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STATE or THE STATES 



in grades K-2, but is not yet required for preschool 
; teachers, though that is the state’s goal, he says. 

* To reach poor children, the state runs mobile 
preschools. The Classroom On Wheels, nicknamed 
“cow” because of its initials and its black-and-white 

• painted buses, brings preschool services to more than 
I 600 youngsters a year, financed with $300,000 
! in state funding. Nevada also used a $175,000 federal 

grant to produce and distribute training videos 
for child-care workers, hoping to benefit in particular 
] those in rural areas who have difficulty finding 
I training. 

' Nevada is trying to improve the quality of its sub- 
. sidized early-childhood programs by implementing a 
I new, tiered reimbursement program this year. 

In 2001, the legislature earmarked $1 million for 
each year of the 2002-2003 biennium from the state’s 
. annual $22.2 million in CCDF funds to reward centers 
that meet certain quality indicators by reimbursing 
. them at a higher rate, says Gerald J. AJlen, Nevada’s 
I child-care coordinator. 

One of the state’s key initiatives, approved in 2001, 
focuses on improving the literacy rates of students in 
kindergarten through grade 3. Proposed by the gover- 
nor, the Early Literacy Intervention Program sets 
eiside $4.4 million a year over the two years of the bi- 
ennial budget to train teachers in reading techniques. 



Improving Teacher Pay 

In addition to its early-childhood efforts, Nevada 
focused in 2001 on improving teacher pay in an effort 
to retain qualified instructors. Lawmakers approved 
a 3 percent bonus in 2001 and a 2 percent raise for 
, summer 2002, as well as signing bonuses for new 
teachers. The legislature also set aside $192 million 
to continue the state’s class-size-reduction program 
I for two more years. 

! The 2000-01 school year marked the first time that 
Nevada had a complete set of content standards for 
, its schools. In 2001, the state completed grade-by- 
grade performance standards detailing what stu- 
! dents must know and be able to do. 

In teacher training, the legislature extended for 
two more years funding for the state's four regional 
professional-development centers, and expanded the 
I centers’ role beyond training teachers in the state’s 
new standards. The centers also will now serve 
as the locus of training for the governor’s Early Lit- 
eracy Intervention Program, says Bill Arensdorf, 
the state education department’s team leader for 
accountability. 

Academically struggling schools received some help 
from the 2001 legislature. Lawmakers raised from $3.3 
million to $5.7 million the annual sum earmarked to 
help schools in heed of improvement and expand the 
pool of schools eligible for help. The change will enable 
the state education department to help 75 schools, 
twice the previous number, Arensdorf says. 

The state added a new element to the list of topics 
schools must report on to the state for its annual ac- 
countability report. Along with such factors as class 
size, test scores, and attendance, schools must now 
provide the dollar figure they spend on teachers’ pro- 
fessional development. 

Nevada, which gives an annual norm-referenced 
test to its 4th, 8th, and 10th graders, added a new as- 
sessment in the spring of 2001: criterion-referenced 
tests for 3rd and 5th graders, linked to the state’s 
standards. The state legislature allocated money to 
develop a criterion-referenced test for 8th grade, 
which officials expect to administer in 2003. 

The high school proficiency exam in reading and 
, mathematics, newly revised to better reflect the 
state’s standards, was to have included a science por- 
tion in the fall of 2001. But the state decided to delay 
its inclusion for two years. 

.The legislature also tightened accountability for 
charter schools, requiring that they participate in the 
state’s data-collection system on all students and 
prohibiting schools from being organized for profit. 

-CATHERINE GEWERT2 
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New Hampshire 



521 Public schools 

14.000 Public schoolteachers 

210. 000 Pre-K-tZ enrollment 



$1.5 billion Annual pre-K-IZ 
expenditures (all revenue SQurces) 

4.1% Minority students 



14J% Children in poverty 
13.5% Students with disabilities 
76,000 Children under 5 



The Grenlte State 
remains less focused 
on preschool than on 
getting kindergartens 
off the ground. 



n r~\ ri hile other states debate whether to 
\ 1/ \ / / preschool to 4-year-olds or ex- 
\ V tiieir kindergartens from a half- 

\ f\ f day to a full day, New Hampshire 

\ / \ / policymakers Eire still Eir^ing over' 

LJ \ f whether to offer kindergaiien at all. 

School districts in the GrEinite State are not re- 
quired to offer kindergarten, and m£iny don’t. Ac- 
cording to the latest estimates from the Founda-^ 
tioh for Child Development, a New York 
City-based philanthropy. New Hsmipshire’s public 
kindergEirtens serve only 53 percent of eligible 
children^the lowest percentage of any state. . 

Tb remedy the problem, the state in 1997 made 
a promise to school districts: Open new kinder- 
garten classrooms, and the state will pick up 75 
percent of the building costs. 

Dozens of districts took up the state’s offer. But 
in 2001, the money ran out — with 20 of the state’s 
168 districts still lacking public kindergarten pro- 
grams. The problem is that some of those remain- 
ing districts are in the more densely populated, 
south-central region of the state. 

“Kindergarten is sort of last on the list for those 
districts, because they’re having so much trouble 
keeping their noses above water with the ones 
they have to serve," says Helen D. Schptanus, who 
oversees the development of kindergarten 
programs for the New Hampshire Department of 
. Education. 

That’s why legislators found themselves arguing 
once again last year over whether to extend the 
kindergarten-incentive program for two more years. 

In the end, they agreed to funnel another $6 
million into the program and to adjust the state’s 
funding formula to increase access to full-day^ 
kindergarten. 

Still, advocates predict the funding will 
quickly fall short of the need. 

The shortage of kindergarten services also has 
a- trickle-down effect on programs for younger 
children. In preschool programs paid for with fed- 
eral Head Start dollars, for example, 5-year-olds 
from low-income families take up slots that could 
go to needy 4-yeEir-olds. 

State officials estimate that the 1,425 young- 
sters attending Head Start programs in New 
Hampshire in 2000 represented only a small frac- 
tion of the 10,000 who might have been eligible. 



Funding Debate Dominates 

New Hampshirites’ famous independent 
streak explains some of the resistance to provid- 
ing universal kindergarten. The bigger problem, 
however, is that the state’s long-running prob- 
lems with school funding tend to overshadow 
anything else going on, like a 500-pound gorilla 
in a roomful of chimpEinzees. 



REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT <NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math <2000) 
8th graders proficient or above in math <2000) 
4th graders proficient or above in science <2000) 
8th graders proficient or above in science <2000) 
4th graders proficient or above in reading <1998) 
8lh graders proficient or above In reading <1998) 
8lh graders proficient in writing <1998) 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy 

Equity 



Since 1991, when five property-poor towns chal- 
lenged the school finance system in court, the 
New HEunpshire Supreme Court has twice struck 
down state education funding schemes. As a stop- 
gap response to the latest ruling, in 1997, law- 
m^ers created a statewide property tax to boost 
the state’s share of education spending. 

Because the tax was scheduled to sunset at the 
end of this biennium — in June 2003 — lawmakers 
felt pressured last year to come up with a more 
permanent solution. 

After rejecting proposals to enact state sales, in- 
come, or consumption taxes to pay for schools, leg- 
islators voted last year to keep the statewide 
property tax and make it permanent. Even so, the 
issue promises to rear its head again this year 
when the legislature reconvenes. 

“The number-one political issue in New Hamp- 
shire is funding public schools and, until that 
issue is resolved, the likelihood of additional funds 
for children from birth to age 5 is unlikely," says 
Margaret Leitch Copeland, the administrator for 
the Child Development Bureau in the New 
Hampshire Department of Health and Human 
Services. 

.After parents, federal dollars pay for most of 
the child care provided to New Hampshire chil- 
dren 5 or younger. 

.The state’s $230,000-a-year contribution to the 



federal Head Start programs operat- 
ing within its borders has remained 
level since the mid-1990s. And New 
Hampshire provides the minimum 
.amount required to keep its match- 
ing federal grant through the Child 
Care and Development Fund. 

' On the other hand, the state has 
ihana^d to use funds it earmarks for 
that federal child-care program in in- 
novative ways. Since 2000, the state 
has paid for select groups of child- 
care-center directors and lead teach- 
ers to take weeklong seminars in 
early-childhood education at Boston’s 
Wheelock College. If those partici- 
pants also agree to add children to 
their programs, they can get new 
equipment from the state. 

In addition, the state provides 
scholarships to child-care workers 
who cannot attend the seminars so 
that they csm pursue similEir training 
at community colleges.' In all, the 
state plEuis to spend $1 million over ' 
the next two years to shore up the 
education of child-care workers. 

, Working Conditions Examined 

On their own, child-care workers 
also drew public attention to their 
field in January 2001 by staging a 
“virtual strike" — or a public-informa- 
tion campaign — to advertise their 
poor pay and benefits. The campaign 
resulted in the creation of two state 
commissions to study pay 
health-insurance issues for child-care 
workers. 

The field also has a firiend in Dem- ■ 
ocratic Gov. Jeanne Shaheen. The 
governor promoted a bill last year to 
strengthen K-3 literacy instruction in 
100 schools with low reading scores. 
The $6 million proposal called' for 
training teachers Emd child-care workers in early- 
reading instruction, starting classes or home-visi- 
tation programs to involve parents in their chil- 
dren’s education, and developing courses in 
early-literacy instruction in the state’s higher edu- 
cation system. 

.The bill made it through the Republican-con- 
trolled House, but was tabled for lack of time to 
consider it. 

Advocates and lawmakers, however, say 
prospects are good for the bill to pass in some 
form in 2002. 

Shaheen had less luck in 2001 with another ed- 
ucation issue she has long championed: school ac- 
countability. 

The governor sought to require districts to draft 
.their own plans for improving schools. The pro- 
posal allowed the state to step in, ho>vever, when 
schools failed to meet their own targets. 

But in the version of the bill that reached the 
governor’s desk, districts would have been en- 
couraged, rather than required, to write improve- 
ment plans. 

Legislators had also added a provision, opposed 
by Shaheen and the state teachers’ union, that 
would have made it easier for local school boEirds 
to fire teachers not performing up to snuff. As a 
result, the governor vetoed the whole accountabil- 
ity package. . -OESflA VIADERO 



COMUENT; Thfl stAte doesn’t pay for kindergarten for every S-year-cld. 

Despite innovative uses of federal aid to improve the education of chiidKtare 
worlcers, the state hasn't put much money Into the early years. School finance 
proUems continue to dominate debates. In 200 1, lawitiakers made 
permanent a statewide property tax to raise the staters share of education 
aid. The governor failed to win support for a proposal to strengthen 
educational accountability. 



* NOTES: School cfimatv was not graded this year. Some stalo grades for rasourco 
adequacy changed this year because ol changes in nrothodology. For detaHs> see *State 
d the Stales.* State grades lor resource equity are based on 19S&.89 data, the most 
recent evaOable. 7 indicates Iho state dU ttol participate in the national assessment. 
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New Jersey 



2383 Public schools 
98,000 Public school teachers 
13 million Pre-K'12 enrollment 



$14.1 billion Annual pre-K-12 
expenditures (all revenue sources;) 

393% Minority students 



12% Children In poverty . 
6.4% Students with disabilities 
564,000 Children under 5 



Ambitious state 
preschool programs 
expand, but local 
officials are frustrated 
over coordination. 



ew Jersey continues to feel growing 
pains as it expands one of the nation’s 
most ambitious preschool programs. 

Last fall, New Jersey enrolled a 
record number of 3- and 4-year olds in 
state -financed preschool classes. The 
preschoolers also were more likely than in the past 
to have certified teachers. More kindergarten stu- 
dents than ever were also expected to be in all-day. 
classes as part of the state’s multipronged effort to 
ratchet up school readiness. 

“The stars are aligned,” says Margretta Fair- 
weather, the state’s assistant commissioner for 
early-childhood education. “The ideas behind the 
program, the resources, and the commitment are 
all there to make this a beacon in the world.” 

But enthusiasm over the preschool expansion is 
tempered by local frustration over teacher short- 
ages, a lack of space for new children, and a need 
for more policy guidance from the state. 

The picture is further’ complicated because mul- 
tiple agencies have a hand in running two sepa- 
"Tatepreschool programs. One was court-ordered 
in 30 mostly urban districts. The other, which is 
not court-ordered and has a lower profile, coyers 
some 100 smaller, low-mcome districts. . 

“You have four state entities involved, but with 
no one leading the troops forward,” says .Cynthia 
Rice, the senior policy analyst for the Association 
for Children of New Jersey, based in Newark. 
“Each is doing what they think should be done, 
and the coordination is not what it should be.” 




Evaluating Abbotfs Wde Reach 

The more prominent of the two programs was 
mandated by the New Jersey Supreme Court in 
1998 as part of the Abbott v. Biirke school finance 
lawsuit. 

Noting that academic disadvantages begin 
early for children in the 30 Abbott districts, the 
court ordered the state to provide preschool for 3- 
and 4-year-olds in those sites by the fall of 1999. 

In demanding a “high quality” program, the 
court called for preschools with certified teachers, 
curriculum standards, adequate facilities, and 
class sizes with no more than 15 students. 

Districts can run the programs themselves, or 
contract with local child*care centers or Head 
Start programs — as long as their classes meet the 
standards for the 30 spedal-needs districts. 

Since the fall of 1999, enrollment has climbed 
from 17,331 children to an estimated 29,000 this 
year. 

“'This is an unbelievable opportunity,” Fair- 
weather says. “The state is serious about meeting 
the needs of the Abbott districts ” 

But critics say the state is not living up to its 
leadership and fiscal obligations. 



REPORT CARD 



I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) ? 

6th graders proficient or above in math (2000) ? 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) ? 

8th graders proficient or above in science (2000) ? 

4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) ? 

8th graders proficlentor above In reading (1998) ? 

8th graders proficient in writing (1998) ? 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY C 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY Of 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* — 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy A 

Equity D 



COUMENT: In 1998, a courl ordered the creation of high-quality presghools in 
30 mostly urban districts. The state also pays for preschools in about 1 00 
other districts with a high proportion of poor children. Last year, lawmakers 
approved Incentives to attract first -year preschool teachers. But budget woes 
forced reductions in a mentoring program for new public school educators. 
The stale will introduce new high school tests this year; the class of 2003 
must pass them to graduate. New Jersey now provides incentives lor 
teachers to earn national certification. 



"The stars 
are aligned. 

The ideas behind 
the program, 
the resources, 
and the 
commitment 
are all there 
to make this 
a beacon in 
the world." 

MARGRETTA FAiRWEATHER 
New Jersey Assistant 
Commissioner for Early* 
Childhood Education 



' NOTES: School eSmato was not gradod this year. Some state gmdes for resowoa 
Bdequacy changad iMs year because of changes In rrwthodology. for details, see 'State 
of the States.* State gmdes tor resoivce equity aia based on 1990-99 data, the most 
recent avaiable. ? Intfeaies the state efid not participate in the national assessment 



In September 2001, lawyers with the Education 
Law Center, which represents the Abbott plain- 
tiffs, were back before the state supreme court, ar- 
guing that the state had not done enough to in- 
crease preschool enrollment. 

Enrollment may be up from a year ago, but pro- 
grams still have not reached all of the approxi- 
mately 54,000 eligible students, says David G. 
Sciarra, the executive director of the Newark- 
based center. State officials point out that the pro- 
gram is voluntary and that some parents enroll 
their children in nonpublic programs. 

In October, the court issued a preliminary deci- 
sion and sided with the plaintiffs, ordering the 
state to do more to increase preschool access. Man- 
aging the court’s complex and.expensiye mandates 
will fall to New Jersey Ck>v. James E. McOreevey, 
a Democrat, who was sworn in this month. 

Local school officials add that participation 
would grow if they could guarantee more spots. 

"What’s the sense of marketing a full-day pro- 
gram when we can only serve half-day for some 
kids?” says Pablo Clausell, the superintendent of 
the 8,200-student Perth Amboy district 

Some 1,700 children qualify for preschool there, 
but the district has space to serve just 345 chil- 
dren itself, and will contract with local centers for 
another 400 youngsters this year. 

Meanwhile, research on the Abbofr preschools 



is mixed. A state-sponsored study of 246 class- 
rooms in 130 programs rated 27 percent of the 
classrooms as “excellent” and 19 percent “inade- 
quate”; 54 percent fell in between. 

The report by the Rockville, Md.-based Westat 
research company found shortcomings in book se- 
lection, playground equipment, and the limited 
use of portfolios to monitor student progress. 

However, it praised classrooms for their posi- 
tive staff-child interactions and good condition. 
Overall, the report found that the classrooms 
rated highest in quality also had teachers with 
stronger qualifications. 

“I think the biggest hindrance to quality is get- 
ting enough qualified teachers,” says Gary 
Resnick, the project director for the Westat study. 
“All agree that the [teacher] requirements are ap- 
propriate. The. question is, how do we get there?” 

A separate, more critical review concluded that 
state funding for preschool has been so inadequate 
that local school districts and child-care centers 
have been unable to provide either the targeted 
quality of classes or sufficient spots for students. 

The report, which covered only the first year of 
the Abbott programs, found just 15 percent of the 
classrooms were “good,” while only 2 percent rated 
high enough to produce the gains required to help 
poor children compete with their wealthier peers. 

“The state is so penny-wise and pound-foolish 
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that I’ve begun thinking politicians can’t see one year 
beyond the next election,” says W. Steven Barnett, the 
director of the Center for Early Education Research at 
Rutgers University, which put out the report. 

The Abbott preschool program joins another state ef- 
fort to aid New Jersey’s youngest students. 

For the past five years, the Garden State has pro- 
vided preschool funds to about 100 non-Abbott school 
systems with, student-poverty rates of at least 20 per- 
cent. This is the first school year, however, that those 
districts have been required to offer half-day preschool 
for 4-year-olds along with all-day kindergarten. 

Fairweather says districts used the money — about 
$90 million in fiscal 2001 — to hire staff, renovate facil- 
ities, and take other steps to prepare. “These require- 
ments have been coining along,” she adds. “This is their 
due date.” 

With so much attention on the Abbott districts, how- 
ever, observers wondered how successful the fall 2001 
phase-in would be. 

Because the Abbott and non-i466ott programs follow 
different rules, local administrators were confused 
about expectations, some say. For example, guidelines 
vary on contracting with day-care centers for preschool. 



"The long and short of it is that 
the standards and expectations 
are still very vague." 



CYNTHIA RICE 

Senior Policy Analyst. Association for Children of New Jersey 



In addition, state funding for non-A66oW preschool 
programs has not been earmarked for specific uses, so 
it is hard to say exactly how it has been spent eind to 
what extent it has been used to prepare for the new 
preschool requirements. 

“The long and short of it is that the standards and 
expectations are still very vague. That’s been a prob- 
lem for superintendents who have to implement this,” 
says Rice of the Association for Children of New Jersey. 
“Part of the problem is that Abbott has been all-con- 
suming. [State] staff cannot handle both programs.” 



Budget Winners and Losers 

The preschool efforts were drawn into the 2001-02 
budget-writing process. 

To address a teacher shortage, acting Gov. Donald T 
DiFrancesco won approval of a plan for $5 million for 
signing bonuses, laptop computers, and loan forgive- 
ness for qualifying first-year preschool teachers, 

DiFrancesco, a Republican, initiated another $3 mil- 
lion program, which won legislative approval, that 
awards grants to college and university programs with 
good track records of preparing preschool teachers. 

Overall, the state’s $22.9 billion fiscal 2002 budget 
included $7.4 billion in education spending — a $604 
million increase over the previous year. 

Special education was one of the biggest budget 
winners and received $136 milli on more than it had in 
fiscal 2001, of a total of $896 million. In addition, $15 
million was set aside for “extraordinary special educa- 
tion aid” in districts with special demands, 

A projected budget shortfall, however, forced the gov- 
ernor to accept a $6 million cut to a statewide teacher- 
mentoring program, which ultimately got $8 million. 

Finally, the legislature approved $13 million in new 
spending to raise the child -care subsidy to some 8,000 
children living with relatives to $250 per month. 'The 
maximum monthly subsidy had been $162. 

“We believe in the value of kinship care,” 
DiFrancesco said in a statement last spring. “And we’re 
putting dollars and cents behind those beliefs.” 

-ROBERT C. JOHNSTON 
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Scrv'ices, More thart 2?,0C0 educators working throughout the courrtry' 
have earned master’s, specialist, and dtKtorol degrees from us, via dis- 
tance education, since 1972. 

Today, these graduates are actively making a difference in the lives of 
children and families everywhere. FGSEHS features 

■ innovative field-based and online teacher education programs, 
which place inspiring teachers in the nation’s classrooms 

■ educational leaders who implement new and effective programs 
for success 




■ social service leaders who impact their communities 

■ public and private partnerships, which tailor programs to meet 
the specific needs of students 

■ training in the latest technology 

Ask a colleague about Nova Southeastern University and the Fischler 
Graduate School of Education and Human Services — and learn how 
they are making a difference in their community. 
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New Mexico 



755 Public Khools 
ZOtOOO Public schuol teachers 
3TTX)00 Pre*K*12 enrollment 



$2 billion Annual pre«K’12 
expenditurat ra(fr*v*»w« ••wreas^ 

63.6% Minority students 



26H Children In poverty 
ta.7% Students Mlthdisabllltlas 
131,000 Children under S 



Stdte lawmakers . 
concentrate on . 
consistent, high-quality 
care and better pay 
for child-care workers. 



S triving to improve early-childhood educa- 
tion, New Mexico has taken signiHcant 
steps toward ensuring a better- trained, 
better-paid conis of teachers and child- 
care workers and has committed a siz- 
able chvmk of its money to making sure 
more of its youngest children can read. 

One pivotal advance has been the develop- 
ment of a career ladder for early-childhood edu- 
cators. Teachers in licensed child-care or 
preschool settings eventually will be required to 
reach the first rung of the ladder — completion of 
a 45-hour training course. Directors of such cen- 
ters will be required to reach the second rung — 
completion of a Child Development Associate 
credential. 

The structure has four additional levels: a one- 
year vocational certificate, and associate of arts,, 
bachelor’s,- and master’s degilees. Leaders of the ef- 
fort to improve early-childhood education and 
child-care quality are now focusing on how pay 
scales can be linked to the various levels of the ca- 
reer ladder. 

' During their 2001 legislative session, lawmak- 
ers asked for a study on how the state could fi- 
nance higher salaries for early-childhood educa- 
tors. Legislators are expected to consider that 
report in their 2002 session. 

In a field already notorious for low pay, child- 
care workers in New Mexico fare worse than 
most. According to the federal Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, the average annual income for the 
state's child-care workers was $13,730 in 1999, 
about $1,700 less than the national average. Only 
13 states posted lower average annual child-care 
wages. 

“We need better wages to reduce the 
turnover,” says Terry Anderson, the immediate 
past president of the New Mexico Association 
for the Education of Young Children and the di- 
rector of an infant-to-preschool program in Sil- 
ver City. “Many are making less than the mini- 
mum wage.” 



Targeting Quality, Protecting Programs 

Another important step in the state’s effort to 
improve the quality of early-childhood teachers 
has been the statewide alignment of early-child- 
hood training programs. Eight years in the mak- 
ing, the “articiilation” of coursework ensures that 
all training focuses on the same subject areas and 
is readily transferable firom high school vocational 
programs to community colleges to four-year state 
universities. 

“This should make care much more consistent 
for children and families, since providers will be 
trained in the same set areas of competency,” 
•says Judith A. Paiz, the director of the New Mex- 



REPORT CARD 



I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 12% 

8th graders proficient or above in math ( 2000 ) 13 % 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) IS% 

8th graders proficient or above in science ( 2000 ) 20 % 

4th graders proficient or above in reading 0998) 22 % 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 24 % 

8lh graders proficient In writing (1998) 16 % 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY V 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY C- 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy C 

Equity ^ 



COUUENT: New Mexico has created a career pathway lor preschool teachers. 
And H'8 experirnentmg with tying subsidy rates for providers to the quality of 
their programs. The iegislature approved $1 3 million In 2001 to expatid full- . 
day kindergarten. The state's testing system is in transition, lowering its 
grade lor standards and accountability this year. The stale is not giving the 
New Mexico Achievement Assessment in 2001 -02; that lowered its grade for 
standards and accountability to a 8 this year. Students in grades 3-9 wili sttl 
lake a norm-refer^rced exam. The state hopes to have new tests aligned 
with Its standards in place by 2002-03. 

* NCTSS: School cSmato was not graded Ihts year. Some state grades tor resource 
edeguecy changed mis ya«r because of changes In marthodologyi For deta2s, see *Stata 
of die States.* State grades tor resource equity are based on 199S-G9 data, the most 
record available. 7 Intfieates the state did not partldpate In the natloral assassmeri 



"We need better 
wages to reduce 
the turnover. 
Many are making 
less than the 
minimum wage." 

TERRY ANDERSON 
Immediate Past President 
New Mexico Association 
for the Education 
of Young Children ■ 



ico Office of Child Development. “It should make 
it easier for teachers to be trained.” 

Along with improving teacher qu^ty in its ap- 
proximately 950 licensed preschools and child- 
care centers, the state is riying to improve pro- 
gram quality. 

Its Aim High pilot program, financed with 
about $1 million of the state's $36.7 million an- 
nual federal Child Care and Development Fund' 
money, is experimenting with linking subsidy-re- 
imbursement rates to quality. 

The program's 164 participants agree to work 
with a child-development specialist, who advises 
them on how to improve services. The specialist 
also evaluates and rates them — a critical decision 
that then affects the level of reimbui'sement par- 
ticipants receive; 

Additionally, the legislature in 2001 approved a 
measure that enables child-care centers to receive 
the highest rate of reimbursement if they secure 
national accreditation. 

The state is working to ensure survival of its' 
federally subsidized child-care programs by in- 
creasing the rates at which they are reimbursed. 
After several years without increases, the state 
boosted the reimbursement rates for 2000, 2001, 
and this year. 

The biggest increases, which have been paid for 
with CCDF or Temporary Assistance for Needy 



Families money, have gone to infant-care pro- 
grams because that is where the greatest need 
lies, says Miquela Rivera, the deputy director of 
early care for the New Mexico Department of. 
Children, Youth, and Families' prevention and in- 
tervention division. 

But Rivera says it is impossible to determine if 
that money was used to make more slots available 
or for other heeds, such as improving teacher com- 
pensation — to reduce turnover — or training. 
There is no accountability system requiring feed- 
back on how the money is used, she adds. 

State lawmakers have tried to expand access to 
early-leaming programs for the state’s neediest 
chil^en by increasing from $5 million to $6 mil- 
lion the amount they set aside to supplement the 
state's federally financed Head Start and Early 
Head Start programs. Head Start, by far the 
larger of the two programs, received $38.4 million 
in federal funding in fiscal 2000 and served more 
than 7,100 children. 

Still, the demand far exceeds the supply of such 
prograi]^. 

Debi Kruse, the state's Head Start collabora- 
tion coordinator, says she receives $8 million in 
grant applications for the $6 million in available 
supplements. “There are so many working 
parents that the programs want to estpand 
from half-day to full-day and from part-year to 
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full-year," she says. 

The legislature last ye^ approved another measure 
that could expand access to early learning. The state, 
for each of the past several years, has received about 
$1 million annually in federal funds for its 10 Even 
Start programs, which work with 3- and 4-year-olds 
and their families at 21 sites to enhance family liter- ^ 
acy skills. Using $2 million newly appropriated by toe 
. legislature, the state education department hopes to 
open another 10 programs modeled after Even Start. 

The state’s drive toward improving child literacy 
got a big boost in 2001, when the legislature ap- 
proved $21.6 million to expand and accelerate its 
full-day-kindergarten initiative — $8.5 million in re- 
curring funds and $13.1 million in new money. State 
education leaders anticipated offering full-day 
classes to half of all kindergarten students for the 
2001-02 school year and to all eligible children by the 
2003-04 school year. Districts that choose to expand 
and need more space can draw on $5 million that 
lawmakers set aside for improving full-day programs’ 
facilities. 

A requirement of the ftdl-day-kindergarten program 
is that children take literacy assessments in the fall ' 
and spring. Republican Gov. Gary E. Johnson pushed 
for an accountability provision that specifies that the 
state may reyoke funding for full-day-kindergarten 
programs that are not making sufficient literacy 
progress with their students. 

. Standards and Testing 

New Mexico, in its push toward early literacy, also 
has continued the cyclical revision of its content and 
performance standards. Its language arts standards 
now include grade-by-grade specifics of what children 
must know and be able to do as early as kindergarten. 
Examples include mastery of colors, the alphabet, and 
letter soimds. 

State officials hope that, taken together, programs, 
such as all-day kindergarten and Even Start will form 
a “continuum of ewly literacy” that serve as crucial 
steps toward success in later grades. 

“This is not an issue that will just. come and go,” says 
Toni Nolan-Trujillo, the assistant superintendent for 
learning services at the state education department. 
“Unless we are committed for the long haul, we can’t 
make a difference.” 

In areas of school reform beyond early childhood. 
New Mexico revised its social studies standards last 
year, making them more specific and adding grade-by- 
grade performance standards. 

It also revised' the accountability matrix by which 
schools are rated, adding parent-involvement and 
s^ool safety categories and making sure that schools 
that saw significant improvements in test scores were 
not at a disadvantage compared with schools whose - 
scores were already high. 

The governor also signed a measure that requires 
■ diagnostic testing of students in grades 1-9 in reading 
each spring. Those who are not reading on grade level 
will be required to participate in “reading enhance- 
ment” the following year. The effort is scheduled to go 
into effect in sprmg 2002. 

TTie state, meanwhile, is continuing to work on de- 
velopment of a criterion -referenced literacy test to be 
administered to students in grades K-3, which it 
hopes to administer this spring eis well, and the cre- 
ation of a more stringent high school exit exam. 

New Mexico had been using a blend of norm-refer- 
enced and criterion-referenced tests in grades 3-9, but 
. state officials dropped the criterion-referenced portion 
for the 2001-02 academic year, concluding that it did 
not align with state standards. Officials hope to in- 
troduce a new criterion-referenced test for those 
grades in 2002-03. 

Starting in spring 2Q01, 8th graders were required 
to demonstrate competency before promotion to 9th 
grade. Decisions were made by teachers, based on stu- 
dents' overall performance on tests and in the class- 
room. Officials say it is too soon to know the numbers 
of students held back. -Catherine gewertz 



Teaching Young Children 
to Read 



High/Scope^ responds to the debate. 

Everyone's talking! The debate centers around the most effective 
way to establish a foundation for literacy at an early age. The 
High/Scope Educational Research Foundation has developed a 
series of position papers on how children become competent . 
and enthusiastic readers in infant-toddler, preschool, and early 
elementary programs. 

To obtain these free position papers, please: 

Download from our Web site: www.highscope.org 
Contact us via e-mail: reading@highscope.org 
Phone: 734-485-2000 
Fax: 734:485-4467. 

High/Scope Educational 
Research Foundation 
600 North River Street 
Ypsilanti, MI 48198-2898 





Urban Superintendents Program 






The Harvard Graduate School of Education offers a doctoral program designed 
specifically for individuals who wish to transform education as superintendents 
of our nations urban school systems. The program involves 12 months of 
intensive, rigorous course work at Harvard; a full-time. A-month 
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New York 



4^3 Public schools 
Z16.000 PuMIc school teachers 
2.9 minion Pre’K'12 enrollment 



$29.2t)Iinon Annual pre*K'l2 
expenditures (M revenue sources^ 

44.7% Minority students 



24.2% Children In poverty 
14.5% Students with dIsaUlltles 
1.2 miUlon Children under S 



A plan for state- 
financed preschools 
is behind schedule, 
in part because 
of economic worries. 

his was. to be the school year in which 
New York’s Universal Preldndergarten 
Program reached every willing school 
district. 

Instead,* expansion of the program fell 
victim to a budget battle pitting the leg* 
islature against Gov. Geoi^e E. Pataki, a Republi- 
can. Then, when the legislature reconvened in the 
fall, hopes for additional school aid that might sal- 
vage some preschool programs were dashed by the 
fiscal impact of the attack on New York City’s 
World Trade Center. As a result, only a few new 
districts were added this school year to the roster 
of. those offering the state- financed, half-day 
classes. Nor was money provided to increase the 
number of 4-year-olds in existing classes. 

Still, the prekindergarten program shows how 
bridging the traditionally separate worlds of child 
care, on the one hand, and public schools, on the 
other, can improve both the availability and the 
quality of early-childhood education. The program 
now enrolls about a quarter of the state’s 4-year- 
olds, with 60 percent of the youngsters served in 
child-care or Head Start locations rather than in 
public schools. 

The program’s many champions see the 
prekindergarten initiative as the outgrowth of a 
• new and powerful way of thinking about early 
childhood that melds care and education, the 
needs of children and those of parents. 

“We’re beginning to make things more coher- 
ent,” says >Ume Mitchell, a consultsmt on early- 
childhood education in Climax, N.Y, who has 
worked frequently in her home state. “We’re be- 
ginning to think this is a system.” 




A Long History of Helping 

That system has roots stretching back to at 
least 1968, when New York state establishecl its 
Experimental Prekindergarten Program just 
three years after the federal government foimded 
Head Start Both programs aimed to help children 
from poor families catch up to their more advan-' 
taged peers and prepare them for school. Both 
programs flourish in the state today. 

The Empire State also has a history of aiding 
families with the cost of private child care. Like 
many other states caught up in overhauling the 
welfare ^^tem. New York over the past decade in- 
creased the money it allocated for subsidizing 
child care for low-income families. 

But unlike many states. New York had already 
been providing its own subsidies with little federal 
help. As of 1999, the latest year for which data are 
av^able, 19 percent of the state’s families eligible 
for subsidies were receiving them, according to fed- 
eral figures. That’s about 7 percentage points 
hi^er than the national average. 



REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT achievement (NAEP) 

4th graders proficient or above in math (2000) 72% 

8th graders.proficient or above in math (2000) 26% 

4th graders proficient or above in science (2000) 26% 

8th graders proficient. or above In science (2000) 30 % 



4th graders profjcient or above in reading (1998) 2^% 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 34 % 

8th graders proficient In writing (1998) 21 % 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY A 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY C 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* — 



"We're beginning 
to make things 
more coherent. 
We're beginning 
to think this 
is a system." 

ANNE MITCHELL 
- Consultant on 
EartV'Chitcthood Education 



A 
T>f 

. COMMENT; NewYbdt 1$ one of three states that are phasing in prekhdergarten 
for 4-year-olda whose parents want it. regardless of parental irKome, but . 
budget battles delayed a plartned.expansion of the program. Starling tt^ 
year, all prekindergarten teachers In a state-financed program are reqiired to 
be licensed in elementary education. Tha stata also has some ol the most 
stringent regulations for tha staffing of child-cara centers, and it tightened 
then) as of May 2001 . New Vbrk is orre of five states with 'dear and spedtic' 
standards in all subjects at all grade levels. 



I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy 

Equity 



* NOTES: School dhuito was not ^adod this yvar. Somo stata lyBdaa tor rasource 
adaquacy changod thn year becauM of changes irt methodology. For details, sea' *^te 
of tho States.’ Stata gmdaa tor rasouroa equity are basad on 1S9S49 data, tha most 
recant avaitafata. ? IntScates tha state did rtot partidpata In tha national assassmant 



In addition, the state helps families pay for 
child care with tax deductions for the care of de- 
pendent children.' New York is one of only 10 
states with such progrmns to include refunds for 
poor families that pay no income tax. 

New York set aside, in all, nearly $l'billion in 
state and federal money for early care and educa- 
tion in its 2002 fiscal year, including $275 million 
in state aid for prekindergaiten' 

The prekindergarten program put in place by 
the governor and ^e legislature in 1997 has at- 
tracted considerable national attention. Though it 
bears the name “universal,” it does not go as far as 
Georgia’s, which offers full-day sessions to all chil- 
dren whose parents desire the program. New 
York’s program leaves it up' to school districts to 
choose whether they will establish pirekinder- 
g^rtens open to all children. 

Assemblyman Sheldon Silver, the speaker of 
New York’s lower house, who pushed for the 1997 
legislation that set up the prekindergarten pro- 
gram, links it to the statewide academic stan- 
dards New York adopted in 1996 and the more 
demanding tests that they have spawned. In ad- 
dition to “universal” prekindergarten, the legisla- 
tive package called for reduced K-3 class sizes and 
more full-dsy kindergartens. 

“It’s clear that New York children are not per- ■ 
forming well on standardized tests,” Silver, a Dem- 



ocrat, says. “And some of the ways experts suggest ^ 
to better impact children [includel starting the ed- 
ucational process earlier and reducing class size in 
order to allow them more individual attention.” 

Phase-In of Pre-K Program Slows 

This s^ool year, the prekindergarten programs 
are expected to serve more than 52,000 c^dren, at 
a cost of about $275 million. The 1997 plan had 
called for $500 million to be spent on universal 
prekindergarten this year, a sum designed to pay- 
for a program in any district that wanted one.'ln- 
stead, the approximately 260 districts in the last 
group to be phased in will continue to wait, and the 
2002 allocation remains the same as that for 2001. . 

While some district leaders have had to post- 
pone their hopes of starting a program, others . 
have turned down the state’s money, citing a lack 
of space for the programs and uncertainty over 
whether fimding will continue. 

By all accounts, though, the program has suc- 
ceeded in fostering collaboration between public 
schools and other providers of early care and edu- 
cation. The law requires districts that want 
prekindergarten support to convene broadly repre- 
sentative prekindergarten advisory boards and . 
contract out at least 10 percent of their funding for 
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INCREMENTAL DEVELOPMENT • CONTINUAL PRACTICE & REVIEW • CUMULATIVE yf^SSMENT 



• THE SAXON DIFFERENC 




A RECORD 
OF SUCCESS 

Saxon Publishers’ mathematics and 
phonics programs are based on the 
teaching principles of incremental 
development, continual practice and 
review, and cumulative assessment. 

Promote student success 
Teacher-friendly and easy to use 
• Raise student confidence 
Increase parental involvement 



Contact Saxon Publishers today 
for more information. 
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S Pearson proudly presents 
eMeasurement~ Services 



A suite of secure, on-'llne tools to: 

■ Deliver tests via the Internet 

I ■ Access score reports electronically 

■ Disaggregate score data quickly 

and easily * ' 



http://etest.ncspearson.com 



Practical Programs for 
Practicing Educators 



Meet Amanda Daniel 



I 



knew 1 needed a masters degree in 
education to advance my career. 



Lesley University offers the degree program 
I want and I can complete it in as f^ as 
22 months. And they are holding the 
program in my school one weekend per 
month. Applying was easy and I qualified for 
financial aid. 

Lesleys one weekend per month master s 
program fits my schedule. Every month, 1 
look forward to a weekend of workshops, 
classes, and group projects. My Lesley 
instructors are educators, like me, and 1 
always •return to my students with new ideas 
to try in class. 



pi 



Grade Teacher, 
Lesley Student 



Curriculum and Instruction programs (M.Ed.) 
Creative Arts in Learning 
Literacy 

Technology in Education (M.Ed.) 

Doctoral and other programs 

Lesley also offers face-to-face degree 
programs in 17 states throughout the US 

For more information: 

(800) 999-1959 ext 8300 

info@mall.lesiey.edu 

www.lesley.edu 




Lesley University 
Inspiring Excellence in Education 



the program — a percentage that has been far 
exceeded. Leaders say the collaboration has yielded in- 
creased access to early education and better quality. 
‘That’s the piece that has really moved us forward in 
terms of ways to serve families, number of kids, and 
quality,” sa)^ Cynthia E. Gallagher, the coordinator of 
early-childhood education for the state department of 
education. 

Starting this year, all prekindergarten teachers in a 
state-supported program are required to be certified in 
elementary education. In the past, teachers other than 
those in public schools could meet lesser requirements. 

To guide the curriculum in language aris, mathe- 
matics, and social studies in the earliest grades, the 
state provides performance indicators for prekinder- 
garten through 1st grade £md requires districts to re- 
port on progress in those grades. 

New York does not require districts to offer kinder- 
garten, but with the 1997 legislation, it has moved 
closer to full-day programs for most children. Of the 
state’s 704 districts, more th£m 500 now offer full-day 
programs, up from 467 in 1997. 

On the child-care front, the state has some of the na- 
tion's more stringent regulations for the staffing of 
child-care centers, and tightened them as of May 2001. 
For instance, New York is the only state to require one 
staff member for every eight 4-year-olds. Other states 
set the ratio anywhere from 10-to-l to 20-to-l. 

The state helps child-care staff members pay for 
professional-development conferences and recently 
began to pay tuition costs for a very few workers aim- 



"Ways experts suggest to better 
impact children [include] starting 
the educational process earlier." 

SHfLOON SILVER 

Speaker of Ihe New York Assembly 



ing for a more advanced credential. Last year, it also 
initiated annual bonuses of between $300 and $700 for 
those who stay on the job in child-care centers. 



Funding Falls Short 

The budget battle that hung up funding for univer- 
sal prekindergarten dealt a general blow to state aid 
for running schools, many believe. While $200 million 
in school aid money was added in late October to the 
bare-bones budget approved in August, the total edu- 
cation budget still came out himdreds of millions less 
than legislative leaders had originally proposed. Many 
districts were left in a bind, and responded with prop- 
erty-tax hikes, program cuts, layoffs, and borrowing. 

But in the long haul of how New York pays for 
schools, last year may be even more notable for calls 
from powerful comers to revamp a notoriously compli- 
cated and political finance system. Gov. Pataki pro- 
posed a thorough streamlining, and a New York City 
lower-court judge ordered an overhaul that in effect 
would make the state give more money to poor dis- 
tricts with low-achieving students. An appeal of that 
ruling by the state is pending. 

Measures to streng^en accoimtability and promote 
higher achievement moved fium plan to implementation. 
For the first time, report cards for individual elementary 
and middle schools showed last year whether the schools 
had met state standards on 4th and 8th grade tests in 
mathematics and reading. Schools that did not were 
given targets for improvement In high schools, the new 
state regents’ examinations continued to be phased in. 
Students will be required to pass five exams in order 
to graduate beginning with tiie class of 2003. A move 
to lower some of the passing grades that will be 
needed in the future was turned aside. -bess kellcr 
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the sum of its parts 



ACROSS TH E 

Comprehensive, coast-to-coast reports on 
events, issues, and trends that shape 
education, from curriculum and teaching to 
finance and governance. 



ON ASSIGNMENT 

Magazine-styte features that focus 
on the depth and breadth of American education, 
including articles on curriculum, administration, 
teaching, research, and students. 



NEWS IN BRIEF 

A compendium of developments at the 
national, state, and district levels, as well as 
news updates and people briefs. 



STATE CAPITALS 

The field's most complete coverage of actions 
by governors, legislators, state boards of 
education, and educational organizations. 



Education Week 




A?MdApan;EAiaatnHijpfTbOia\trHiBan 



Stela Eui^lt»Jdi£kkl1bMk “ 






FRONT PAGE 

Timely, often exclusive coverage of the week’s 
biggest stories, including breaking news and 
major trend pieces. 



THE MARKETPLACE 

Announcements of employment opportunities for 
teachers and administrators in public and private 
schools and educational agencies. 



WASHINGTON 

Firsthand coverage of the Congress, the Education 
Department, and other federal agencies whose 
actions affect you and your school. Includes regular 
status reports on legislation and regulations. 



COMMENTARY 

Thoughtful essays on Important— 
and sometimes controversial— topics by 
educators and policymakers... plus letters, 
current book listings, and periodicals. 




Clip and return this 
coupon today to start your 
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North Carolina 



Zr148 Public schools 
60,000 Public school teachers 
U million Pre*K*12 enrollmertt 



$7.6 billion Artnual pre-K-12 
expenditures (all revenue sources) 

Minority students 



21J% Children In poverty 
1339b Students with disabilities 
54O«OO0 Children under 5 



Pioneering early- . 
learning efforts have 
earned national praise, 
. but leaders are coping 
with tight finances. 



orth Carolina's efforts to coordinate 
early-childhood initiatives, improve 
the quality of the child-care workforce, 
and increase access to high-quality 
programs for disadvantaged children 
continue to earn prs^e from educators 
and children's advocates throu^out the state and 
the country. 

Smart Start, an 8-year-old public-private part- 
nership that provides money and support to agen- 
cies serving children in all the state’s 100 coun- ' 
ties, has become a model for similar programs in 
other states, particularly in the South. 

But a hscd crisis that led to a contentious bat- 
tle over the state’s 2002-2003 biennial budget in 
the* longest legislative session in state history 
yielded a mixed bag for education, particularly for 
early-childhood programs. 




Economic Worries 



REPORT CARD 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

4lh graders proficient or above in math (2000) 2 6*!^ 

8th graders proficient or above in math ( 2000 ) 30 ^ 

4th graders proficient or above In science (2000) 24^> 

8th graders proficient or above in science ( 2000 ) 27 ^> . 



4th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 2 

8th graders proficient or above in reading (1998) 31^ 

8th grader's proficient in writing 0998) 27^b 

I STANDARDS AND ACCOUNTABILITY V 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY ^ + 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* — 

I RESOURCES* 

Adequacy C 

■ Equity ' . C 



COMMENT; The state’8 ottorts to improve its child-care workforce, coordinate 
services al the tocal level, and Increase access to high-quality programs have 
made it a national model. But a worsening fiscal picture yielded mixed news 
in 2001. The state added prekindergartan for al-nsk A-yeer-olds, reduced 
dass sizes in the earliest grades, and continued to imptemonl e tiered 
licensing system for child-care providers. But funding for Smart Start, a 
pubGc-prfvate partnership lo expand earty-chiicfriood services, was reduced 
by nearly $60 million. Despite testing glitches, the state pushed ahead with 
accountaUlity measures for schools and students. 



"The sad truth 
is that even in good 
economic times, 
wedon't 
necessarily 
get these' 
expansion items 
for kids." 

PAULA A. WOLF 
Chief Lobbyist 
Covenant 

With North Cdrolind's 
Children 



* NOTES: School dImat* wai rxM gradod this year. Soma stata grades for lesoyme 
adequacy changod this year because ol changes in methodology For dat^ sea *Stat a 
d ihe States.' State grades for msouice eqiity are based on 199609 data, the most 
reoere availsU*. ? Indicates the state did not partic^ia In ttw nattonal assetvnant. . 



The Tar Heel State chose to expand its pro- 
grams for young children with prekindergarten 
for 4-year-olds at risk of academic failure, reduce 
class sizes in the earliest grades, and implement 
a tiered licensing system for early-childhood-care 
providers. 

But money for Smart Start, which provides at 
least partial funding for local child-care initia- 
tives statewide, was reduced to $210 million, 
down nearly $60 million from the previous fiscal 
year. 

As the state’s fiscal situation continued to 
worsen, professionals in the field became increas- 
ingly worried about the future of the state’s at- 
tempts to improve child care and public education. 

“ilie sad truth is that even in good economic 
times, we don’t necessarily get these expansion 
items for kids,” says Paula A. Wolf, the chief lob- 
byist for the Covenant with North Carolina’s 
Children, an advocacy organization based in 
Raleigh. "So when we have a budget shortfall, 
[legislators] have the perfect excuse” to stall 
fimding, she contends. 

Record of Success 

Smart Start has proved effective in improving 
the quality of child care throughout the state, ac- 
cording to periodic evaluations and multiyear 
studies by the Frank Porter Graham Child Devel- 
opment Center at the University of North Car- 
olina at Chapel Hill. 

Reports by the center show the. program has 
improved collaboration among the variov^ child- 
care, health, and education agencies within each 
county since it was launched in 1993.' 

Center- and home^based child -care programs 



involved in Smart Start initiatives also 
have tended to be of. higher quality than 
those that are not. And evidence shows that chil- 
dren who have attended child-care centers par- 
ticipating in Smart Start activities are more pre- 
pared for kindergarten than children who 
haven’t. 

At least 70 percent of Smart Start money must 
be used for child care, and at least 30 percent of 
that money goes toward subsidies for low-income 
parents. The rest of the Smart Start fluids can be 
used for other purposes, such as health care and 
■family-support services. 

Smart Start funding, which is enhanced by . 
local contributions, has been used primarily to re^ 
duce staff turnover and raise the quality of child- 
care workers. 

Child-care workers in the state average less 
than $14,500 a year in pay, and preschool teach- 
ers earn an average $17,670, compared with the 
more than $32,000 earned by kindergarten teach- 
ers, according to the latest information from the 
US. Bureau of Labor Statistic^ 

But North Carolina has been in the forefront of 
improving compensation for its workforce in the 
early-childhood field. 

Through programs that offer scholarships, 
salary incentives, and health care for early-child- 
hood workers who continue their education and 



remain in their jobs, the state has improved the 
quality and stability of the workforce. The pro- 
grams are being duplicated in at least 17 other 
states. 

'The initiatives — TEACH (which stands for 
Teacher Education And Compensation Helps), 
WAGE$, and the TEACH Early Childhood Health 
Insurance Program — have helped child-care pro-' 
grams climb the state’s new five-star licensing 
S3^tem. 

The system rewards center- and home-based 
programs that put money into the education and 
training of their staff members. "We have a sys- 
tem in place that supports better quality,” says 
Peggy Ball, the director of the North Carolina 
Department of Child Development. "You can 
mandate higher standards, but unless you have 
a system for helping people achieve those higher 
standards, it is not likely to happen ” 

. Most of the 9,100 center- and home-based child- 
care programs registered with the state, however, 
have not yet advanced beyond the minimal licens- 
ing level, according to Ball. As of August 2001, 
some 2,100 centers and 992 homes had advanced 
beyond level one, but few had earned the highest 
two ratings. 

And while the licensing system has raised the 
quality of those programs that have sought hi^er 
ratings, the improvements tend to push up fees at 
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many centers and lead to extensive waiting lists for 
child-care assistance. 



Social-Promotion Glitch 

Despite a fiscal crisis that led to cuts in several state 
agencies, Gov. Michael F. Easley won a major victory in 
the budget debate when lawmakers agreed to raise ed- 
ucation funding and provide money for reducing 
kindergarten class sizes and to begin a preschool pro- 
gram for 4-year-olds considered at risk of future failure 
in school. 

The legislature approved tax increases to help pay 
for the new programs, which Easley, a Democrat, cam- 
paigned for in 2000. 

The $14.4 billion fiscal 2002 budget includes $5.9 
billion for precollegiate education, a 1.5 percent in- 
crease over the previous year. 

The state will likely have to expand the preschool 
program, which will receive more than $12 million 
over two years, to comply with the recent ruling in a 7- 
year-old school finance case. 

Judge Harold E. Manning Jr. handed down a three- 
part ruling last year that will require the state to pro- 
vide a sound, basic education to students at risk of fail- 
ing. The judge said that school districts didn’t 
necessarily need additional state money to do so, and 
that they might instead take money ht>m programs for 
average and gifted students, or trim administrative 
costs. The judge’s final decision was pending at press 
time as he determines whether state funding is ade- 
quate. 

The state’s accountability program, which has 
gained a national reputation as an effective tool in 
raising academic standards and improving low-per- 
forming schools, saw continued progress in student 
performance on tests in 2001. 

'The accountability program awards bonuses — to the 
tune of more than $75 million last school year — to 
teachers and staff members in schools where students’ 
test scores meet or exceed improvement goals set by 
the state. 

According to the “Report on the ABCs of Public Ed- 
ucation,” more than half the state’s 2,158 public 
schools met or surpassed expectations last school year. 
Nearly 72 percent of North Carolina’s 3rd through 8 th 
graders were “proficient” in both mathematics and 
reading, up from nearly 62 percent in 1996-97, the first 
year of the accountability program. 

But just 520 schools reached the standard for 
achieving “exemplary” growth last year — meaning 
their test scores outpaced expectations by at least 10 
percent. That w£is a 91 percent decline from the previ- 
ous year. 

The accountability plan hit a hurdle last school year 
when officials discovered that the passing scores for 
the retooled math exam were set too low. Because of 
the glitch; thousands of students who might have been 
deemed unprepared to advance to the 6th grade under 
the first phase of the state’s policy to eliminate social 
promotion squeaked by. 

According to state figures, 2,209 students are re- 
peating 5th grade this school year after failing to meet 
state requirements — a small fraction of the number 
state officials had expected to retain, but some 800 
more students than the year before the policy was im- 
plemented. 

More than 6,000 students, however, were promoted 
after the 2000-01 school year despite falling short of 
the state’s new requirements. 

The students moved to 6th grade because of deci- 
sions by local officials or through a state waiver that 
recognized their academic progress. The promotion of 
students in grades 3 and 8 this year will dso be deter- 
mined by test results. 

The problem with the math test drew fire from crit- 
ics of the testing system and caused the state school 
board to order an audit of the testing program. 

The state board also voted to scrap three assess- 
ments to save some $1.2 million and address concerns 
that students were spending too much classroom time 
taking tests. 'Kathleen Kennedy manzo 




Policy, Staadards, aod Instmction 

• Advise state and local school systems as they develop, review, revise, and implement academic 
content and performance standards and build curriculum frameworks aligned to standards and 
assessments. 

• Conduct research and policy analysis on major education issues. 

Teacher Quality 

• Standards-based Teacher Education Project (STEP)™ — Work with colleges and universities to 
ensure that teachers have a deep understanding of the subjects they will teach and the skills to teach 
students to achieve high academic standards. 

• Mid-Atlantic Regional Teachers Project (MARTP) — A regional collaboration devoted to examin- 
ing ways to irxxease teacher mobility and place highly qualified teachers where they arc needed 
most. 

Professional Development 

• Schools Around the World (SAW) — A two-year standards-based program for teachers offering a 
series of on-site and online seminars to generate strategies for improving teaching. 

• Principals Leadership Academy — A program to enhance a principal’s understanding of standards- 
based teaching in order to become the primary instructional leader of the school. 

• Teacher Workshops — A scries of workshops tailored to district needs and designed to increase 
teacher expertise in standards-based content and assessment 

Publications 

• Basic Educaiion, a monthly forum for analysis and comment 

• The Keys to Literacy ^ a highly acclaimed framework for what constitutes good reading instruction 
and a comprehensive and sound reading prograiit 

• The Eye of the Storm: Promising Practices for Improving Instruction, ar)d other special reports. 

CoDDCil for Basic Education 
1 3 1 9 F Street. NW. Suite 900 
Washington. DC 20004- 1 1 52 
Tel: 202-347-4171; Fax: 202-347-5047 
Internet: http://www.c-b-e.org; E-mail: info@c-b-e.org 



tck chops a chip 
r Tom had a bad 
ch out! Tom is h< 
had a hat, and it| 

I will be mad at 
Bill and Dick lift it? 
and Biff went out in the rain, 
will feel ill at school, 
a pain to go out in the rain, 
came to feel the same. 
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Bored with phonics books? 
Start reading real books. . . 

Moonlight Tales Is a systematic phonics program with a punch! 



Ghost Ship 



Hy yiepM.m T.itUjin 



*T felt like I was reading a 
regular book, a chapter book, 
not a book that was especially 
made for me because I had 
trouble reading . " 

*Grace Rohde^ Student 









Each book in the Moontight Tales series teaches a different phonetic concept whiie telling an engaging story. 













For more information about Moonlight Tales or other series; 
Call: 720/377-0346 or Email; fast@denveracaderrv.org 
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■STATE OF THE STATES 



North Dakota 



550 Public schools 
7,700 Public ichool leachtrs 
106,000 Pre-KM2 enrollment 



$809 million Annual pre'KMZ 
expenditures (9ll revenue sources^ 

10.6%- Minority students 



20,6% Children In poverty 
11.9% Students with disabilities 
39,000 Children under S 



Edrlychildhood issues 
rank low on the state's 
priority list, but 
advocates see 
some positive signs, 




dvocates in North Dakota are push- 
ing for a stronger state role in im* 
proving access and quality in early- 
childhood programs, but they have 
seen few results from their work. 
Reluctance to involve the govern- 
ment in child care, a struggling economy, and a 
culture fiercely devoted to local control have 
combined to put proposals aimed at services for 
the state’s youngest children low on North 
Dakota’s priority list. Indeed, early-childhood ed- 
ucation has barely made a blip on the radar 
screens of most le^slators. 

“The state government puts no money into 
child care or early care and education, except our 
required match for federal aid,” says Barbara 
Arnold -Tengesdal, the public-policy director for 
the North Dakota Association for the Education 
of Young Ghildren. “It’s the state of the public 
will. There’s an attitude that child care is still a 
family’s problem, not a societal issue." 



Few Child-Care Centers 

Much of the child care throughout the state is 
available through family providers'. More than 
■ 2,000 home-based programs are licensed or cer- 
tified by the state, but about one-fourth are un- 
regulated. 

Countless others operate without state ap- 
proval, Am'old-Tengesdal says. Meanwhile, the 
state counts just 110 child-care centers, primar- 
ily in the cities of Bismarck, Fargo, and.Orand 
Forks. 

With just over 640,000 residents, and with 
one-third of the population carrying the tax bur- 
den for the state, North Dakota lacks sufficient 
resources to pay for education programs, many 
observers say. 

Because of that, the state has not addressed 
the qualifications of early-childhood workers 
and programs. The state’s licensing system im- 
poses few standards on centers and home child- 
care providers. And efforts to enact special tax 
credits for businesses that subsidize child care 
for their employees fizzled in the 2001 legisla- 
tive session. 

Even a proposed to lower the age at which chil- 
dren are required to attend school from 7 to 6 
failed. The bill was pushed by school principals 
who suggested that attendance at kindergarten 
would improve if the law required children to be 
in school. 

“There is a large element among North 
Dakota residents that is always very concerned 
about parental control, and people are very leery 
of efforts to legislate anything in early child- 
hood,” says Sen. Dwight C. Cook, a Republican 
who serves as the vice chairman of the Senate 
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REPORT CARO 

I STUDENT ACHIEVEMENT (NAEP) 

■ 4th graders proficient or above in math ( 2000 ) 25 % 

8th grader^ proficient or above in math ( 2000 ) 31 % 

4th graders proficient or above in science ( 2000 ) 36 % 

8th graders proficient or above In science (2000) 40 % 

4th graders proficient or above in reading 0998) 30 % 

8th graders proficient or above In reading (1998) ? 

8th graders proficient in writing (1998) ? 

I STANDARDS ANO ACCOUNTABILITY X) 

I IMPROVING TEACHER QUALITY F 

I SCHOOL CLIMATE* 

I RESOURCES*. 

Adequacy "B 

Equity F 

COHMENT: Much of the child care In this conservative state is provided by 
family-care providers, with little state support. But an active grassroots 
partnership is working to Improve the preparation and pay of child-care 
workers. The state education department has called (or alt Head Start 
teachers to have bachelor’s degrees by 2003. exceeding federal 
requirements. In 200t. lawmakers approved $35 million In raises for public 
school teachers for the 2002'2003 biennium. The state also augmented its 
tests to reflect slate standards. 



ceeding the federal requirements. 
But the legislature has chosen not 
to continue a $500,000 initiative 
that provided mini-grants in the 
1999-2001 biennial budget to bol- 
ster Head Start. 

Still, the state's department of 
heEilth and human services is trying 
to e^^and services to young children 
who may be at risk of failing when 
they get to school. 

The state's early-childhood track- 
ing system, .which was intended to 
identify children with potential de- 
‘ velopmental and educational prob- 
lems beginning at birth and to 
provide diagnostic and support ser- 
vices, was replaced last year. 

As it is, parents can still .opt to 
sign up their infants and toddlers 
for tracking of the children's skills, 
but the system now consists of 
home visits from developmental ex- 
perts who will evaluate the young- 
sters’ progress and reconimend pro- 
grams to prepare them for school. 
1710 home visits, state officials hope, 
will mean closer screening of chil- 
dren’s process and quicker access 
to support services. 



Raising Teacher Salaries 



‘ NOTE5:Scbooic&nat» was not grad«dthi»yur. Soma stats grades tuisaouree 
adsquacy changed iNs year bseauts of chartgss In methodology. For details, see “Slate 
of Die Slates.* Stato grades lor resource equity ate based on 1 99{W data, the most 
rsoeru avalabte. ? irxScates the state did not panldpats In ihe national assessment. 



education committee. “They don’t want to expand 
early-childhood [laws] to the point where par- 
ents’ controls are reduced.” 

Despite little interest in the issue in the legis- 
lature, those in the field note a growing partner- 
ship among state and local agencies and organi- 
zations. The grassroots initiatives, they say, could 
le^ the way to a stronger web of programs and 
services for children from birth to age 5. 

“It is part of our culture to collaborate,” says 
Linda Rorman, the state’s Head Start adminis- 
trator. “Nobody has enough money or resources 
or manpower to do everything themselves.” 



Summit on Early-Chlldhood Education 

E.arly-childhood educators in North Dakota 
gathered for a “summit” in late. 2000 to outline a. 
five-year vision for expanding and upgrading 
programs. The plan calls for improving profes- ■ 
sional-development opportunities for child-care 
workers, addressing the problem of low compen- 
satioii, and enhancing the substance of the child- 
care programs throughout the state. 

What’s more, the North Dakota Department of 
Public Instruction has. set an ambitious goal for 
improving the quality of its Head Start teachers, 
calling for all teachers in the federally financed 
program to have bachelor’s degrees by 2003, ex- 



Public education — teachers, in 
particular — did chalk up one victory 
in 2001 in the legislature, which 
awarded $35 million in raises for 
the 2002-2003 biennium. The money 
translates into a $1,000 increase in 
salary for each teacher during the 
current school year and another 
$2,000 next school year. 

For years, educators in the state 
have urged lawmakers to address 
the problem of low teacher pay, 
which has kept North'Dakota in the bottom 
tier of states for average teacher pay. The 
average teacher salary in North Dakota 
was $29,863 during the 1999-2000 school 
year, according to data from the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers. The national average was 
.$41,820. . 

The legislature also set minimum teachers’ 
salaries for the first time, forcing the state’s 219 
districts to pay annual salaries, of at least 
$18,500 this yean and $20,000 next year. The 
national average salary for beginning teachers 
is $27,989, according to the AFT. In many of 
the state’s tiny school districts, teachers earn 
well below $18,500, sometimes as low as 
$16,000, according to the North Dakota Educa- 
tion Association. 

“We had a long way to go toward improving 
salaries,” says Max Laird, a former president of 
the NDEA. “This is .a very positive step for a very 
historically conservative state.” 

Meanwhile, school districts in the state will 
gain an additional $14 million in revenues over 
the biennium, thanks to the state’s decision to 
put nearly half its proceeds from the settlement 
of a multistate lawsuit against the nation’s to- 
bacco companies into the common schools trust 
fund. Districts will get $300 per student — an in- 
crease of $80 — annually out of the $67.2 million 
fund. -KATHLEEN KENNEDY MANZO 
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BECAUSE THERE’S NO SUCH THING AS A STANDARDIZED STUDENT. 

To help improve performance for all students, Classwell offers a unique, online resource focused on personalized learning. It's easy to use because it's designed to support 
your current curriculum. Classwell’s integrated classroom resources are aligned with state and local standards, saving teachers time and ensuring that you’re always working 
to meet your school’s overall performance objectives. In addition, you and your teachers can track student, classroom, and school performance consistently throughout the 
school year. At Classwell, vre’re working hard to help you standardize great performance. To learn more, call us toll free at I.866J5I.19S3 or visit www.classwelLcom. 
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